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visit se oo 


LEWIS»CLARK 


CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION .<*! 


meliiacie), | 
>) 41905 


BUT DON'T FORGET TO BUY 
YOUR TICKETS TO READ 


ONE WAY THROUCH 


CALIFORNIA 


YOU WILL REGRET IT IF YOU MISS 


MT. SHASTA AND SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
SAN FRANCISCO AND GOLDEN GATE 
YOSEMITE VALLEY AND BIG TREES 
DEL MONTE AND MONTEREY BAY 
SANTA CLARA VALLEY AND SANTA CRUZ 
SANTA BARBARA AND LOS ANGELES 


SPECIAL RATES 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND 
OTHER CALIFORNIA LITERATURE OF ANY 
AGENT OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
THE ROAD TO CALIFORNIA 
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Holladay’s Addition 
a RRR 


KS) q] The geographical CENTER of 
graphica of 
RO @ pone The most DESIRABLE 
and only exclusive residence district in 

the City. A level plateau well drained, <3 


oN 150 feet above the river. Commands 
ee a fine view of the City, the river, Mt. 


Hood, Mt. St. Helens, Mt. Adams & Of 
surrounding country. Is very accessible 
Coe and within easy walking distance of the eo 
business district. Has one hour more 
SUNLIGHT than over the river. Has 
improved streets, gas, electric lights, 


water mains, trolley lines and sewers. 
Lots sold on advantageous terms to 
home-builders. Seeing is believing. 





2S Folder (Statistics of Portland) Free 


a 
ee 
| || SEG 

The Oregon Real Estate Co. 


88%, THIRD STREET, ROOM 4 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


that is certain to enhance in value. 





Locate your home where it will be a 
comfort and a joy and an investment 
- 
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SANTA CRUZ 
CALIFORNIA 


——————E 


IDEAL HOME SITE. Facing the beautiful bay of 
Monterey, and possessing a background made up of 
green hills, shaded streams and valleys, and maqnifi- 
cent redwoods. Climatic conditions are remarkably 
equable the year round; no frosts; no snow. BOOKLET 
sent free on application to the Board of Trade. 








HOTEL 














Santa Cruz Mountains 


The most unique and charming of all mountain 
places. It’s popular because it’s the ideal spot, 
with a 210-acre reservation of Giant Redwoods 
and Mountain Streams; because it’s most perfectly 
appointed, and because it’s the most accessible. 


ON THE MAIN LINE OF NARROW GAUGE RAILROAD 
DIRECT FROM SAN FRANCISCO AND SAN JOSE 


FRANCIS W. SMITH, Manager 
Felton P. ©O., Tuxedo Station, California 
Write for illustrated booklet 


NEW HOTEL BEN LOMOND 


[N the grandest part of the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, less than two minutes walk 
from the Southern Pacific Station, and is 
located on the banks of one of the prettiest 
mountain rivers in the State, surrounded by 
redwood, madrone and bay trees. Will be 
kept open the entire year. Write for souvenir 
booklets. 
BEN LOMOND HOTEL CO, *° 4: SS’CODYPASSistant 


BEN LOMOND, CALIFORNIA 














Detailed advice and special instruc- 
tions regarding its culture. It will 
pay you to investigate our practical 
and common sense methods. We 


supply choicest American Roots and 
Seeds at most reasonable prices, help 
you towards successful cultivation, and pay you highest market 
price for your Dry Roots. Send stamp for illustrated booklet 
“K.” North American Ginseng Co., Station C, Louisville, Ky. 























Seld SUNSET to 
Your Eastern Friends 
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CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 


(Established in 1889) 
HEAD CFFICE 
S. W. Cor. Battery and California Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Subscribed Capital : q $17,000,000.00 
Paid in ° ; ‘ i 3,500,000.00 
Profit and Reserve Fund a 400,000.00 
The Largest Co-operative Bank 
in the United States 
6 per cent Certificates of deposit Issued 
INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 


DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, President 
WM. CORBIN, Sec’y and General Manager 











is frequently paid by magazines for original 
short stories and well written articles. 


No field is so profitable as Journalism. 
None easier to enter. We positively teach 
Journalism by mail. Write us at once for 
8 omy oe School of J 1 
D ue Corres. School of Journalism 
2BT Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


get the benefit of a speciai offer. 
Sprague Correspondence Schoo! of Law, 
420 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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GREATEST SUMMER RESORT ON THE PACIFIC Magnificent pleasure pavilion, ball room, casino, great cement plunge of 
constantly changing hot salt water, massage, Turkish and other tub baths 

of all kinds, electric pleasure pier, aquarium, pleasure railway, merry-go-rounds, launch excursions, band concerts, fireworks, festivals, scenic prom- 

enade, fishing, boating, and FINEST SUKf BATHING ON THE COAST. THE FAMOUS TENT CITY adjoins the pavilion, with 250 well 

furnished and tastefully finished rooms of redwood floors and walls, with canvas canopy. Clean streets, a restaurant and a redwood social hall are 

features of the Tent City. Opens May 20th. Rates—per person, $3 50 a week, 8 by 10 tent; $5.00 a week, 10 by 12 tent; $6.00 a week, 12 by 14 

tent. One dollar a week additional for each additional person per tent. Send 2 cent stamp for pamphlet to the 


TENT CITY CORPORATION, . . . . SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 
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INVEST IN 


PORTLAND 


Property values lower there in proportion 
to future possibilities than anywhere else in 
the United States. Conservative city—no 
boom on. 

JacKson Place, eastern part of city, 
on one ear line and adjacent to another, com- 
manding fine view of city, hills and fair 
grounds, has just been subdivided, and lots 
are offered at special prices to induce early 
investment. 








$27.50 down and thirty small monthly payments 
buys a 3275 fifty-foot lot. No interest charged. Free 
abstract or title insurance. 


CLIP THIS OUT and Mail for Particulars 


A. E. JACKSON 


2, 3 and 4 Hamilton Block, Portland, Oregon 
; Please send particulars of special offer of lots in 
: Jackson Place, Portland. 
Name... 


i Address 
; Ss. 
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LAND OF THE 
COOLING 
TRADE WIND 


It is never too hot to enjoy your- 
self in Hawaii. All summer long 
delightfully bracing ocean breezes 
keep the temperature below 90°. 
Send for the beautiful Hawaii 
Book full of photographs that 
make the island live before you. 
HAWAII PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
SAE Henokea, TH, LOR ANCES 
For Rates and Sailings apply to 


OCEANICS.S. CO., 427 Broadway, N.Y. PACIFIC MAILS.S.CO. 
= Adams St., Chicags ° San = sa St. Louis 





CUTLER ORB IEP BR 
200: 











Market St., San Francisc Chic New York 
cA ADIAN AUSTRAL IAN s. S. CO., 458 ivadent! N.Y. 
or Agents of all railroad and steamship lines 








waa )a aa a)a aa aaa BEI EERE 
THE CELEBRATED 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 








218,000 acres under irri- nnnee “ 
gation system entitled to ebper 
water; 125,000 acres 





50,000 head of live 








Result of four years’ | The Imperial Land Company 


development Sse Is the owner of the six townsites of the Valley 


Calexico Brawley 


Mexicali Silsbee 


It is the aim of the Company to build up these towns and assist in 
age “S || establishing in them various indu&tries, especially those of a semi- 
under cultivation; grain | public character, such as railroad extension, electric light plants, nN 
crop for 1905, 5,000 || power plants, gas plants, etc. Those engaged in any of these lines 
carloads of twenty tons | of work will do well to consult the Company. The Company 
iil SN acne also has a few thousand shares of water stock in the various mutual 
PoP ’ | water companies that can be located on government lands now 
under the Imperial Canal System. For further particulars, including 
stock; total value of real || map of the Valley or any one of the townsites, and a copy of 
property, improvements || "From Desert to Garden," call on or address 


and personal property in Imperial Land Company 
the Valley $25, 000,000 | 121 Merchants’ Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, California 
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(~ All refractive errors, 
(G muscular trouble and 


Ss chronic diseases of & 


Illustrated treatise with affidavit 4 
testimonials free. Address, 


| THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
|} 239 Broadway, New York. | 


See affidavit testimonials in Treatise 1904—Dept. C. 











s 
Byesight Restored 
sranulated Lids, Cataracts, Pteryg- 
" iums, and all forms of eye troubles 
cured by ACTINA. No CUTTING. 
No DruGGine. Actina is sent on 
trial. Write for our 100 page book. It 





KAISERHOF evnorean 


270 CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. rit 


250 ELEGANT ROOMS $1.00 PER DAY UP New York & London Electric Assn. 
Dept. 12B. 929 Walnut St., Kansas “ity, Mo. 
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WEN TET IFLTITLI ITE ILI Fd SRE, 


Located in the Reclaimed District of TULARE LAKE, 
Wheat and Alfalfa Lands Kings County, California. Last crop of Wheat, 60 to 90 
bushels to the acre. Last crop of Alfalfa, 4 to 6 cuttings per year, with from 1 to 3 tons per acre at each cutting. 


Perpetual water right—no failures. Price $3.50 to $35 per Acre—Half Cash. 
TAYLOR & CLUTTER, 401 Mason Building, Cor. 4th and Broadway, LOS ANGELES, California 















NOAH W. GRAY, Manager 












CABLE ADDRESS YOUNGS. HONOLULU ; ™ 
‘ NDER YOUNGF Xe 
Hee -> ‘Conducted on European planon Ho x 
e ie a SO es ie ee #4 ae : a } 
| 






LONGDISTANCE |] Sanpeeeatitin cv cry see SEA BATHING = Yj 
» INTER- (feet UT eres SURF RIDING 

A COMMUNICATING ATANNEX 
SD IELEPHONES THROUGHOUT 
SINALL ROOMS THE YEAR 














—Absolutely hreproof 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 


ALEXANDER YOUNG BUILDING CO., LTbd., PROPRIETORS 


This modern and magnificent hostelry, representing an investment of over one and a half million 
dollars, has just been completed and is now open. ; 

The et pel over one-third of an acre in extent, affords the most complete view of Honolulu 
and vicinity, including the mountains and the sea. f, 

This is the one country that may be truthfully called a perpetual resort. | 





Reached by the handsome steamers of the following lines: ALL ISSUING STOPOVER TICKETS 
Oceanic S.S. Co. Occidental and Oriental S.S.Co. Pacific Mail $.S. Co. - f 
Canadian Mail S.S. Co. Toyo Kisen Kaisha S.S. Co. 
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SISSON 
TAVERN 


ELEVATION 3,500 FEET 





At the base of MT. SHASTA 


12 Miles in an Air-Line from the Summit 








A comfortable, home-like tavern on the direct line to the Portland Exposition and a good rest- 
ing place to and from the Fair. The ascent of Mt. Shasta is made from Sisson. The famous 
Sierra Club will make the ascent in July. The largest fish hatcheries in the United States are 
located on the grounds. § Specialties of the Tavern—Home Cooking, Home-Raised Berries and 
Vegetables and abundance of Cream. §Amusements—Tennis, Croquet, Swimming, Rowing, 
Riding and Driving. § Sports—Hunting, Fishing, Mountain-Climbing. No poison-oak, poison- 
ivy or rattlesnakes. New management. ‘Telephone, bath rooms and other conveniences. Fine 
mineral springs in the neighborhood. For particulars address—Southern Pacific Information 
Bureau, 613 Market St., San Francisco; or Bryan’s or Peck’s Bureaus, Nos. 30 and 11 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco; or Manager SISSON TAVERN, Sisson, California. 








ONB OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS ON EARTH 


Anderson Springs 


LAKB COUNTY 


Beautiful forest, stream and falls, delightful walks and 
drives, hunting and splendid trout fishing right at hand. Hotel 
and cottages. No winds or fogs. Best medicinal water and the 
only natural sulphur steam baths in county. Tubs also, Rates, 
$2 per day, $10 to $14 per week. 

Further information Southern Pacific Information Bureau, 
613 Market Street, or Peck’s Bureau, 11 Montgomery Street, or 
address J. ANDERSON, Anderson Springs, Middletown P. O., 
Lake County, California. 


ROUND TRIP TICKET, $7 

















CAMERA CRAFT 


THE LEADING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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Voyage over Peaceful Waters 








New York to New Orleans 
New Orleans to New York 


BY THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
STEAMSHIPS 


A PLEASANT VACATION 
WITH EVERY COMFORT 


For DETAILS ADDRESS 


L. H. Nutting, G.E.P.A., 349 Broadway, New 
York; T. J. Anderson, G. P. A., Houston, Texas 


OR ANY AGENT 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 





THE STANFORD AND CROCKER ESTATES 


PAID 


$503,992.00 


TO EXECUTORS AND ATTORNEYS 


THE CALIFORNIA ESTATE AND PROBATE CO. 


COULD HAVE SAVED THESE ESTATES 


OVER $200,000.00 


Know now what :t will cost to probate your estate. Save 
from one-quarter to one-half of fees to Executors and 
Attorneys. Our definite, unvarying contract covers all 
Services. No uncertainty; no wasting of estates. Address 
for circular of information, or call at 


MAIN O 
302-304 James Flood Building, San Francisco, California 











TALAING PARROTS 
Genuine | Mexican Double 
“The Human Yellow Heads 


The only parrot which learns to talk and 
sing like a person. Imitates the human 
voice to perfection, learns long sentences, 
never forgets a word. 


Young Tame Nest Birds 
DuRING JULY AND AucusT ONLY 

Cheaper varieties from $3.50 up 

Sent any distance in the U. S., alive arrival 
guaranteed. Cash or C.O.D. Each Parrot 
sold with a written guarantee to talk. 

Mr. Andrew Anderson, 19 Auburn St., 
Sheiby, O., writes March 8, 1905; **The 
Double Yellow Head” yousent me es une 
is the finest talker I have ever heard. | did 
not believe that a bi talk like that, but I hadto. Itis wonder- 
ful, etc.’? Write for booklet on Parrots and Testimonials. It is free; a'so 
large illustrated catalog. Geisler’s Bird Store, Dept. 24. Est. 1828, 


Omaha, Neb. 


































THE JOY OF LIFE IS HNEALTH 


Bartlett Sp TINGS ply 


Bartlett Water icin 


For twenty-five years we have led, in popularity, all health 
and summer resorts inthe West. Beautifully illustrated book- 
let mailed free. We can ac- q 
comm date more guests and 
treat them more liberally than 
other resorts. Housekeeping 
cottages if desired. 


All Popular Amusements 
BARTLETT WATER cures 
all Stomach Troubles, Dis- 
eases of the Liver, Kidneys C> 
Bladder, all Blood and Skin 
Diseases, Rheumatism and 
Gout. Mineral, Tub, Vapor 
and Massage Baths. 


How to Reach Bartlett 


Take Southern Pacific train, 
leaving San Francisco at 7:30 
a.m.,to Williams, thence by 
stage; or California North- 
western, at 7:30 a. m., to Hop- 
land, thence by stage and 
steamer, The latter route in- 
cludes a delightful trip across 
Clear Lake. For further in- 
formation, write 
J. E. MCMAHAN, Manager 
Bartlett Springs, Lake County 
California, or . d 
Bartlett Springs Co., No. 2 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calitornia 


The Famous BARTLETT WATER Is Sold Everywhere 
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AGASSIZ HALL 


A school for boys among the Sierra pines. Remarkable 
Climate. Prepares for best Colleges and Universities. Out-door 
Sports: Riding, Hunting, Boating, Fishing, Snow-shoeing 
Camping. Boys may enter at any time. For ———— , addre ss 
the Headmaster, WILLIAM W. PRiC E, M. 
Alta, Placer C all 


ANDERSON ACADEMY 


MriurTary — Number limited— Boys thoroughly prepared 
for any college. Situation beautiful; Climate unsurpassed; 
Buildings modern; Gymnasium new; Teachers college men. 

WILLIAM WALKER ANDERSON, Principal 
Irvington, California 


California. 








“BEAULIEU” 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Tenth Year. Send for Catalogue. 
Tel. Mason 1686, 2601 College Avenue, Berkeley, California 


BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Most thoroughly equipped west of Chicago. Our graduates are 
allemployed. Will secure a position for you. Send for hand- 
somely illustrated catalogue FREE, Address 
BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Sixth and Morrison Sts., 


Number limited. 





PORTLAND, OREGON | 





midway _ be- 
BELMONT SCHOOL ctor Boys) f=: 
Francisco al 
Stanford Uni- 
BELMONT, CALIFORNIA versity, has not 
been without representation at Harvard and the University of 
California during the twenty years of its existence, and at 
Stanford since it opened. Its graduates are admitted to the 
California universities without examination, and to the leading 
institutions in the east that admit on recommendation. It 
prepares for and has sent a number of boys to Yale, the Mass. 
Institute of Technology and other eastern colleges and schools 
of science. The next term begins Aug. 14, 1905, For catalogue 
and book of views address 

W. T. REID, A. M., (Harvard) Head Master. 

W. T. REID, Jr., A. M., (Harvard) Asst. Head Master 
(on leave of absence) 


BOONES UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Berkeley, California 


COLLEGE NOTRE DAME 


Fifty-fourth year, founded 1851, incorporated 1858; accred- 
ited by State University 1900. Courses: collegiate, preparatory , 
commercial. Intermediate and primary classes for younger 
children. NOTRE DAME CONSERVATORY OF Music, founded 
1899, awards diplomas. Apply for terms to Sister Superior. 

San Jose, California. 


DIXON COLLEGE ‘OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Gregg Shorthand, Touch Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Actual 
Business from the Start, Penmanship and Academic Studies. 
Six ey $50. One month, at Write for — 


THE PAUL GERSON SCHOOL OF ACTING 


The largest institution devoted exclusively to dramatic learn- 
ing in America. Gives more performances and graduates more 
pupils than all similar schools in the West COMBINED. 
POSITIONS GUARANTEED. Pupils may enter any time. 
Send for catalogue. Native Sons’ Bullding, | San Francisco. 


THE HAMLIN SCHOOL 


and Van Ness Seminary, a boarding and day school for girls. 
College preparatory course, general course. Accredited by the 
leading colleges and universities. 
MISS SARAH D. HAMLIN, Principal 
1849 Jackson Street, San Francisco, California 




















MISS HARKER and MISS HUGHES’ SCHOOL 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
Home and Day School for Girls. Excellent grammar and 
primary departments. ‘ Music Education” under a pupil of 
Calvin B. Cody of Boston. 





HOITTS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fifteenth year; incomparably the most beautiful place. 
Perfect sanitation, limited enrollinent, home comforts, superior 
instruction, fits for any college. Illustrated catalogue. 

W. J. MEREDITH, A. B., Principal, 


ne Menlo Park, California. 
IRVING INSTITUTE 


A day and home school of high standing for girls and young 
ladies. Accredited to the universities. Art and music under 
masters. Write for catalogue. 

MRS, EDW. B. CHURCH, Principal. 
2126 California Street, San Francisco 
Reopens Tuesday, Jan. 3, 1905. 
Under patron- 


The Jenne Morrow Long College [ner pet 
of Voice and Dramatic Action jestic, Theatre, 


an Francisco, 
and Ye Liberty Playhouse, Oakland. Frequent mid-week 
matinees in Oakland; Graduation matinees in the Majestic. 
Students used in both theatres during course, which is from 
six toten months. By theatrical managers this is acknowledged 
the best school west of New York. SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 

JENNE MORROW LONG, General Manager 
Telephone South 1117 703 Majestic Theatre Building 
San Francisco, California 


MANZANITA HALL (for Boys) 
LIFE OF MOUNTAIN, VALLEY, SEA 
Palo Alto, California J. LEROY DIXON. Prin. 


MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 

Confers degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course 
accredited to the Universities; rare opportunities offered in 
music, art and elocution. Thirty- ninth year. W ‘age for cata- 
logue to Mrs. C. T. M ann, Pres., Mills College P. O., California. 














The Modern. School of Business and 
Correspondence sAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Capital, $20,000. Prepares for Business. Prepares for Col 
lege at resident school or by Correspondence at your home. 
Hundreds of students enrolled during last year. Send for cat- 
alogue and prices. GEO. T. PRATT, Manager. 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
**T do not recall an institution superior to it for training boys 
in a preparatory course for college.’—REPORT INSPECTOR- 
GENERAL, U.S. A. 
Junior School Separate 
ARTHUR CROSBY, D. D., Head Master 


Do-Not STAMMER 


Why not be relieved during the Fair at Portland? 
Write for Special Rates. Book on ‘* How to Stop 
Stammering’’ sent free. Address 


THE PACIFIC SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
202 EAST FORTY-FOURTH ST., PORTLAND, OREGON 


STAMMER? 


We are cured; let us cure you. No Time-Beating. The 
Science of Speech for Stammerers. Free Tuition Offer. Book 
B, Free. Natural Speech Academy, 1028 East 28th St., Los 
Angeles, California. 
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AGASSIZ HALL 


Alta, Placer Co., California 


In the Sierra Nevada Mountains 


Where boys learn to do things. 
constant oversight and individual instruction of five teachers, who 
prepare them for college or for business. @ OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
the boys hunt, fish, ride, row, snow-shoe, build cabins and 
practice all sports which tend toward health, self-reliance and 
manliness. The Camp opens June 15; the School Sept. 13. 
@ For illustrated booklets address the Headmaster 


WILLIAM W. PRICE, M. A., Alta, Placer County, California 


CAMP AGASSIZ 


Glen Alpine, California 


IN SCHOOL they have the 











The Youngest Marksman 


OAKLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


The largest and best equipped School of Music on the Pacific 
Coast. Syllabus of best European Schools. FOUR FREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Diplomas, Examinations, etc. All 
branches of Music and Accomplishments. Oakland isthe Home 
City of California. Director, ADOLF GREGORY. 





ISAAC PITMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


A home school of business. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION in 
all commercial branches, special coaching. Write for terms, 
345 Haight Street, San Francisco, California. 

B. F. DUFF, Prineipal. 


POLYTECHNIC BUSINESS COLLEGE 


And School ot Engineering, Oakland, California, The Great 
Business Training School of the West. Located in the educa- 
tion center of California. Ideal climate, home-like influences. 
Occupies 30,000 sq. ft. area. 100 typing machines in college of 
shorthand. Finest banking and office practice in the United 
States. Civil, electrical and mining engineering, etc. Labora- 
tories, field practice and all business and engineering branches. 
Come to Oakland and attend the Polytechnic. Free catalogue. 


SACRED HEART COLLEGE 


Eddy and Larkin Streets, San Francisco, California. Con- 
ducted by the Christian Brothers. A high-grade private school 
of 30 years’ standing. Commercial, High School and College 
Courses. Modern Languages, Music and Drawing. 

BROTHER XENOPHON, F.S. C., Pres. 











SAN PRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


738 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Has better rooms, better methods, cheaper rates, larger 
attendance, and gets more positions for pupils than any other. 
Write for Catalogue. Cc. E. HOWARD, Pres. 


STAMMER? The MELBOURNE schools of San 
Francisco willcure you, permanently. Do not waste 
time and money, don’t chase rainbows. ‘Turn to 





the schools of true merit; estab. in San Francisco 
5 years; fces in installments; teaching all for the 
good. Write Melbourne, 810 Diamond, San Francisco, details. 





THE PALO ALTO ACADEMY 
Non-sectarian, and NOT a military school. Thorough pre- 
paration for College or for Business. 
Many Unusual Advantages. Moderate Terms, 
particulars write for Catalogue A, 
MAYNARD SHIPLEY, Superintendent, 
Palo Alto, California 


For full 


| Send for prospectus. 


SNELL SEMINARY—Berkeley, California 
2721 CHANNING WAY 

For Girls. University preparation and Academic courses. 

Music, Art. Elocution. Location beautiful. Out-door life, ath- 

letics. 26th year. For catalogue address Mrs. EDNA SNELL 

POULSON or Miss MARY E. SNELL, Principals. 


> 
ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY 
Peralta Park, Berkeley, California 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Established 1870. A high 
class boarding and day school for young boys. 


BROTHER GENEBERN, Director. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL | 


2310 Clay Street, San Francisco 
University Preparation for Boys. SCIENTLFIC, CLASSICAL, 
HERBERT T. KALMUS, 8S. B., Mass. Institute of Technology, 
Principal. 








BECOME A BOOKKEEPER 


And become a GOOD ONE. Only costs you $5.00 TARR’S 
100 easy lessons does it. “GUARANTEED.” For particulars, 
address 8. H. TARR, Expert Accountant, 217 Parrott Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 


VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
841 FULTON ST., SAN FRANCISCO. Established 1895. 
Pre-eminently the largest and best equipped school on the 
Pacific Coast—offering all the advantages of Eastern and Euro- 
pean conservatories for a thorough musical education. 
Prospectus upon application. 


THE WASHBURN SCHOOL (Accredited) 


San dose, California 
Gives Boys and Girls a thorough preparation for the leading 
Colleges and Universities. Primary and intermediate depart- 
ments; small classes; only good teachers; hygienic sanita- 
tion. Send for circular. 


WESTERN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1281 Market Street, San Francisco, California. Thorough Com- 
mercial Course. The only school giving its students in the 
shorthand department the benefit of years of experience in 
practical reporting and teaching. Day and evening sessions. 
For particularsaddress CONRAD BONTZ, Manager. 


ROVALTY 000 Se ee 
PIONEER MUSIC PUB. CO., Inc. 


SONG -POEMS a be med nek, cago, Hi, 


Chicago, 
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If You Are Going Away for the 
Summer Somewhere 
This Is Worth Your While to Read 


UST a few lines at this season to remind you that among all the resorts of 
California there is only one—Horen DEL Monte-—that combines the 





attractions of all others. For many years its varied charms have been 
drawing to it, both summer and winter, all people who love the land of 
out-of-doors, who enjoy the sea, who worship the mountains, who love the woods, 
who delight in golf and all open-air sports. 

TIME NEVER HANGS HEAVY on your hands at Hotel del Monte. There is 
plenty to do, something different every day to attract and divert. ‘There is always 
the sea with its surf-bathing, its glass-bottomed boats, the attractive swimming 
pools close by ; walks and drives under the oaks and cypresses and about old Monte- 
rey; the evergreen golf links with views of sea and sky from every turning-point, 
bowling, tennis, walking, riding, frequent indoor entertainments, including music 
by the superb orchestra. and frequent dances in the ballroom. 

GEORGE P. SNELL, Manager 
Box 75 Del Monte, California 
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from $2.50 
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IN THE HEART OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Electric Lights, Hot and Cold Running Water and Telephones in Every Room 
W. E. ZANDER, Manager 
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AT THE CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


TAKE A SUMMER OUTING ANYWHERE ALONG THE LINES OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


SANTA GRUZ AND CAPITOLA 
YOSEMITE 

KINGS RIVER CANYON 

PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 

LAKE TAHOE 
SANTA MONIGA, LONG BEAGH 
HOTEL DEL MONTE, PACIFIG GROVE 

BYRON HOT SPRINGS 








OR ENJOY A FEW WEEKS AT PORTLAND, OREGON, AT THE BIG 


LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF BURLINGAME, SAN MATEO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


One of the most charming suburbs down the peninsula from San Francisco is 
Burlingame. It has a decided advantage in being the nearest to San Francisco of any 
of those delightful places in San Mateo County so well known for climate and beauty. 
Being the best that money can buy it has heretofore attracted only the very rich. 
We are now offering for the first time 184 lots right at Burlingame Station toward 
the hills from the railroad track. Among the numerous advantages enjoyed by this 
property might be mentioned the following: 

Electric cars from San Francisco stop at two points on the tract; all the 
lots are within easy walking distance; the climate is perfect, being absolutely 
unsurpassed anywhere; comparison will prove our prices to be extremely low; 
transportation facilities are excellent at present, the better trains making the 
distance in thirty-eight minutes. With the advent of the new cut-off now being 
built by the Southern Pacific Railroad, the time will be reduced to thirty minutes. 
Streets in front of every lot are graded, sewered and macadamized, and water- 
mains are laid. No ferry-boats are necessary to reach Burlingame. We are selling 
lots in this tract very fast. Prices are very low. They range from $1450 upward 
for a lot 50x160; larger lots at higher prices. No saloons or buildings of an 
objectionable character allowed on this property. 


Send for maps and price-list. 


LYON & HOAG 


116 Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 
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Exceptional in Their 
Character 
Indorsed by the leading physicians 
for many diseases that are net 
amenable to ordinary treatment. 
As _ a health resort TUSCAN 
SPRINGS are visited from all 
over the United States. Thous- 
ands of remarkable cures have 
been effected. 
Send for Little Booklet 
Entitled 


“LET OTHERS TELL 
THE STORY” 


IT’S FREE 
Address 


E. B. WALBRIDGE 


TUSCAN SPRINGS 
CALIFORNIA 








@For rates of fare and routes 
of travel apply to any South- 
ern Pacific agent. 


OUR PRODUCT Tuscan Springs Catarrh Salts, 50 cents; Tus- 

can Springs Stomach and Kidney Salts, 50 
cents; Tuscan Springs Tooth Powder, 50 cents. By mail to any address, 
postage paid. Try them once and you will always buy them. 
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Overland a Century Ago 


The Lewis and Clark Expedition as a Feature in Westward 
Expansion and the Significance of the Present Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Portland, Oregon 


By RevsBen Gourd THWAITES 
y 


Editor of “The Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition” 


Illustrated from photographs and original documents in possession of the American Philosophical 
Society at Philadelphia 


PON the very day in November, 
1762, when preliminary articles 
of peace were signed between 
Great Britain and France, the latter 
secretly conveyed to Spain her enormous 
holdings west of the Mississippi river ; 
so that when, the following year, the 
English flag was hoisted over New 
France, it was found that the Mississippi 
was, in general terms, the western limit 
of the conquest. Twenty years later, the 
United States was awarded all of the 
British mainland south of the Great 
Lakes and the upper St. Lawrence. 
During the brief interval of a dozen 
years between the downfall of New 
France and the opening of the Revolu- 


tionary war, King George had sought to 
restrict his colonists to the Atlantic slope 
—hoping thereby not only to preserve 
the western fur trade, which proved 
highly profitable to certain London mer- 
chants, but*to prevent the withdrawal 
of his backwoodsmen to the west of the 
Appalachians, where they were inclined 
to commercial and political independence 
which was not at all to the liking of 
the court. The king’s proclamation was, 
however, of small avail among the rude 
bordermen of the Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and Carolina uplands, if indeed 
they ever heard of it. By the time of 
the affair at Concord bridge, Kentucky 
was familiar ground to many hardy 
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adventurers, the Battle of Point Pleasant 
had been fought, and American fur- 
traders were roaming all over the Ohio 
valley. 

During the Revolution, Kentucky and 
Tennessee fast settled up, despite a 
running fight with the British-aided 
aborigines ; and the brilliant conquest of 
the Illinois and of the Wabash valley by 
George Rogers Clark, at the head of 
Virginia and Kentucky frontiersmen, is 
a well-thumbed chapter in our history. 
In the process of the irrepressible west- 
ward expansion of the American people, 
they had in due time found the Atlantic 
slope too restricted for their natural 
growth. Long repelled bythe Appalachian 
range, which fretted the western sky-line 
—its passes stoutly held by determined 
savages who thought permanently -to 
check the threatened white invasion of 
the rich hunting grounds of the conti- 
nental interior—the restive bordermen 
finally forced their way across the for- 
bidding barrier, chiefly along Braddock’s 
road or following Boone through Cum- 
berland gap, and were not long in pour- 
ing down the western slope of the Alle- 
ghanies, driving the aborigines before 
them. They descended the easily- 
threaded tributaries of the Ohio, like 
the fingers of the hand, in their canoes, 
pirogues, and flat-boats, leaving the less- 
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easily-traversed uplands as yet unsettled. 
The Mississippi had been reached by the 
close of the Revolution; but despite the 
longing eyes which the frontiersmen of 
Kentucky cast upon the broad plains 
beyond that giant stream, the fact that 
those lands were Spanish soil and not 
American, for twenty years checked the 
tide of immigration. 

In the nature of things, the American 
acquisition of the Mississippi was sure 
to come. A river is not a satisfactory 
international boundary—its entire valley 
is the proper geographical entry. A 
stream is easily followed and traversed ; 
its joint use leads to contentions—and 
the situation is at its worst when one 
power controls the outlet to the sea, as 
Spain did at New Orleans, and either 
prohibits or levies tribute on the ocean- 
bound commerce of its interior neigh- 
bors. 

The sordid story of Spanish intrigues 
among our western borderers, to win 
them from allegiance to the federal gov- 
ernment, is a familiar one. The western- 
ers, soon raising more produce than they 
could consume, found it impracticable to 
export heavily by way of the rude moun- 
tain roads leading to the eastward, and 
naturally wished to float their crops 
down the Ohio and Mississippi and seek 
the markets of the outer world. Spain 
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THE ORIGINAL JOURNALS OF LEWIS AND CLARK AS THEY APPEAR TODAY IN THE ROOMS OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY AT PHILADELPHIA 


stood at New Orleans like a dog in the 
manger: hoping that by fretting the 
Kentuckians they could teach them how 
much better might be union with Spain 
than with their feeble United States, 
most of whose political leaders were as 
vet weak in either their understanding of 
or their dealings with this great western 
problem. Spanish separatist intrigues 
failing, were succeeded by the machina- 
tions of France, who, through the instru- 
mentality of Genet, Michaux, and George 
Rogers Clark, sought to raise a filibus- 
tering army in the west, that should 
descend on the Spanish settlements and 
possibly rear another New France in the 
southwest. 

Enticed by liberal Spanish land 
grants, many American  pordermen 
moved across the Mississippi into upper 
Louisiana, and became Spanish citizens ; 
among them, Daniel Boone and many 


of his friends and neighbors, disgruntled 
at the rapid settlement of the Kentucky 
hunting grounds. Indeed, upper Louis- 
iana’s chief growth at that period was 
from the influx of these primitive 
American frontiersmen, who found slave 
labor and the easy-going social and 
economic conditions to the west of the 
river, quite to their liking. But the 
western crisis was not to be met by such 
means as this. 

The situation of affairs upon the 
Mississippi had early caused Thomas 
Jefferson to think seriously of the 
country beyond that river. Not yet 
ready to believe that “natural destiny” 
would lead the United States to its 
acquisition, he exhibited a keen curios- 
ity relative to the far west, and, despite 
its Spanish ownership, ardently desired 
its scientific exploration. In 1783, we find 
him, then in private life, approaching 
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HEAD OF A FOSSIL MONSTER FOUND BY THE OREGON EXPEDITION—FACSIMILE OF A 
PORTION OF A PAGE OF CLARK’S JOURNAL, SHOWING HIS METHOD OF ILLUS- 


TRATING THE TEXT 


George Rogers Clark with the sugges- 
tion that the hero of Vincennes lead 
an expedition up the Missouri and over 
to Pacific tidewater. Clark being unre- 
sponsive, Jefferson, now minister to 
Paris, in 1786 arranged with John Led- 
yard—an adventurous Connecticut Yan- 
kee who had been around the world with 
Captain Cook—to attempt to cross from 
Kamchatka on a Russian fur-trading 
vessel to Nootka sound and traverse the 
American continent from the west, by 
way of the Missouri. But Ledyard, 
while still in Siberia, was turned back 
by the jealousy of Russia. Intertribal 
wars upon the Missouri caused the 
abandonment of an expedition under- 
taken in 1790 by direction of General 
Henry Knox, Washington’s secretary of 
war. When secretary of state, Jefferson 


himself returned to the charge, and in 
1793—the year of Alexander McKen- 
zie’s famous overland discovery of the 
Pacific, from Canada—despatched André 
Michaux, a prominent French botanist, 
upon a mission similar to the one ten- 
tatively proposed to Clark ten years 
before. Michaux, however, became 
involved in Genet’s conspiracy in Ken- 
tucky, and proceeded no farther west. 
Jefferson’s long-cherished scheme for 
transcontinental exploration now waited 
for another decade. In 1800 he was 
elected president, and selected as his 
private secretary his young friend and 
Virginian neighbor, Captain Meriwether 
Lewis, then but twenty-six years of age. 
In 1793, when but nineteen years 
old, Lewis had asked Jefferson to give 
him the leadership of the expedition 
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FACSIMILE PAGE OF CAPTAIN LEWIS’ LETTER AND REPORT TO PRESIDENT JEFFERSON 




















A PAGE FROM CAPTAIN CLARK’S JOURNAL, DATED MAY 10, 1804, JUST AS THBP BXPEDITION WAS 
READY TO START UP THE MISSOURI 
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assigned to Michaux, but the statesman 
thought the gallant youngster as yet too 
raw for so hazardous an _ enterprise. 
After this, Lewis won his spurs in 
Wayne’s northwestern Indian campaign ; 
and when he went to live with Jefferson 
at the White House, we may be sure 
that the proposed expedition to the 
Pacific was among the many topics of 
conversation. 

As early as July, 1802, the astute 
Jefferson saw his way. An act of gen- 
eral character, providing for the estab- 
lishment of governmental trading houses 
among the Indians, was to lapse in 1803. 
In a secret message to congress (Jan- 
uary 18th), the President called atten- 
tion to the desirability of the proposed 
exploration, and asked for a special 
appropriation of $2,500—ostensibly for 


the purpose of cultivating Indian trade, . 


but to be understood as a grant for 
the expedition. The desired appropria- 
tion was made, and Lewis, now openly 
appointed to the coveted leadership, pro- 
ceeded less cautiously with the prepara- 
tions which he had really had under way 
for some six months past. It should be 
understood that the modest appropria- 
tion sought by Jefferson was not the 
full measure of his estimate of the cost ; 
the expedition was organized as a mili- 
tary undertaking, and much of the 
expense was a charge on the War 
Department. Moreover, the President 
gave to Lewis a general letter-of-credit, 
asking fur-traders, foreign agents, or 
others whom he might meet, to grant 
him aid at the expense of our govern- 
ment. It chanced, however, that Lewis 
did not meet ‘the American traders at 
the mouth of the Columbia, whom he 
had reasonably expected to encounter, 
and the letter-of-credit was of small 
avail, thus adding materially to the 
hardships. of this pooriy-equipped under- 
taking. 

Lewis was desirous of having a com- 
panion upon his long voyage, and pre- 
vailed upon Jefferson to allow him to 
share with this colleague not only the 
hardships but the responsibilities, the 
possible emoluments, and the honors of 
the enterprise—a degree of magnanim- 
ity rare in the annals of exploration. 
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His choice fell upon Captain William 
Clark, four years his senior—now of 
Kentucky, but his boyhood friend in 
Virginia, and his superior officer as well 
as confidant in Wayne’s army. Clark, 
younger brother of the more famous 
George Rogers Clark, was of the Wash- 
ington type—an expert backwoodsman, 
waterman, surveyor, cartographer, and 
Indian fighter, with a dash of romance 
in a character otherwise intensely prac- 
tical. Lewis also was an Indian cam- 
paigner, and inured to the hardships 
and rigid discipline of camp life; but 
nevertheless he was much of an idealist, 
and possessed a smattering knowledge 
of botany and natural history, to which 
he added for his present purpose a 
special although rudimentary training 
in the use of astronomical instruments. 
Together, they made an admirable com- 
bination, and their journals bear count- 
less evidences of mutual respect, esteem, 
and that love which strong men, thrown 
into close companionship in the paths 
of danger, often bear for each other. 
Clark accepted his comrade’s call with 
an almost passionate eagerness; and 
from the moment when the latter joined, 
at Louisville, Lewis’ little flotilla on its 
descent of the Ohio, their names were 
indissolubly linked in historical asso- 
ciation. 

The preparations had gone forward, 
and had reached completion, under the 
assumption that Spanish territory was 
thus to be peacefully invaded. Lewis 
was provided with the necessary pass- 
ports and official permits—although 
Spain was kept uninformed of the actual 
destination of the party, Jefferson hav- 
ing allowed that government to believe 
that only a brief scientific inquiry was 
in progress. Just as Lewis was leav- 
ing Washington (July 5, 1803), there 
arrived startling news from Europe. . 
Spain had in 1800 retroceded Louisiana 
to France, although the latter had not 
yet taken possession, and in many minds 
there was some doubt of its doing so. 
But now Napoleon had suddenly sold 
the territory to the United States, in 
order to raise funds for his projected 
war with England. The vast territory 
of Louisiana was within a few months 
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formally to be transferred to the United 
States; we have seen that the expedi- 
tion has been projected quite regardless 
of this event, but the fact of the great 
purchase rendered it unnecessary longer 
to disguise Jefferson’s purpose, and the 
acquisition hastened and facilitated the 
realization of the far-reaching results of 
the exploration. 

The winter of 1803-04 was spent in 
camp on the Illinois side of the Missis- 
sippl, opposite the mouth of the Missouri, 
where the men were rigorously drilled 
both as soldiers and frontiersmen. On 
the ninth and tenth of March, Lewis 
officiated at St. Louis as the chief wit- 
ness of the formal transfer of Louisiana 
territory—first, from Spain to France, 
next from France to the United States. 
On the fourteenth of May the expedition 
started up the Missouri “under a jentle 
brease”—as Clark phonetically tells us. 
The party consisted of forty-five persons 
in all—the two captains, sergeants Ord- 
way, Pryor, Floyd, and Gass, twenty- 
three privates, several French and half- 
breed interpreters, Clark’s negro ser- 
vant York, and last but not least, the 
Indian woman Sacajawea, wife of one 
of the interpreters. The importance of 
this Shoshoni woman in the history of 
the expedition, lies in the fact that hav- 
ing been stolen as a child from her tribe 
on the headwaters of the Missouri, she 
was the only person in the party who 
had been up the river beyond the 
Mandans; and her geographical and 
philological knowledge was frequently of 
great service to the explorers. 

The toilsome journey up stream, 
through the summer and autumn of 
1804, was fraught with perils and hard- 
ships of many kinds: grizzly bears, dis- 
affected Indians, the fierce current, 
snags, “muskeeters,” and caving sand- 
banks being the chief obstacles. The 
winter of 1804-05 was spent within a 
log palisade which they erected near the 
site of the modern Dakota town of Bis- 
marck, and called Fort Mandan in 
recognition of the friendly tribesmen 
among whom they quartered. 

In the spring, the captains forwarded 
despatches and natural history specimens 
to President Jefferson, and made a fresh 
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start on the seventh of April. After a 
rugged experience with the numerous 
difficulties which beset them—and losing 
one man, Sergeant Floyd, from camp 
disease—the adventurers reached the 
headsprings of the Jefferson fork of the 
Missouri on the twelfth of August. The 
crossing of the snow-clad Bitterroot 
mountains on horses purchased at exor- 
bitant prices from the Shoshoni Indians, 
the tribe to which Sacajawea belonged, 
was a task involving their utmost powers 
of endurance. But at last the difficult 
Lolo trail over the continental divide 
was threaded to Weippe prairie, on the 
Clearwater. Here navigable water was 
found. New canoes were built, the 
Clearwater was followed to the Snake, 
and the Snake to the Columbia, down 
whose foaming rapids and cataracts the 
expedition rapidly descended to the 
Pacific—living chiefly upon dogs and 
dried roots, sold to them by the salmon- 
fishing Indians who at this season lined 
the Columbia’s banks. 

November storms, the difficulty of pro- 
curing proper food from the avaricious 
natives, and other causes, led to some 
hesitation in the selection of a winter- 
ing place. But a satisfactory site was 
at last found on the west side of Lewis 
and Clark’s river,about half way between 
the present Astoria and Point Adams; 
and here the party erected another log 
stockade, called Fort Clatsop, from the 
neighboring Indian village. The posi- 
tion of this rude camp can still be 
traced. By Christmas the expedition 
was housed, their palisade covering a 
plot of ground some fifty feet square. 

Another dreary but busy winter was 
spent here in studying the natives and 
making other scientific observations in 
the region roundabout. The aboriginal 
languages on the coast were found to be 
extremely difficult. The leaders were 
forced to obtain their information by a 
roundabout process, through at least four 
media of communication, each involving 
separate translation—Chinook into Sho- 
shoni (Sacajawea’s mother tongue), Sho- 
shoni into Mandan (which her husband 
knew), Mandan into his French, and 
another interpreter’s French into more 
or less veracious English. Nevertheless, 
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Lewis and Clark patiently filled several 
large note-books with interesting data, 
which bear the test of comparison with 
our present more exact and scientific 
information. 

During the winter at Fort Clatsop, the 
matter of food was an ever-pressing 
problem. Game was scarce and in poor 
condition, even the supply of Indian 
dogs soon ran low, the dried roots ‘sold 
to them by the natives did not agree 
with the men’s digestion, and many 
palates in time revolted even at the 
more abundant dried fish put up by the 
savages. The prices, in barter, which 
the Indians demanded, were exorbitant 
and often prohibitive. The stock of 
goods brought along for Indian presents 
and trading purposes had early become 
depleted to an alarming degree. It had 
been hoped that the expedition would 
meet American traders at the mouth of 
the Columbia, from whom Jefferson’s 
letter-of-credit would secure fresh sup- 
plies for the purposes of exchange. But 
it was not the proper season for the 
traders, and none were encountered. It 
became essential, therefore, for the men 
to make knick-knacks of every sort, out 
of the material they had with them, and 
even to barter their clothing; when all 
else failed, Lewis and Clark were them- 
selves obliged, in order to obtain food, 
horses, and boats, to turn physicians, and 
by means of simple phials of harmless 
eye-water, or through the exercise of 
rude surgery, to commend themselves to 
native confidence as medicine men of 
high capacity. 

Leaving Fort Clatsop the twenty-third 
of March, 1806, the return of the expe- 
dition was delayed by heavy snows on 
the mountainous divide, and much hard- 
ship was experienced. The actual cross- 
ing of the range commenced the fifteenth 
of June. By the first of July the 
party had arrived at Travellers’ Rest 
creek, where the native trails converged, 
and here they divided into two sections 
—Lewis’s party going direct to the falls 
of the Missouri, and afterward exploring 
Maria’s river, with a view to ascertaining 
its availability as a fur-trade route to 
the north; Clark and his contingent 
proceeding to the head of navigation of 
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the year before, and then crossing over 
to the Yellowstone and descending that 
stream to its junction with the Missouri. 
They parted company on the third of 
July, and it was the twelfth of August 
before the two branches of the expedi- 
tion reunited on the Missouri, several 
days below the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone. Their final happy arrival at St. 
Louis, on the twenty-third of September, 
after an absence of two years, four 
months, and nine days, is one of the 
now familiar events in American his- 
tory. 

Lewis’s letter to the President of about 
sixteen hundred words, sent from Fort 
Mandan April 7, 1805, was published at 
Washington nearly a year later—at 
about the time the expedition was leav- 
ing Fort Clatsop, homeward bound—in 
connection with Jefferson’s congratula- 
tory message to congress dated February 
19, 1806, and brief reports of explora- 
tions upon the Red and Washita rivers 
by John Sibley and William Dunbar. 
This publication at once aroused intense 
popular interest in the trans-Mississippi, 
and for several years furnished the 
material for numerous books, issued in 
large editions both in England and in 
America. The apparently boundless 
game ranges opened to view by Lewis 
and Clark, the enormous and far-stretch- 
ing waterways, the curious wild tribes 
inhabiting the western plains, and the 
opportunity for courageous adventure 
as well as for profitable trade with 
the Indians—all these considerations 
appealed strongly to Americans and 
Englishmen alike, and at once a strong 
tide of adventurous immigration set in 
toward the enticing west. The throng 
of seekers for fresh hunting grounds, 
broader fur-trade possibilities, unhack- 
neyed adventure, and new lands, so long 
held back by Spanish ownership of the 
trans-Mississippi, waited but for some 
one to show the way; and soon the 
impatient borderers were streaming up 
the water courses which furrow the 
western slope of the Mississippi basin— 
just as they, or their fathers, emerging 
from the Alleghany passes, poured down 
the westering rivers in the wake of 
Daniel Boone and George Rogers Clark. 
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In the course of the last four or five 
weeks of their homeward journey, Lewis 
and Clark were almost daily meeting 
the boats of fur-traders and explorers, 
who were pushing their way up the 
Missouri, destined for the Kansas, the 
Platte, and other tributaries rising in 
the eastern foothills of the Rockies. The 
path-finders were greeted by their imi- 
tators as men returning from the grave, 
for their long-enforced silence on the 
Pacific slope had led to the rumor that 
they had perished in their great under- 
taking. Their preliminary report had, 
however, been read by thousands of 
admirers, to whom their deeds of high 
adventure in the public cause had served 
as a trumpet calling them to follow. 
By the end of the first decade of the 
nineteenth century, the western slope of 
the Mississippi basin was well known in 
detail to trappers and fur-traders, some 
of whom were guided by men who had 
crossed the continent with Lewis and 
Clark. The English fur-trader and astron- 
omer, David Thompson, passed the winter 
of 1806-07 on the upper waters of the 
Columbia. The famous English explorer 
Simon Fraser made his thrilling descent 
of Fraser river in 1807; the Astorians 
were established at the mouth of the 
Columbia in 1812; while in 1806, the 
very year of Lewis and Clark’s return, 
Pike had explored the plains by way of 
Kansas, and made trails for a long 
succession of American governmental 
expeditions. Yet to this day, the Lewis 
and Clark path-finding voyage remains 
as the most interesting, significant, and 
far-reaching, as it was the first, of 
American official explorations. 

Quite as romantic as the expedition 
itself, is the story of the official journals 
kept, in accordance with Jefferson’s 
explicit directions, by Lewis and Clark 
and their men. The two leaders faith- 
fully performed their duty in this 
regard, and the four sergeants—Floyd, 
Gass, Ordway, and Pryor—also wrote 
journals. Tradition has it that at least 
three of the privates were, as well, 
diarists upon the expedition; but the 
only private’s note-book known to us is 
that of Joseph Whitehouse. After the 
return, Lewis, spurred to action by Jef- 
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ferson, essayed to edit the papers. But 
he soon was appointed governor of 
Louisiana territory, and Clark its Indian 
agent and brigadier-general of militia. 
Their new official duties were onerous, 
and neither was a literary man, so the 
task of publication was under such cir- 
cumstances easily deferred. 

Jefferson growing impatient at the 
long delay, Lewis set out on horseback 
in the autumn of 1809, to visit Phila- 
delphia and Washington, with a view 
of engaging the assistance of a profes- 
sional literary man as editor. On the 
ninth of October he lost his life at a 
log tavern some sixty miles southwest 
of Nashville. His friends, Jefferson 
among them, thought that he had com- 
mitted suicide; but later investigation 
pointed strongly to the suspicion that he 
was murdered for the small sum of 
money upon his person. 

Clark, now become the target of Jef- 
ferson’s importunity, moved slowly; 
but finally he secured the services of 
Nicholas Biddle, a talented Philadelphia 
journalist and financier, who in 1814 
published the highly readable two-vol- 
ume “Narrative,” which has come down 
to us in many editions and translated 
into several languages, and is one of 
the best-read classics of American his- 
tory. But Biddle, while doing an excel- 
lent piece of editing according to the 
standards of his day, published but a 
condensed paraphrase of the journals. 
The language used is chiefly his own; 
the scientific data he largely omits— 
it is a popular account; but despite 
the skilful use of the first person, it 
is not really the journal of the expe- 
dition. 

Jefferson doubtless felt this strongly. 
There is evidence abundant, that the 
“Narrative” did not satisfy him. He 
took great pains throughout four years, 
to collect the now scattered original jour- 
nals for the future use of scholars who 
should require the detailed facts; and 
in 1818, thinking his collection com- 
plete, deposited such note-books as he 
had gathered with the American Philo- 
sophical Society at Philadelphia, then 
the principal learned society in the 
country. There the journals rested, 
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practically untouched and unknown to 
historians, until 1893, when Dr. Elliott 
Coues was preparing an annotated 
reprint of Biddle’s “Narrative.” Coues 
used the manuscripts, in part, for note 
material, but generally with “improved” 
diction. In 1903, under the spur of the 
approaching centennial observances, the 
American Philosophical Society decided 
to secure the publication of the originals, 
and the present writer was engaged to 
supervise the task. In the course of his 
investigations, however, it transpired 
that Jefferson had not made a complete 
collection in 1814-18; a considerable 
mass of material, consisting of several of 
Clark’s original note-books, numerous 
letters and other documents, and some 
fifty manuscript maps showing very 
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nearly the entire route, were in the pos- 
session of Clark’s heirs in New York 
City—his granddaughter, Mrs. Julia 
Clark Voorhis, and her daughter, Miss 
Eleanor Glasgow Voorhis. After pro- 
longed negotiations, the use of this con- 
siderable mass of new, and hitherto abso- 
lutely unknown, material was secured. 
Thus the new publication, now being 
brought to a close, was made to embrace 
all known available data concerning the 
great exploration whose hundredth anni- 
versary the nation is now appropriately 
celebrating at the commercial metropolis 
of the Columbia basin: a region now the 
seat of boundless potential wealth—yet 
only a century ago introduced to the 
civilized world through the hardy enter- 
prise of Lewis and Clark. 


The Oregon Expedition’s Historian 


By H. Morse StePHens 


Professor of History, and Director of University Extension, 
University of California . 


HERE are 

many varieties 

of great edi- 
tors. There are great 
newspaper editors, 
who have accurately 
expressed and some- 
times influenced pub- 
lic opinion. There 
are great magazine editors, who have 
made and destroyed literary and artis- 
tic reputations. But from the point of 
view alike of the lover of history and 
of the scientific student of the past who 
wants to know at first hand what really 
happened, a great editor is the man 
who makes accessible to him an accurate 
transcript of historical documents of 
primary authority, illuminated with 
sagacious comment and equipped with all 
possible references to other sources of 
information. A great editor of histor- 
ical documents according to the modern 
standard must above all things be a mas- 
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ter of detail; he must know that the turn 
of a phrase, or the spelling of a proper 
name may be the origin of a fatal 
series of mistakes; he must regard the 
text that he edits as sacred; he must not 
presume to tamper with it; for he knows 
that to whole generations of students to 
come his transcript will have the author- 
ity of the original. But this does not 
mean that the editor of historical docu- 
ments should be a mere copyist. So long 
as the editor preserves his text intact, 
he has the right in foot-notes or in any 
other fashion to give his interpretation 
of the text, and it is his bounden 
duty to indicate for the students who 
may succeed him in poring over his 
text any source from which enlight- 
enment as to its meaning may be 
procured. 

Accuracy in detail and breadth of 
illustrative knowledge are then the first 
requirements of a great editor of docu- 
ments, and these qualities can only be 
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put to good result, when inspired by the 
enthusiasm felt by a great chemist in his 
laboratory or a great astronomer in his 
observatory. Great editors of documents, 
like great chemists and great astrono- 
mers, must be both born and made; they 
must be born with an enthusiastic love 
of historic truth and then they must be 
made over by the most elaborate train- 
ing in technicalities. Industry conquers 
everything, says the old Latin adage, and 
without industry all the enthusiasm and 
technical training in the world will 
accomplish but little in the field of edit- 
ing documents as in everything else. 
Incontestably the most industrious 
and accomplished editor of American 
historical documents is Dr. Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, who is this summer to pay his 
first visit to the Pacific coast. His 
industry is proved by the magnificent 
series of seventy-one volumes of “The 
Jesuit Relations,” which he is now fol- 
lowing up with thirty-one volumes of 
“Karly Western Travels.” To crown all 
he has just produced in this year of the 
Lewis and Clark celebration and expo- 
sition the original journals of Lewis and 
Clark in eight volumes. No such out- 
put has ever been made before by any 
American historical scholar and yet the 
quality is equal to the quantity. Doctor 
Thwaites is a great deal more than a mere 
proof-reader, though the accuracy of his 
proof-reading shows his long training as 
a newspaperman ; he is much more than 
a compiler of foot-notes and a master of 
cross-references, though he is a famous 
librarian and has been president of the 
American Library Association; he is a 
more highly trained historical scholar 
and has produced more to aid American 
historical scholarship through his chosen 
field of western exploration than any 
American professor of history, although 
he did not have a regular college course 
and does not hold a university professor- 
ship; and his. well-earned reputatiou 
rests upon the solid basis of work 
achieved. His modesty is such that it 
is difficult to get the details of his career 
and although one of the most popular 
men in the United States in both of his 
professions of historian and librarian, it 
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is difficult to glean from accessible works 
of reference the details of his career. 

Yet the Pacific coast should know 
something of the career and personality 
of the great editor who is to honor the 
University of California with two courses 
of lectures during its Summer Session 
this year; his name will be in every 
one’s mouth at Portland, when the 
throngs of visitors there realize all that 
he has done for the elucidation of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition; and it is 
a happy chance that this number of 
Sunset, which will be in the hands of 
so many visitors to the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition, should contain the 
first authentic account of the life and 
work of the man who in his way has done 
as much honor to the memory of the 
valiant pathfinders as the state which 
has honored their names in its great cele- 
bration of the present summer. 

Reuben Gold Thwaites is of English 
parentage; his father was a Yorkshire 
manufacturer and his mother’s relatives 
were iron masters in the same county. 
His parents came to the United States 
in 1851 and he himself was born in 
Boston in 1853. When just out of the 
High school at Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts, he found it necessary to make his 
own living and went west as a lad of 
seventeen in 1870. Like so many famous 
Americans he passed through the regular 
stages of working on a farm, teaching 
school, and writing on a newspaper. The 
farm was in Wisconsin; the country 
school he taught, a real old fashioned 
log schoolhouse, was in Winnebago 
county, Wisconsin; and he began his 
career as a newspaperman as city editor 
of a little daily paper at Oshkosh in 
the same state. While earning his living 
in these different callings the future 
editor devoted all his scanty leisure to 
study. He could not afford in these 
years the expense of a college course, but 
hammered away by himself at the books 
prescribed for study at Yale and Har- 
vard. 

Eventually, when about twenty-one 
years of age, he made his way back to 
the Atlantic coast, and although without 
a college degree he was admitted to 
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DR. REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, EDITOR OF “THE ORIGINAL JOURNALS OF 
LEWIS AND CLARK” 


postgraduate work at Yale University. For 
a year and a half he maintained himself 
at New Haven by newspaper correspond- 
ence, and then after writing for a time 
in Boston, he made his way back to Wis- 
consin as representative of the New York 
Times, and settled down in 1876 at Mad- 
ison as managing editor of the Wisconsin 
State Journal, then a large and flourish- 
ing paper. So far the story of the life 
of Doctor Thwaites differs not much 


from that of thousands of enterprising 
young Americans who have pursued 
knowledge diligently along the same 
lines and have educated themselves while 
earning their living in the three honest 
fashions of farm labor, school-teaching 
and newspaper work. But it is doubtful 
if any of the great editors of historical 
documents of the old world ever had 
this characteristic American training, 
and it is instructive to see that the 
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American without the highly specialized 
education of the European has yet 
attained to an equal proficiency in his 
chosen calling. 

In the year 1886 came the chance of 
Thwaites’ life. In that year Dr. Lyman 
Copeland Draper suggested that Thwaites 
should succeed him as secretary and 
superintendent of the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society. The post was exactly 
suited to Thwaites’ tastes. Dr. Draper 
had devoted his life to getting together 
the wonderful collection of documents 
illustrating the growth of civilization in 
the middle west, which is the glory of the 
library of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society. Thwaites himself has told us 
of the way in which Draper gathered 
these documents and from 1886 onward 
the first duty of Thwaites’ life has been 
the arranging and enriching of the 
Draper collection. He can sometimes be 
persuaded to tell in his own fascinating 
manner the incidents of his chase after 
documents among half breeds and fur- 
traders and although the work may not 
be so toilsome as it was in the days of 
Draper it can only be successfully car- 
ried on by one who has the hunter’s 
instinct for scarce historical material and 
the tact to win it from its possessor. 

To house in adequate fashion the fast 
growing collection of the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society became one of 
the cherished aims of its secretary’s life 
and in due time has arisen the sumptu- 
ous building at Madison, which is at once 
the library of the State Historical 
Society and of the State University, and 
which, both in its arrangements and in 
its architecture, owes much of its com- 
pleteness and its usefulness to the sug- 
gestions and the energy of Thwaites 
himself. It may be of interest to state 
here that the projected plans of the new 
library of the University of California 
at Berkeley are to some extent modeled 
upon the beautiful and adequate build- 
ing at Madison. 

During the time, now nearly twenty 
years, in which Dr. Thwaites has been 
at the head of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin he has been recog- 
nized as an authority in many lines, but 
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his heart, as all who have visited him 
in Madison know well, is with the great 
collection of historical material over 
which he presides. Apart from his pub- 
lished works it should be noted that he 
is a past master in library management 
and that he served as president of the 
American Library Association in 1900. 
He has undertaken some university 
teaching as lecturer on American history 
in the University of Wisconsin, and that 
university did itself the honor of con- 
ferring the degree of LL. D. upon him 
at the celebration of its jubilee in 1903. 
He has been a regular and much appre- 
ciated attendant at the annual meeting of 
the American Historical Association; he 
has read many papers at its meetings, 
including a notable paper on “The Story 
of Lewis and Clark’s Journals” at the 
New Orleans meeting in 1903; he has 
contributed much to the American His- 
torical Review, the recognized organ of 
the association; he has been president 
of its Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion; and he is at the present time a 
member of the executive council of the 
association. 

But it is to Dr. Thwaites’ published 
works that attention must now be given. 
The most important of his undertakings 
is best described in the words of its title: 


The Jesuit Relations and Allied Docu- 
ments. Travels and Explorations of the 
Jesuit Missionaries in New France (1610- 
1791). The Original French, Latin and 
Italian Texts, with English Translations 


and Notes; Illustrated by Portraits, Maps 
and Facsimiles. Seventy-one volumes. Cleve- 
land, 1896-1901. 


This is not the place in which to 
describe this stupendous work, which in 
its field is alike indispensable to the 
historical scholar and fascinating to the 
general reader. The executive ability 
which enabled Dr. Thwaites to carry this 
undertaking to its conclusion is as note- 
worthy as the care with which each 
volume has been produced. Next in 
importance comes the series now in 
course of publication under the title of: 


(1748-1846): A 
Edited with 
and 


Early Western Travels 
Series of Annotated Reprints. 
historical, geographical, ethnological 
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bibliographical notes and introductions and 
index. With facsimiles of the original title 
pages, maps, portraits, views, etc. Thirty- 
one volumes. 


Without dwelling upon the various 
other volumes which Dr. Thwaites has 
edited, such as Hennepin’s “New Dis- 
covery of a Vast Country in America,” 
it is time to cite his last work, “The 
Original Journals of Lewis and Clark,” 
illustrated with portraits, views, maps, 
plans, facsimiles, and atlas; eight vol- 
umes. Though the regular price of this 
edition is sixty dollars, a limited number 
of special sets are announced, with extra 
illustrations at $375. 

Although Dr. Thwaites is primarily 
an editor of historical documents, he has 
found time to produce many excellent 
little volumes of secondary history. The 
best known of these is the volume in the 
series of “Epochs of American History,” 
entitled “The Colonies, 1492-1750,” 
which first appeared in 1891 and which 
is still used as a text-book in many 
American schools and colleges. Other 
admirable little volumes are: “Father 
Marquette” in the Appleton’s Life His- 
tories, “Daniel Boone” in the same series, 
and “A Brief History of Rocky Moun- 
tain Exploration” in Appleton’s Expan- 
sion of the Republic series. But per- 
haps the final tribute to Dr. Thwaites’ 
reputation is to be found in the fact 
that he has been selected to write one 
of the most important of the forthcom- 
ing volumes of the great co-operative 
history of the American nation now 
being edited by Professor Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, namely, the volume on “The 
French and English in America, 1740- 
1763.” 

Such has been the life, such are some 
of the works, of a great editor and a 
great scholar. It is said by some super- 


ficial observers that the American people 
are wholly given up to the pursuit of 
wealth and that they have no room for, 
and no appreciation of ripe scholarship 
or honest work outside mere money- 
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getting. The life of a scholar, it is true, 
does not furnish sensational episodes ; 
its milestones are published works; its 
aim is to enlighten others. But if such 
a life is neither startling nor greatly in 
the public eye, it seems in the case of 
Dr. Thwaites to be productive of real 
and unfeigned happiness. Though small 
of stature, he is large of heart; his sun- 
shiny nature makes him welcome wher- 
ever he goes; his erudition is never 
obtrusive and his constant traffickings in 
the world of men have given him that 
tact which is sometimes lacking in the 
cloistered student. Not one of the least 
services that the establishment of the 
Summer Session at the University of 
California has rendered to the Pacific 
coast is, that it has been the means of 
bringing so many distinguished scholars 
to dwell for a time among us and to 
give us the light of their countenance. 
Dr. Thwaites is to give two courses upon 
the subjects in which he is recognized 
as the highest authority. In one course, 
intended for the general public and 
largely popular in its nature, he will 
deal with “The Inland Exploration of 
North America,” taking the whole of the 
heroic story from Spanish conquista- 
dors and Spanish missionaries through 
French explorers and British fur-traders 
to Lewis and Clark, the Astorians, Fre- 
mont and the railway surveys. In the 
other course, intended for students who 
know their Parkman, Dr. Thwaites will 
deal with “The History of New France,” 
from the time of Jesuit missionaries to 
the final story of ‘the capture of Quebec. 
That the student and scholar who has 
done so much to give us at last the truth 
about the travels of the pioneers in the 
middle and far west will be received 
with western hospitality and apprecia- 
tion upon his first visit to the Pacific 
coast goes without saying and this article 
has been written largely with the pur- 
pose of drawing attention to the person- 
ality and work of the greatest living 
editor of American historical documents. 
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JOAQUIN MILLER, FROM THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH BY BOYD 


The Oregon Sierra 


(** Sierra Grande del Norte” )' 
By Joaquin MILLER 


Written for Western Poets’ Day, July 15th, Lewis and Clark Exposition, closing the 
Western Authors’ Week. (See page 236.) 
Sierra Madre, Mother peaks, 
That keep companion with the sun! 
Sierra di Nevada, streaks 
Of snow and sun inwound as one— 
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Ye be but babes! Behold, behold 

My peaks of snow and sun and gold 
That gild the crimson, cobalt dawn ; 
That ward the em’rald Oregon ; 

That lift to God, in changeless white 
Above the bastioned walls of night— 
Inspiring more to look upon 

Than golden dolphins of Nippon.’ 


What shapely pyramids of snow, 

Set here, set there, set anywhere, 
White as white flocks that feed below: 
As if old Egypt planted there 

And left proud pyramids to grow, 
Ten million tall and multiplied 

Until they pushed the stars aside! 
And yet, what man hath seen or said 
In song or tale, how grandly fair 

This nameless glory overhead ; 

This unnamed New Jerusalem 

White as God’s trailing garment’s hem? 


The pioneer, content to teach 

Christ’s holy lessons and to rest, 

To preach content and ever preach 
That rest, sweet rest, is reckoned best— 
This buckskin prophet drove the plow; 
For he was worn, as worn with years. 
Two thousand miles of thirst and tears, 
Two thousand miles of bated breath, 
Two thousand miles of dust and death, 
When lo, yond gleaming hemispheres! 
But now the world shall know, yea now 
His son’s face lifteth from the plow! 


AuTHOR’s Note. 1. No one unwilling to pronounce the name of the Sphinx should aspire to behold 
her; for he can neither answer nor understand. Sierra—Series; saw; saw-teeth! Sierra Madre, 
or the Mother Sierra, lies far to the south, in gray, green or brown, but rarely white. Sierra di 
Nevada means a series of snow, and is a great improvement on the Alps; but the real Sierra of 
the mighty Sierras is away to the north, Oregon, Washington, Alaska. J. Hall Kelly, a Harvard 
scribe, who went to Oregon by water and so was not of the hardiest pioneers, gave the feeble 
name, Cascades, to the mighty Sierra of the north, really the most impressive on earth. 

2. “What is more, Ito rose from the ranks. He was without the accident of noble birth, 
though ‘born within sight of the dolphin’; that is, he was of the gentry class. Their eyes looked 
first on the bronze fish, which stood in a posture of reversed rampancy on the summit of the 
feudal castle towers in every Daimio’s capital. Nearest the empyrean, it stimulated to noblest 
effort. At Nagoya, fins, flukes and scales of this symbol of ambition were of solid gold.”—Dr. Griffis 
in May Craftsman. 
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The Great Northwest’s Centennial 
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Auspicious Opening of the Fair 
and Some of Its History 
Told by Press Manager 
Merrick 











EN years after the idea of a western 

world’s fair was conceived and 
nearly three years after the plan was 
seriously considered, the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition opened its gates to the 
public on June Ist. 
Vice-president Fair- 
banks, as the personal 
representative of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, was 
the principal speaker 
of the: day and the 
guest of honor at a 
banquet in the even- 
ing, and the President 
himself participated 
in the opening by 
pressing a golden key 
which started the fair 
at the close of the 
Opening ceremonies. 
It was a big day for 
Portland, the biggest 
day Portland ever saw, 
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and it was a big day for the Pacific 
northwest, and the Pacific northwest 
acknowledged the fact by making June 
1st a holiday. 

This western world’s fair has started 
auspiciously; it has still many days in 
which to prove whether or not it will be 
an entire success, for the fair period 
extends until October 15th, Sundays 
included. From the enthusiasm that was 
manifested on the opening day, and dur- 
ing the short period in which the fair 
has been a reality, it 
seems safe to prophesy 
that the enterprise 
conceived by Portland 
and forwarded by 
Portland people, and 
the people of the whole 
Pacific coast country, 
will be no disappoint- 
ment to the citizens 
who for many months 
have backed the fair 
with money and good 
cheer. 

There were many 
easterners at the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition 
on the opening day, 
and there will be many 
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more during the fair, if indications are 
to be relied upon. The people who have 
come from their homes in the east and the 
middlewest have been pleased with what 
they saw, not only of the fair but of 
the country which the fair is held to 
exploit, and many of them will decide 
to spend the remainder of their days 
in this western land, where almost any 
man can make a decent living and a 
man who has ability 
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in 1803-04, added to our national 
domain in a region equaling in extent 
the combined area of the states of Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachus- 
etts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin. This 
territory, the original Oregon country, 
embracing 307,000 square miles, now 
includes the states of Oregon, Washing- 

ton, and Idaho, with 





and who works may 
make a fortune. 

This exposition 
which extends over a 
period from June Ist 
to October 15th inclu- 
sive, is the first ever 
held west of the Rocky 
mountains under the 
patronage of the 
United States govern- 
ment, and is the big- 
gest thing of the kind 
ever attempted in the 
new west. It has 
aroused a great deal of 
attention, and seems 
likely to attract much 
patronage because it is 
held to exploit the 
resources of a country 
which, within recent 
years, has developed 
so rapidly as to make 
it a center of wide 
public interest. People 
who have desired to 
see this country for 








‘generous slices of 
Montana and Wyom- 
ing. It is a region 
which possesses nat- 
ural advantages supe- 
rior to those enjoyed 
by maty other parts 
of the United States, 
for its mild climate 
and abundant rainfall 
enable it to raise the 
standard grains and 
fruits, while as a 
dairying and_ stock- 
raising country it is 
unsurpassed. The 
Columbia is navigable 
for sea-going craft for 
more than one hun- 
dred miles from its 
mouth, and with its 
smaller branch, the 
Willamette, comprises 
a waterway for steam- 
boats which will act 
forever as a regulator 
of freight rates. The 
Oregon country last 
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years may find in 
the low rates offered 
by the railroads this summer an oppor- 
tunity to visit it at comparatively small 
cost, while at the exposition there are 
displays which will enable them to study 
the country at first hand without the 
trouble and expense of a complete tour 
of it. The exposition is an exploitation 
enterprise costing $5,000,000, probably 
the largest single advertising enterprise 
ever conceived by any community. 

The discovery of the Columbia by 
Captain Robert Gray in 1792 and the 
overland expedition of Lewis and Clark 


OPENING ADDRESS OF “UNCLE” JOE CANNON 


year produced 64,265,- 
041 bushels of small 
grains, 21,548,277 pounds of hops, 
nearly 40,000,000 pounds of wool, 
orchard products valued at $2,317,735, 
and mineral products, including gold, 
silver, copper and _ lead, worth 
$70,000,000. 

When the fair project was first seri- 
ously broached more than two years 
ago, Portland, the exposition city, which 
now claims a population of 130,000, con- 
tained about 100,000 inhabitants. A 
subscription committee visited the busi- 
ness men for the purpose of selling 
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ON THE OPENING DAY OF THE EXPOSITION NEARLY 40,000 PEOPLE WERE ADMITTED TO THE GROUNDS 


$300,000 worth of stock in the fair cor- 
poration. In two days the committee 
sold $420,000 worth of stock, and all 
but three per cent of this has been paid 
—a better showing than was made by 
any previous enterprise of a like nature. 
The state of Oregon, with a population 
of half a million, appropriated $450,000 
for the fair, and the people generally 
have supported the enterprise from the 
first. 

The exposition grounds are about fif- 
teen minutes’ ride by street car from 
the business and hotel section of the 
city and may be reached also by boat, 
as they adjoin the Willamette river The 
exhibits buildings and other structures 
occupy a strip of land about a quarter 
of a mile wide and a mile long, between 
the colonnade and Guild’s lake, a body 
of water 220 acres in extent, which 
forms the exposition’s great water fea- 
ture. The principal exhibit palaces 
bearing the names Forestry, Oriental, 
European, Agriculture and Manufac- 
tures, Liberal Arts and Varied Indus- 
tries, stand with their short sides facing 
the lake. The central feature of the 
exposition, Columbia court, which con- 
sists of two wide avenues with attractive 


sunken gardens between, occupies the 
space directly beyond the colonnade, 
between the Foreign and Agriculture 
buildings. The buildings are situated 
close together, so that the long walks 
which visitors to earlier world’s fairs 
remember so vividly are avoided. The 
grounds are attractively laid out. 
Stretches of greensward dotted with rose 
bushes and flowering plants occupy the 
space between the buildings. Portland 
is known as the “Rose City,” and 
deserves the name, for the rose blooms 
there nearly all the year round, in every 
front yard in town. ‘There are 20,000 
rose bushes on the exposition grounds. 
In the western part of the grounds a 
considerable portion of the site has been 
left almost in its natural state, forming 
Centennial park. 

The United States government has 
given its sanction of the Pacific west’s 
fair by providing buildings and displays 
worth $800,000. Uncle Sam’s depart- 
ment occupies a peninsula which juts 
out into Guild’s lake from the shore 
opposite the mainland. Here stands the 
stately Government building topped by 
two towers each 260 feet high. Con- 
nected with it on either side by peristyles 
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are the Fisheries and Alaskan buildings. 
At the right and rear stands the Irri- 
gation building which houses an inter- 
esting display of the processes of 
irrigation which means so much to the 
west. The Government peninsula is con- 
nected with the mainland by the Bridge 
of Nations, which is half a mile long 
and built in imitation of a solid stone 
bridge. The landward end of the Bridge 
of Nations, for a distance of 800 feet, 
has been constructed to a width of 200 
feet, and forms the Trail, the exposi- 
tion’s amusement street. The attractions 
occupy the space on either side of a 
wide avenue, and spread out 
on the shore of the lake at 
either side of the end of the 
bridge. Homer Davenport, the 
cartoonist, has a big “farm” in 
one end of the experimental gardens, 
where visitors may see his pheasants and 
other fowls brought from his New Jersey 
ranch. While there are some things on 
the Trail, including the ever-present 
Streets of Cairo, which have graced 
every exposition since Chicago’s fair, 
there are a number of new attractions 
which are unusually meritorious. A 
Klondike gold mine in actual operation, 
where $10,000 worth of gold is cleaned 
up every hour, is one of these. 

This exposition, while similar in many 
ways to earlier expositions, has some 
striking differences that make it inter- 
esting alike to the western folk who have 
never seen a big fair, and to the east- 
erner who has seen “everything since 
Chicago.” The site chosen for the fair 
is far and away superior in environ- 
ment to any ever utilized before for a 
similar purpose. Within its 406 acres 
are included woodland and lawn, hillock 
and lake, while fir-covered hills reach 
down to its western edge, and four 
snow-peaks, St. Helens, Hood, Rainier 
and Adams, sentinel the horizon. 

Every state which was carved out of 
the country which Lewis and Clark 
added to the domain of the United 
States is represented by a building, in 
which are housed displays intended to 
show just why that state is a good state 
in which a poor man may make a living 
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and a rich man may increase his fortune. 
Washington, sister to the exposition 
state, has one of the finest buildings on 
the grounds, crowning a height which 
overlooks Guild’s lake, and the 
interior is finished in native 
woods. Washington’s appro- 
priation of $75,000 is being 
used to good advantage. 

In the eastern part of the 
grounds, also overlook- 
ing the lake, Idaho has 
a handsome build- 
ing and display 












Goethe, photo 
ONE OF DAVENPORT’S PRIZE BEAUTIES 


provided for in an appropriation of 
$35,000. California, while not of the 
Oregon country, appropriated $90,000 
for representation at the fair, and has a 
beautiful display, housed in a building 
which is a replica of four famous Span- 
ish missions. 

Of the exhibits in the various build- 
ings, there is much that is new and 
western, for the western people have 
absolute confidence in the fair, and have 
secured all the space they could get. 
A majority of the Oregon counties have 
generous space in the Agriculture build- 
ing. The other states which have erected 
buildings such as Missouri, Massachus- 
etts, Utah, Illinois, and New York have 
their displays housed therein, this being 
permitted by a ruling made by the 
exhibits department when the demand 
for space was found to far exceed the 
supply. The advantage of the new 
arrangement lies in that it enables one 
to find the exhibit from a particular 
state or locality without a weary search 
throughout the exhibits palaces. 

The Forestry building has attracted 
more attention than any other structure, 
because it is the second largest log house 
in the world, and contains bigger timbers 
than were ever used uncut before. The 
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logs which compose its side walls and 
the colonnade of pillars supporting the 
roof are as thick as a man is tall, and 
forty feet long. One of them is eight 
feet in diameter and weighs thirty-two 
tons. The building, in its sturdy sim- 
plicity and solid strength, is typical of 
the mighty forests of the Oregon coun- 
try, which are estimated to contain 300,- 
000,000,000 feet of standing timber, 
board measure. 

Oregon gold mines have yielded $200,- 
000,000 worth of gold since the yellow 
metal was discovered and in the Mines 
and Metallurgy building at the fair 
there is an excellent display which shows 
how farmers raise crops in the summer 
and dig gold during the winter months 
when it is too wet to farm. For the 
purpose of investigating a black sand 
that is common throughout the Pacific 
coast region, the United States govern- 
ment has begun experiments which will 
show that the sands constitute the most 
valuable known mineral source. In the 
Agriculture building there are prunes as 
big as peaches, which give the lie to the 
boarding-house joke that classes them 
with hash, and there are strawberries as 
large as hen’s eggs, and apples that bring 
better prices than California oranges. 
All these things are but samples of the 
greatest of all displays, the Oregon 
country, which Lewis and Clark won for 
Uncle Sam, a country in which there 
is neither frost-bite nor  sunstroke, 
drought nor devastating flood. 
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The Poet of the Sierra, Joaquin 
Miller, Will Pay Tribute 
to Oregon on 
Poets’ Day 











N a letter to the exposition’s depart- 

ment of special events, Joaquin Mil- 
ler promises to be present on July 15th, 
but he insists that the day be called 
“Poet's Day,” and that all the poets 
be invited. “I am not entitled to first 
place,” he writes, except by right of 
antiquity. I have tried on the halo 
which you have fashioned for me, and 
it doesn’t fit. The poets are many— 
most of them poets of promise as yet; 
but let us get them all together. It will 
help all around and harm no one.” In 
deference to Mr. Miller’s wishes the 
exposition desires that all the poets, east 
or west, may be present on that day, 
without further invitation. It is par- 
ticularly desired that western poets and 
authors be present, during Western 
Authors’ Week, beginning July 10th. 
The task of inviting all by individual 
letter has been found impracticable, and 
the invitation is general, although the 
last day of the week, through wide pub- 
licity, already has become known as 
“Joaquin Miller Day,” and is likely to 
go down in literary history under that 
title in spite of Mr. Miller’s modest pro- 
test, all American poets will be 
honored. 
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A HAUL OF ROYAL CHINOOK SALMON ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


A special invitation has been sent to 
Edwin Markham, author of “The Man 
with the Hoe”’and many other poems, who 
was born at Oregon City, Oregon, hardly 
a dozen miles from the exposition site. 

While it is conceded that this gather- 
ing of western authors will arouse much 
interest, there being many writers of 
national reputation in the west, par- 
ticularly along the Pacific coast, there 
is no doubt that the chief interest will 
center in the presence of Joaquin Mil- 
ler. The poet of the Sierra undoubtedly 
is the most widely noted of western 
writers, his first reputation having been 
made in Europe. As a_ picturesque 
western character Miller is without a 
peer, and there are discerning critics 
who hail him as the greatest living 
American poet. 

Miller is an Oregonian. Born in Indi- 
ana, his parents brought him to Oregon 
many years before the state was admitted 


into the Union, when he was a small 
boy. The family came across the plains 
in a wagon like the other pioneers of the 
Oregon country and the whole Pacific 
slope. Miller describes his father as a 
man who was “always moving west,” 
his ultimate stopping place being the 
Willamette valley in Oregon. There the 
elder Miller finally settled down, near 
the present town of Eugene, where one 
of his sons still resides. Joaquin speaks 
of his father as a tender, gentle man 
who, though always a pioneer moving 
westward from place to place through 
wild country, never carried nor even 
fired a gun. The poet son cannot say 
as much for himself, for he has fought 
both white men and Indians and still 
bears the marks of several wounds made 
by Indian arrows in the Mount Shasta 
region when he was a boy. Miller’s 
parents gave him the notable names of 
Cincinnatus and Heine, and he was 
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“C. H. Miller” until the age of thirty 
and beyond, when certain very interest- 
ing circumstances caused him to adopt 
the first name of a notorious California 
bandit, Joaquin Murietta. 

George H. Himes, secretary in charge 
of the Oregon Historical Society’s room 
in the City Hall of Portland, said 
the other day that he printed the first 
two books published by Joaquin Miller. 
Mr. Himes conducted a printing estab- 
lishment at Portland in the sixties and 
did the work on contract for a local 
publisher. The first book was called 
“Specimens,” and was printed for pri- 
vate circulation among Miller’s friends. 
The second was entitled “Joaquin et 
al.,” the leading poem being a sympa- 
thetic rendering of the romance of Joa- 
quin Murietta. 

(See page 229.) 





President Goode Writes of the 
Great West Coast Country 
and the Centennial 
Celebration 








HE Pacific northwest and the Ore- 

gon country are sponsors for the 
Centennial Exposition. A century of 
remarkable progress finds in this enter- 
prise a fitting climax. The new north- 
west is the coming land of affluence, 
a new factor in the productive wealth 
of the nation. Its boundaries have been 
shifted from the Rockies to tidewater 


on the Pacific, and its awakening ener- 
gies are reaching out to engage trade and 
traffic with the lands beyond the sea. 

The exposition is a memorial to the 
energy, zeal, the confidence, and patriot- 
ism of American citizens. In the effort 
of upbuilding an enterprise of this mag- 
nitude in a comparatively sparsely sct- 
tled land, is disclosed that dominant 
quality of the Argonauts—determina- 
tion. 

It is quite reasonable that there are 
other sections of the United States fav- 
ored in many ways with resources and 
the advantages of climate and adapta- 
bility of soil and surroundings to pro- 
duce great wealth and make a prosper- 
ous people, but it is absolutely certain 
that no section excels the states of the 
Pacific northwest in variety and extent 
of products of river, mine, forest and 
sea, and the possibilities for producing 
wealth. In a few decades when the 
population shall have increased three 
times what it is now it may be safely 
set down that no section of the land 
will produce a greater amount of wealth, 
per capita, than the states bordering on 
the Pacific. 

The exposition represents a_ total 
expenditure of about seven million dol- 


lars. It secured the recognition of the 
national government with a national 


appropriation, thus placing it on the 
basis of an international exhibition. 


Nine of the leading commonwealths of 
splendid, 


the union have erected 
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HENRY EB. DOSCH 
Director of Exhibits 


representative buildings in keeping with 
the dignity of the people of the respective 
states. These states show their exhibits 
in their own headquarters, and these 
with about fifteen other states which 
display exhibits in the groups in the 
main palaces, attest the fact that the 
leading states of the union consider it 
well worth while to be officially present 
at the only national exposition held in 
the western half of the United States. 
Fourteen exhibit palaces and exhibition 
buildings constitute the nucleus of the 
groups of structures wherein live work- 
ing exhibits uniformly prevail over inan- 
imate displays. Compactly set upon less 
than five hundred acres of land and 
water, amid scenic surroundings of the 
most inspiring sort, the west coast expo- 
sition is presented to the world as a 
world’s fair, upon a scale affording to 
the beholder the maximum of pleasure 
and profit at a minimum of time and 
effort spent in studying it. 

The country builded whereof it knew 
not, when, a few years ago, the idea 
of a national exposition began to crys- 
tallize and eventually took concrete 
shape. That is to say, the city of Port- 
land hardly realized her own capabilities. 
Twice was the scope of the exposition 
enlarged to meet the pressure for out- 
side representation. With funds raised 
exclusively within her own territory and 
without a dollar of outside money, the 
exposition was brought into being. The 
result thus far has been to exceed all 
expectations. Never has an enterprise 
such as this received more spontaneous 


OSKAR HUBER 
Director of Works 


JOHN A. WAKEFIELD 
Director of Concessions 


advertising. It is talked about far 
beyond the reaches of its remotest admis- 
sion territory. The favorable action of 
the railroads insures a much larger 
attendance, from a great distance, than 
probably any other exposition enjoyed. 

California, Oregon, Washington — 
through these are the gateways to the 
orient. Upon them today the eyes of 
the commercial world are turned with 
expectancy and confident prophecy. The 
country itself is on exhibition, and the 
achievements of peaceful conquest and 
competitive effort here shown will be no 
less striking than has been witnessed 
elsewhere. The acquisition of additional 
population, the attraction of money for 
purposes of material development and 
the popularizing of the Pacific northwest 
country are the only assets looked for 
from the holding of the exposition. 

The completeness and variety of the 
attractions, and the congresses of the 
world of thought to be conducted here 
in connection with the exposition are a 
revelation to the people of the Pacific 
coast. It is impossible to overestimate 
the value of the educational benefits 
conferred upon the far west. The east 
is not too old to learn many things from 
the west. The mingling of the people 
from different parts of the union is 
productive of endless good, tending to 
eliminate sectionalism and making for a 
broader, more capable and intelligent 
citizenship. 

The aggregate of the funds distributed 
through the Pacific northwest and the 
west generally, indirectly due to the 
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holding of the centennial in Portland, 
will run into many millions. For the 
next twenty years or more the exposition 
will yield dividends to every citizen, city, 
town, village and rural section, as the 
riches of the land are converted, its 
latent power possibilities developed, its 
valleys made all-fruitful, and remote 
portions ramified with railroads. The 
exposition is a composite of progress 
in education, science, the arts, crafts and 
achievements of Western America, and, 
standing for these, the people may con- 
scientiously be proud of it. 





Governor Chamberlain Writes of 
“Oregon As It Is,” Telling 
of Its Wondrous 
Resources 











‘THE position of Oregon is unique 

in many respects. It is the old- 
est of the Pacific coast states in point 
of admission to the union, and yet 
until within the past few years it 
has been tardiest in commercial and 
industrial development. One of the 
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principal reasons for this has been its 
complete isolation. No transcontinental 
roads centered here, and Oregon could 
only be reached by a wearisome stage 
ride or an ocean voyage from San Fran- 
cisco to Portland. But when the gap 
between Roseburg and San Francisco, 
and that between Portland and Ogden 
was finally closed by railway construc- 
tion, the tide of immigration turned this 
way, and since then the growth of the 
state in wealth and population has been 
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phenomenal. There is every resource of 
soil and climate here to invite the 
home-seeker as well as those who seek 
fields for profitable investment. 

The valleys lying between the Coast 
and Cascade ranges of mountains, 
extending from the Columbia river on 
the north to the California line on the 
south, and varying in width from fifty 
to one hundred miles, are fertile beyond 
measure, and everything grows in lux- 
urious abundance. The earliest settlers 
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in these valleys confined their efforts to 
wheat production and livestock, but in 
recent years it has been found that fruit 
culture is more profitable and furnishes 
at the same time pleasant employment 
to a greater number of persons. The 
fruits here produced find a ready mar- 
ket not only in the east but in Europe 
as well. 

A few years since, through the efforts 
of one of the officials of the Southern 
Pacific company, the interest of the 
farmers of this section was enlisted in 
dairying, with the result that many 
creameries have been established, and in 
every case they have proved profitable 
to them as well as to those who have 
invested their money in the plants. The 
climate of these valleys is unrivaled, 
and it is safe to predict that the time 
is not far distant when this part of 
Oregon will be visited by tourists, both 
as a summer and as a winter resort. 
The ranges of mountains which over- 
look these valleys are covered with mag- 
nificent forests of fir, spruce and larch, 
while within their bosoms is concealed 
an abundance of minerals of all kinds 
that exceeds in value “the wealth of 
Ormus or of Ind.” 

Over to the westward of the Coast 
range and skirting the Pacific ocean, 
are many farms as productive as those 
farther to the east. Dairying is here 
carried on at a handsome profit, and 
fruit as well as cereals are produced in 
abundance. Lands in all of this west- 
ern portion of the state which are sus- 
ceptible of cultivation are held in small 
tracts and at reasonable prices, and those 
seeking homes are fastidious indeed if 
they cannot find locations and prices 
to suit them. The eastern portion of 
Oregon a little more than twenty years 
ago was devoted almost entirely to the 
raising of cattle, horses and_ sheep. 
Experience has proved that much of 
this territory is extremely fertile even 
without, and all of it with, irrigation. 
It has become the greatest wheat pro- 
ducing section in the world, and grad- 
ually the flocks and herds are giving 
way to the farmer and the home-builder. 
Many thousands of acres of land have 
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been segregated in the past three years 
under the Carey Act, and they are being 
irrigated by private enterprise, while the 
United States has its engineers in the 
field in Klamath, Lake, Malheur, Uma- 
tilla and Harney counties, expending 
large sums of money in furthering irri- 
gation on a very large scale. The cli- 
mate of eastern Oregon is more rigorous 
than that of the western portion of the 
state, but not nearly so severe as is that 
of states farther east, and it has rarely 
happened in the past that the winters 
were severe enough to seriously injure 
either cattle, horses or sheep. Many por- 
tions of eastern Oregon are rich in gold, 
silver, coal and other minerals, and as 
the country becomes more thickly set- 
tled, mining will become a more active 
industry. 

It is unfortunate that the central and 
southeastern portions of the state have 
not better railway facilities. But it is 
generally understood that the Harriman 
interests now have their engineers in the 
field, and that these interests will soon 
extend branch lines from points along 
the Oregon Railroad and Navigation 
company’s lines into the central and 
southern portions of the state, and thus 
control a traffic which will be profitable 
to the roads, and at the same time assist 
greatly in developing the practically 
undeveloped portions of the state. 

Oregon occupies a commanding posi- 
tion with reference to the commerce of 
the Pacific. Portland has acquired a first 
place as a wheat and flour exporter, and 
soon the railroads that unload the wheat 
of the inland empire at the steamship 
docks along the Willamette and Colum- 
bia rivers will reload them at these same 
docks with the rich cargoes of the 
orient, bound for points along the 
Atlantic seaboard. The railroad com- 
panies are preparing to meet the 
increased demand for passenger and 
freight accommodations, and costly per- 
manent improvements are being made. 
It may be safely predicted that the popu- 
lation and wealth of Oregon will more 
than double in the next four years, if 
the past is any criterion by which to 
judge of the future. 
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ON THE BRIDGE OF NATIONS, ON OPENING DAY, JUNE 1ST 





Governor Mead Says That Wash- 
ington Has Nearly Doubled 
in Population in 
Five Years 











S OME years ago a distinguished liter- 

ary man who visited this northern 
Pacific coast remarked that had the 
Pilgrim fathers landed at Puget sound 
rather than on the coast of New Eng- 
land, the north Atlantic shore would 
now be a goat pasture while the seat of 
civilization and commerce of the conti- 
nent would be within the borders of the 
present commonwealth of Washington. 
We who live in this region, and who 
have some knowledge of the natural 
resources that are all about us, are 
inclined to endorse his statement of the 


3 


case. We have an abiding faith that as 
our resources are exploited and as the 
charms of our climate, our delightful 
surroundings and our excellence of 
location in the zone of the world’s com- 
mercial activity become more widely 
known, the Pacific northwest will assume 
a commanding and perhaps the foremost 
position among the favored regions of 
the world. 

“Westward the course of empire takes 
its way.” Belt a library globe with a tape- 
line and note that as it crosses the points 
where the civilization and wealth of the 
world have once centered in their march 
westward it also crosses Puget sound. 
Westward to the far east the producers 
of the continent are now turning for 
markets, for in that direction le the 
most densely populated portions of the 
earth. The most advantageous shipping 
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IN THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING ON THE PENINSULA ARE INSTRUCTIVE AND ATTRACTIVE EXHIBITS FROM 
ALASKA AND THE PHILIPPINES BESIDES THE USUAL DEPARTMENT DISPLAYS 


point from the northwestern shore of 
the Pacific is Puget sound, 720 miles 
by routes of travel nearer the orient than 
the most available harbor to the south. 
The most advantageous entrepot for 
oriental imports likewise is Puget sound. 
Add to this the facts that within the 
borders of the state of Washington are 
the timber, fishing, mineral, coal, pas- 
toral, agricultural and_ horticultural 
resources of an empire and a population 
drawn from the sturdiest and most pro- 
gressive stock of this and other nations. 
Are we not, therefore, justified in the 
faith that we cherish in the ultimate 
pre-eminence of our state? 

Statisticians tell us that population 
and wealth are increasing at favored 


spots on the Atlantic seaboard, notably 
at New York, at a ratio so great that we 
of the northwest, with all our remark- 
able advancement, can never hope to 
catch up, but I cannot but regard exist- 
ing conditions on that seaboard as 
abnormal. How long can they last? 
One hundred years hence how changed 
will be the conditions? In the mean- 
time, no state in the union has a greater 
measure of genuine prosperity than 
Washington. During the campaign of 
last autumn, preceding my election, I 
visited sixty-six towns on my final tour 
of the state, and everywhere I heard the 
same story of growth, saw the same 
evidences of material advancement, noted 
the shrewd and intelligent manner in 
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which natural resources were being 
developed, and marked the absence of 
poverty and destitution. No boom is 
on, no fevered speculation is responsible 
for these conditions, but from the soil, 
the mines, the forests and the waters are 
coming the riches placed therein by a 
bountiful Nature and waiting only the 
hand of man to bring them into use- 
fulness.» 

Lying in the northwestern corner of 
the union, the state of Washington has 
an area of 69,180 square miles—a trifle 
smaller than Missouri and about one 
third larger than New York; or, to go 
to Europe for comparisons, larger than 
the combined area of England, Scotland 
and Wales, with a greater diversity of 
climate, physical conditions and resources 
than those three kingdoms possess. Put 
into acres, the area of the state is 
44,275,200. 

In 1900, the federal census gave to 
the state a population of 518,103. Since 
then the growth has been tremendous. 
Only one who has traveled recently from 


one end of the commonwealth to the 
other has an idea of the rapid and 
healthy increase in population and 
industries. Estimates prepared by the 
State Bureau of Statistics, from school 
census and other reliable figures, give 
the state at present a population of 
874,310 and I believe this is conservative. 
That is but a tithe of what the state can 
support. While our eastern Washing- 
ton farms produced 32,000,000 bushels 
of wheat last year, with an average crop 
of 28.1 bushels to the acre—the highest 
in the United States—not more than 
half the available wheat lands have been 
touched by the plow. Irrigation, as yet 
in its infancy, is working wonders in 
the arid regions where the soil, a rich 
voleanic ash, is productive to a seemingly 
marvelous degree. It is building up a 
population of small farmers, perhaps the 
most valuable citizenship a state can 
have. Coal and metal mining, fisheries, 
horticulture and other industries are but 
in their infancy, and all rich in possi- 
bilities. 
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The state is well served by transporta- 
tion lines. It is traversed its full 
breadth by the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific transcontinental lines, 
both of which have several feeders; the 
Union Pacific interests reach the eastern 
part of the state by their Oregon Rail- 
way and Navigation system and the 
western part by a traffic interchange 
with the Northern Pacific at Portland, 
Oregon. The Burlington and the Cana- 
dian Pacific also have entrances. In 
addition there are several small inde- 
pendent lines. With the enormous 
natural power at hand, electric roads are 
building fast. An interurban line thirty- 
seven miles in length, with an hourly 
service and vestibuled trains, connects 
the cities of Seattle and Tacoma. Such 
a line also runs from Spokane thirty- 
three miles to Lake Coeur d’ Alene in 
Idaho. Other lines of like character are 
projected to connect cities and to develop 
new traffic in farming regions. 

The Alaska trade practically centers 
on Puget sound, Seattle being the entre- 
pot and the shipping port for the great 
territory. This means a trade of mil- 
lions of dollars a year. Our deep-sea 
and coasting trade are progressing rap- 
idly. Puget sound now stands among 
the four great shipping ports of the 
United States and is pressing for a still 
better position. Trade with the orient, 
checked somewhat by the war, is yet 
increasing as the result of new lines of 
steamships. To put it briefly, I doubt 
that there is a spot in the world that 
can show a greater rate of development 
or such possibilities in that development 
as the state of Washington. 





“The Admiration. and Envy of 
All States,” Writes Senator 
Mitchell, Concerning 
Oregon 











HE present position of Oregon as 
a state is one well calculated to 
attract the attention of the people of 
every other state in the union, and 
incite the admiration and envy of all. 
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Although it is in comparative infancy, 
just entering its forty-seventh year as 
a corporate state, it is in geographic 
extent, in diversity of production, in 
scenic beauty, in climatic attractions, in 
agriculture, grazing, forestry and min- 
eral capabilities, developed and unde- 
veloped, equal to that of many other 
states, and superior to several. Although 
its growth until the past year .or two, 
by reason of its great distance from 
populous centers, the cost of reaching 
it, and the lack of proper publicity of 
its attractions as an inviting field for 
the home-builder, has been compara- 
tively slow; yet its settlement has been 
permanent and steady, and in all 
respects healthy and vitalizing, while 
within the past year, owing to its geo- 
graphical location on the rim of the 
great commercial orbit which includes 
the Pacific states, the Hawaiian and 
Philippine islands, China and Japan, it 
has attracted the attention of capitalists 
of the east and south. Today, as a grand 
result, there is in the state of Oregon, 
a most marvelous development in prog- 
ress, in which her boundless capabili- 
ties are being thoroughly vitalized, and 
her infinite resources thoroughly utilized. 

The state of Oregon today is enter- 
ing an era of most remarkable physical 
and commercial development, one in 
which her manifold hidden resources 
are not only being uncovered, brought 
to the surface, quickened and vitalized, 
but in which her trade relations with the 
orient are rapidly assuming a condition 
of gigantic importance. Today this 
young giant crosses commercial swords 
with those eastern nationalities which 
heretofore have reaped the rich benefits 
of commerce which flow from the ori- 
ental trade. Today the great Pacific 
heretofore undisturbed by the ships of 
commerce, is dotted with commercial 
fleets which are rapidly swelling a com- 
merce between Oregon and the orient 
that will eventually be of a character 
that will constitute Portland and other 
Oregon ports, maritime and commercial 
ports of the first rank. 

The mineral development of the state 
in eastern, middle and southern Oregon 
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has, for the past two or three years, been 
of a character to demonstrate beyond all 
question that Oregon is to be one of the 
largest gold-producing states of the 
union. 

The adaptability of our state for pro- 
ducing cereals, of course, is well known ; 
while as a fruit and berry-producing 
state it has no superior; apples, pears, 
prunes, cherries, strawberries, and many 
other fruits and berries are in volume 
and character unsurpassed by the like 
products in any other state in the union, 
or in fact by any foreign state. Our 
shipments of wheat, barley, wool, salmon 
and fruit, are very large indeed. 

During the past vear a new life seems 
to have been infused into our people, and 
large investments of various kinds are 
being made in different directions and 
in different enterpriscs. Eastern capi- 
tal is being rapidly attracted to our 


state; mills for the manufacture of 
lumber have been erected at various 


points, and large shipments of different 
kinds of lumber, shingles, doors, window- 
sash and other like products, are being 
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made monthly by both ship and rail. 
The chances today for favorable invest- 
ments in timber, mineral and agricul- 
tural lands, and also in prune and other 
fruit-growing lands, are excellent. 

The national government is now 
actively engaged in vigorously carrying 
forward large irrigation enterprises, and 
our arid lands are being rapidly brought 
into the area of cultivated fields and 
happy and prosperous homes. 

Our principal seaport, the city of 
Portland, is now a city of about 150,000 
people. Manufacturing industries of all 
kinds are springing up in every direc- 
tion, its population is rapidly increasing 
by emigrants mainly from the eastern, 
middle, and southern states, while many 
of the best kind of emigrants are coming 
from Germany, Sweden, Norway and 
other European countries. 

The Lewis and Clark exposition which 
opened in Portland on June 1st in 
connection with the national govern- 
ment exhibit, and those of many of the 
states of the union, and of oriental 
countries, present an exhibit of Oregon 
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THE ORIENTAL EXHIBIT PALACE—FIR-CLAD HILLS IN THE BACKGROUND 
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productions that will in a great measure 
be a faithful representation of the diver- 
sified productions of Oregon, and will 
give all comers an accurate insight into 
the real character of our state and its 
immense capabilities. 

Judging from present conditions it is 
safe to say Oregon’s future is pregnant 
with results soon to materialize in con- 
nection with its physical development, 
its internal and external trade, its com- 
merce and general advancement in all 
respects, which will place it in the front 
rank of American states. 





President Wheelwright of the 
Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce Says After Effects 
Will Be Marvelous 
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TROOPS AWAITING THE TERMINATION OF CEREMONIES ON OPENING DAY 





‘¢T)00M for the Prophet! Figs!” 
Thus did the itinerant merchant 
at the fair of olden times arrest the 
attention of the careless passerby in 
order to attract him to his wares and 
then induce him to become a purchaser. 
And in the first instance, this is the 
purpose of the modern exposition; the 
commercial principle and influence are 
strong; the progressive merchant, man- 
ufacturer and producer are all there; 
without them it could not exist; the 
merchant to show his enterprise in col- 
lecting and distributing; the manufac- 
turer to proclaim his ingenuity in the 
invention of new methods and in improv- 
ing old ones; and the producer to dis- 
play his energy and intelligence in 
causing the earth to give up its treas- 
ures in increased abundance—all for the 
primary purpose of making money. 
With the first great international 
exhibition held at the Crystal Palace 
in London in 1851, there dawned a new 
era for the exposition as a vital force; 
one of its four great departments was 
devoted to fine arts, and space for dis- 
play throughout was allotted, one half 
to Great Britain and one half to for- 
eign nations. Rather creditable to “the 
nation of shop-keepers,” thus to set the 
pace for its neighbor that had long 
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claimed to be the mistress of the arts, 
and thus to work the final transforma- 
tion of the bazaar into the exposition. 
The reversal was accomplished—instead 
of a pretended arrival of the Prophet to 
help the sale of merchandise, commer- 
cialism gave way to a crusade in the 
interests of art, of learning, of culture, 
and of the higher life. 

This being so, the first effect of the 
exposition is an increase in knowledge. 
“The proper study of mankind is man,” 
and the exposition affords an unexampled 
opportunity for this study, not only in 
looking on the various types of the 
human race, from the aborigines of one’s 
own country and the specimens of prim- 
itive races from all parts of the earth 
—from the “great white silence” of the 
frigid north to the “glows and glories 
of the broad belt of the world,” but in 
mingling with the representatives of 
nations more or less favored than our 
own, to profit by both example and 
warning. 

The secret of the success of that 
nation which now occupies the foremost 
place in the world’s eyes—the nation 
that after nearly twenty-five centuries 
of cohesive existence, studious and 
thoughtful, but according to ancient 
methods, and therefore comparatively 
unprogressive, has suddenly leaped to 
the front in the art of war—is that she 
has made of the entire world an expo- 
sition for our benefit. She has sent her 
intelligent emissaries to Germany to 
study military methods, to England 
to learn the art of building battleships, 
to all western nations to assimilate the 
results of modern science, and she has 
surpassed Germany in fighting men on 
land, has outdone England and America 
in fighting ships at sea, has excelled the 
most skilful surgeons of all lands in the 
practice of the comparatively new 
methods of antiseptic surgery, and has 
reduced sanitation for armies almost to 
an exact science. The first lesson in 
studying the exposition is to be learned 
from the Japanese, and if we follow the 
example of our oriental neighbors our 
after effect of this exposition will be an 
acquisition of knowledge that will have 
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an important influence upon our national 
growth, and we shall realize the truth 
of the famous but now half-forgotten 
saying of Lord Bacon that “Knowledge 
is power.” 

It was remarked by a thinker of rare 
intelligence that the great glass build- 
ing in which the exhibition of 1851 was 
held had a decided effect on the char- 
acter of the people to whom it was a 
daily vision of light and purity. If this 
be so (and the idea should not be sum- 
marily dismissed as fanciful, for the 
esthetic and the ethical lie nearer 
together in our nature than we think), 
how great should be the effect for good 
of the pure white buildings that loom 
in front of us like frozen symphonies, 
of great masses of brilliant light, of well- 
kept roads and paths, of trees and shrubs 
and flowers, all speaking eloquently of 
the beneficence of Nature and the intel- 
ligence of man. 

And finally, an after effect of this 
exposition should be a great development 
in art. It cannot be that we shall look 
upon the inspired work of painter and 
sculptor, that we shall listen to the music 
that has come thundering down the cen- 
turies without being stirred and stimu- 
lated to learn the lesson which art and 
music teach of the mystery of life. In 
other lands, the perfection of art has 
grown up out of merciless conditions ; in 
ours it shall come out of the paths of 
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peace. Let us not think that all this 
is imaginary, that people come to an 
exposition solely to be amused and go 
away satisfied with amusement. The 
process of development is largely uncon- 
scious. Let us not forget that progress 
has come by the effects of natural causes 
on the natural instincts, the stairway 
by which the animal has mounted to 
the pedestal where at last stands the 
redeemed man, clad in the attributes of 
love, sympathy, honor, justice and truth. 





President Allen of the Portland 
Board of Trade, Names 
Some Things Which 
Oregon Needs 








N climatic conditions, in variety and 

fertility of soil, in natural resources 
of water, mine and forest, Oregon has 
among the states of the union few peers, 
while none surpass her. Yet this rich 
heritage of soil lies substantially 
untouched by cultivation; these vast 
resources are developed to an extent 
scarcely sufficient to disclose their vast- 
ness and value; this unlimited water 
power flows on in its idle course practi- 
cally undisturbed, and this population, 
possessing all the qualification of good 
citizenship and prosperous almost beyond 
comparison, has been in the _ past 
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VICE-PRESIDENT FAIRBANKS’ PARTY IN THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING ON OPENING DAY; H. W. GOODE, 


PRESIDENT OF THE EXPOSITION, IS AT THE RIGHT OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT; ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


OF THE TREASURY, HORACE A. TAYLOR, AT THE LEFT 
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A CORNER OF THE MISSION-LIKE CALIFORNIA BUILDING, SHOWING THE DOLORES BALCONY 


conservative and timid to a degree, 
apparently insensible to the great advan- 
tages and possibilities possessed by their 
splendid state, or too indifferent to her 
claims to invite others to share their 
happy environments and help by their 
energy and capital to make her the peer 
of any other commonwealth. 

But today that conservatism and indif- 
ference is fast passing away, and our 
people are coming to realize more and 
more the greatness and wealth of those 
natural resources and the benefits to 
accrue from their development; to see 
that nature alone, however prodigal she 
may have been with her favors, does 
not make the state wealthy, populous 
and influential, and that concert of 
action on the part of all our people here, 
together with the addition of all the new 
men and new capital that can be induced 
to come, is necessary in order to realize 
the grand possibilities of the future. 

A new spirit has come to take the 
place of the old, the spirit of a new and 





greater Oregon, the spirit which domi- 
nates every self-respecting, progressive 
community—that of  self-dependence 
and self-help, and which recognizes the 
old proverb that the gods help those 
who first help themselves. In evidence 
of some of the splendid results of this 
new spirit attention need only be called 
to that grand culmination of united 
action, the Lewis and Clark exposition, 
temporary in existence but lasting in 
influence; to the construction of the 
Portage railway at Celilo whose opening 
to traffic was enthusiastically celebrated 
on June 3, 1905, and to the purchase 
and donation to the general government 
by the state of Oregon of the right of 
way for the construction of the Celilo 
canal. 

But all these things, however bene- 
ficial they may be, are only an earnest 
of what the people can accomplish when 
united, and do not satisfy the needs and 
bring about that full and symmetrical 
growth of the state that patriotic citizens 
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demand. Railroads, both steam and elec- 
tric, must be built into every section 
of the state not now supplied with 
this means of reaching the open market 
with its surplus products. Railroad cor- 
porations have been content, in the past, 
to operate, substantially, a single line 
of railroad on two borders of the state 
leaving the wealthy interior, an empire 
in itself and rich in all that goes to 
make up a_ splendid civilization, 
untouched by the magic wand of that 
greatest of civilizers, the railway. But 
the time has come when all sections 
of the state now without transportation 
facilities must and will be supplied. 
The reclamation of the hundreds of 
thousands of acres of arid and semi-arid 
land by the numerous irrigation pro- 
jects now in operation and soon to be 
inaugurated by the national government 
and private enterprise creates such an 
imperative demand for new roads or the 
extension of old ones into these regions 


that the fulfilment thereof cannot be 
much longer delayed. 

With her fertile acres supplied with 
abundance of water for irrigation pur- 
poses, and with railroad facilities suf- 
ficient to make every portion of the 
state reasonably and economically acces- 
sible, there follows that greatest of al! 
needs of the state—a large immigration 
of intelligent and progressive farmers 
from other less favored localities to 
occupy these- waste places, open up 
farms, establish homes, build churches 
and schoolhouses, and thereby enrich 
civic life and advance civilization. 

By reason of the postal free delivery 
system and the inauguration of a sys- 
tem of rural electric railway lines, thus 
bringing the conveniences and many of 
the luxuries of the city to the very doors 
of the farmer, increasing numbers of the 
dwellers of the city are finding country 
life far more attractive than formerly, 
so that the movement of population 
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TINTBRIOR OF THE FORESTRY BUILDING, SHOWING THE ENORMOUS LOGS USED IN THIS CONSTRUCTION 
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THE PORTLAND HIGH SCHOOL—TOP NOTCH OF THE CITY’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


from country to city which set in a 
half century ago and prevailed to an 
alarming extent until recently, now 
shows a tendency to flow back again to 
the country in search of a more quiet, 
healthful and prosperous life. To all 
such and to the farmer, miner, mer- 
chant, manufacturer, horticulturist, 
industrious mechanic and laborer, the 
professional man and scholar, Oregon 
throws wide her portals in confident 
assurance of fine opportunities and rich 
rewards. 








Portland, Its Progress and 
Prospects, Are Here Told 
of by Robertus 
Love 








ORTLAND was founded in 1846, 
the year in which the treaty with 
Great Britain was signed, whereby the 
United States acquired undisputed title 
to the territory known as the Oregon 
country, embracing the present states of 
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Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho, with portions of Mon- 
tana and Wyoming; in area, 
307,000 square miles; in fer- 
tility, natural resources and 
promise, practically incapable 
of estimation. In 1860 Port- 
land had grown to be a town 
of 2,000 people; in 1905, 
according to the round num- 
bers estimate by the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce statis- 
tician, it contains 200,000 
inhabitants. This estimate, it 
should be pointed out, includes 
several populous suburbs; the 
growing city itself is con- 
servatively estimated to con- 
tain certainly from 130,000 to 
150,000 people. 

The city lies upon the banks 
of the Willamette river—on 
both banks, for the river 
bisects the town almost through 
its center from south to north. 
Following the river, it is 
twelve miles to the Columbia 
river; but the Columbia, above 
the point of junction, runs 
within four miles of Portland. 
Though a hundred miles from 
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the Pacific ocean by river, the 
city has a deep-water harbor, 
the great ocean-going vessels 
loading at its wharves and 
easily passing out to the ports of 
the orient, or to San Francisco or 
around the Horn. Thus Portland is 
in communication by water with every 
port in the world. According to govern- 
ment figures just published, more wheat 
was exported from Portland during the 
past nine months than from any other 
American port. For the ten years clos- 
ing December 31, 1904, the river traffic 
alone, centering at Portland, aggregated 
13,000,000 tons. In 1904, though the 
foreign export lumber trade of Portland 
was immeasurably impaired by reason 
of the Russo-Japanese war, the coast- 
wise lumber exports exceeded those of 
1903 by more than 20,000,000 feet. The 
coastwise lumber shipments amounted to 
87,810,966 feet, and the foreign lumber 
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shipments to 44,686,635 feet. The 
largest cargo of flour ever floated upon 
any sea was shipped out of Portland 
in the steamship Algoa. The ocean 
commerce of the city averages $12,000,- 
000 a year. Portland’s business firms, 
according to the latest available figures, 
had an aggregate capital of more than 
$107,000,000 two years ago; the city 
since then has become the home of many 
important commercial enterprises. The 
city has fifteen banking institutions, the 
bank clearings for 1904 being $189,051,- 
469.92. Last year more than $42,000,- 
000 was on deposit in Portland banks, 
and the deposits have increased greatly. 

As to lumber, Portland leads the 
world. “Lumber grows on trees in Ore- 
gon,” as a facetious easterner remarked ; 
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the trees of Washington and 
Oregon from the mighty for- 
ests studded thick with giants, 
furnished for Portland saw- 
mills in 1904 a cutting of 
413,559,285 feet, valued at 
$4,500,000. Portland shipped 
in that year for the coastwise 
trade alone 64,886,452 feet of 
lumber, of which approxi- 
mately 32,000,000 feet went 
to San Francisco and 34,000,- 
000 feet to San Pedro. The 
shipments for April of the 
present year aggregated 6,270,- 
000 feet. 

Not long ago a man from 
the far east, near Boston, wrote 
to an acquaintance in Port- 
land: “I am _ contemplating 
a removal to Portland, and 
there is only one thing that 
deters me; I fear that your 
schools may be inadequate 
for the education of my young 
children.” The Portland cor- 
respondent replied something 
like this: “Portland has thirty- 
six public schools, eight kin- 
dergartens, a law school, a 
medical college, a dental col- 
lege, eleven sectarian schools, 
two military schools, four 
business colleges, three pre- 
paratory schools, two acad- 
emies of music and elocution, 
a special institute, a school of 
correspondence, an academy, a 
special school for young 
women, a manual training 
school, a cooking school, and 
a top-grade high school. The 
total number of private schools 
is thirty-three. In the thirty- 
six public schools 374 teachers 
are employed, and in the Port- 
land high school there are 
twenty-one teachers. The city 
erected six new school build- 
ings in 1904. If your children 
cannot find sufficient instruc- 
tion at these schools, they may 
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The Custom House, Portland (top); Chamber of Com- 
merce (center); the Public Library. 


supplement the course by reading books negized, either—which contains consid- 


from our free public library—not Car- 


erably more than 40,000 volumes.” 
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There are 110 churches in Portland, 
besides a considerable number of mis- 
sions. The Methodist Episcopals lead in 
the number of churches, having sixteen. 
The Episcopalians have thirteen, Baptists 
eleven, Presbyterians eleven, Roman 
Catholics ten, Lutherans ten, Congrega- 
tionalists seven, Hebrews four, Christians 
three. Other denominations represented 
by from one to three congregations are 
the Seventh Day Adventists, Cumberland 
Presbyterians, Swedenborgians, Christian 
Scientists, United Presbyterians, Unitar- 
ians, Universalists, United Brethren, 
Latter-Day Saints, Friends, Evangelical, 
Evangelical Reformed, Mennonites and 
African Methodists. Portland’s church 
edifices will compare most favorably with 
those in any other city. 

Last year the real estate transfers: in 
Portland amounted to nearly $11,000,000. 
The number of building permits issued 
during the year was 2,015, the cost of 
the new buildings reaching $3,660,287. 
The enormous increase in building 
activity during the present year, due in 
a measure to the exposition’s demands, 
but more largely to the constantly aug- 
menting normal growth of the city, can- 


not be estimated at this time with any 
degree of accuracy. 





Portland, Practical and Poetical, 
Written of by J. H. 
Cradlebaugh, Veteran 
Newspaperman 











‘TRE city of Portland, though new 
as compared to eastern cities, is 
one of the wealthiest communities in 
the United States. This wealth is 
well disseminated, there being but few 
millionaires, and thousands of really 
rich people, the class which has enough 
that any reasonable desire may be grati- 
fied without stopping to consider the 
cost, and yet not burdened with money, 
until its care makes slaves of its owners. 
The city, with an estimated population 
of 130,000, is beautifully situated on 
the Willamette river, twelve miles above 
its junction with the Columbia, and is 
the business, as well as the geographical 
center of the northwest. 
Oregon is divided by its mountains 
into three sections; the magnificent 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR MANY EXPOSITION VISITORS, THE HOTEL PORTLAND 
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Willamette valley, the coast region, 
and eastern Oregon. To these might be 
added the “down the Columbia” country, 
including all southwestern Washington. 

To get from any one of these sections 
to any other, one must go to Portland, 
the common center. In addition to the 
railroad systems the Willamette and 
Columbia rivers are natural highways 
over which the products of an empire 
are carried to her to be shipped to all 
the realms of the earth. The wharves 
are lined with deep-sea vessels which 
carry away annually twenty million 
bushels of wheat, and hun- 
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from the high hills to the blue waters 
of the Willamette, fresh from the 
everlasting snows. Here is the fifth 
river in the world for magnitude, and 
beyond cavil the first in the beauty 
and grandeur of its right of way; 
here the horizon of the city is rimmed 
by lofty mountains from whose blue 
ridges five snow-crowned peaks lose 
themselves in azure skies; a panorama 
of forest and farm and willow-fringed 
river in which new beauties may be found 
every time one looks. A climate is here 
ignorant of the zero point, permitting 





dreds of millions of feet of 
Oregon pine, the best all- 
around timber in the world. 

It is less than a hundred 
years since the eyes of a 
white man first saw this 
locality; only fifty years 
since a little clearing was 
made in the primeval forest, 
and the first rude log-cabin 
built. Located on the out- 
skirts of the nowhere, a 
punctuation point on the 
map of the world, the future 
held little of promise, and 
that simply a hazy vision of 
a far-away time. Two thou- 
sand miles from civilization, 
it could only be reached 
by a wearisome six months 
of travel, through a country 
over-run with hostile Indians, 
or by a sea-voyage occupying 
almost as much time. It 
was not a prospect to cause 
an Oklahoma rush—and, 
indeed it is surprising that 
even the restless pioneer of 
the Mississippi valley would 
burn his ships behind him 
and cast his fortunes in “the 
continuous woods.” Its 
growth, however, has been 
steady and ever accelerating. 

There is not a city in the 
ring of the world on which 
generous nature has so lav- 














ished her resources. Undu- 
lating slopes 
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LOOKING DOWN SIXTH STREET, PORTLAND, SHOWING IN ORDER 
THE HOTEL PORTLAND, THE MARQUAM BUILDING, AND THE 
“OREGONIAN” BLOCK 
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outdoor roses at Christmas, yet cool 
enough in summer to make for eastern 
people a summer resort with nights that 
the perspiring denizens of the east never 
even dreamed of. 

As a residence city Portland has few 
equals, and no superiors. Beautiful 
modern homes, verdure tropical in its 
luxuriance, roses everywhere, and a 
bewildering array of all other flowers 
make every dwelling a bower of beauty. 
Elm and soft maple trees shade the resi- 
dence streets, and the many beautiful 
drives are bordered with majestic firs 
towering two hundred feet in the air, 
and beneath them a tangle of vine- 
maple, dogwood and undergrowth wall- 
ing the winding roads with green, and 
here and there great masses of fern, 
undreamed of elsewhere. 

To the south of the city the hills rise 
abruptly, and there one may drive from 
the smooth asphalt and in five minutes 
be in a forest, in which the road alone 
is evidence that it is known of man. 
These hills are called the heights, and 
as one ascends the winding roads lead- 
ing to their summits a landscape inde- 
scribable in its loveliness, opens ever 
more and more beautiful, until, as the 
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summit is reached, one can only look 
and look and drink in the vision in 
silence. Below lays the city through 
which winds the river, and beyond it the 
gently undulating slopes rise to fall 
again, six miles away where flows the 
Columbia, and beyond that the pretty 
little city of Vancouver, Washington, 
looking in the distance like a toy crea- 
tion. Beyond that still are miles upon 
miles of evergreen forest, on which the 
snow-capped peaks of St. Helens, Adams 
and Tacoma look down, and the blue 
ridge of the Cascades cuts off the vision, 
save where the great gorge of the Colum- 
bia has rent the mountain and there head- 
land and bluff grow blue and faint and 
finally blend with the horizon. 

So much for Portland, the beautiful. 
On its practical side it is a thoroughly 
modern, up-to-date city. Its business 
men are conservative, rather too much 
so, but its trade is vast and far-reaching, 
but details of this are beyond the scope 
of this article. 

Its school system ranks high, the 
buildings are modern, of handsome 
design, well ventilated, conveniently 
located, and equipped with due regard 
to sanitation. The corps of teachers 














THE CITY OF ASTORIA, AT THE MOUTH OF THE COLUMBIA, FOUNDED BY JOHN JACOB ASTOR 
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THE SNOW-CLAD CONE OF MT. ST. 


will compare favorably with an equal 
number from any city on the continent, 
for one must remember that in this, 
as well as in all other classes, the ener- 
gelic, progressive and self-reliant come 
west. 

The postoffice is centrally located in 
the middle of a block. It stands just 
across the street from the Hotel Port- 
land, one of the finest of hotel structures. 
In front of the county courthouse are 
two blocks of park, so cool and green 
and shady that one forgets even the 
existence of a temple of justice. The 
fire department is well-equipped and its 
splendid work with many a blaze justi- 
fies the pride every citizen feels in it. 
‘The city water supply is the finest in 
the United States. The water is taken 
from Bullrun, a mountain stream, the 
mains tapping it well up in the Cas- 
cades. It is brought in iron pipes some 
twenty-five miles, and is abundant, pure, 
cool and cheap. 

The street-car service is good and 
reaches to the remotest suburbs. One 
line runs to the Columbia river, connect- 
ing with a ferry for Vancouver, Wash- 
ington. This is a beautiful little city 
of five thousand, the original location 
of the Hudson bay company, and second 
settlement in the northwest. Here is 
also located the headquarters of the 
army for the department of the Colum- 
3% 
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SEEN FROM PORTLAND HEIGHTS 


bia, and pronounced by many the most 
beautiful army post in this country. 





How the Oregon Development 
League Labors Are Helping 
to Build Up the 
State 











AKING of a commonwealth is not 

the accident of individual circum- 
stances that combine through chance. 
Certain epochs in the development of 
every state become celebrated for their 
influence upon its future. Rarely has 
there been an example in any portion 
of the country of more complete har- 
mony between commercial and industrial 
interests for the advancement of all, or 
greater unity between communities hav- 
ing diverse industries, than in the effort 
now made for the common purpose of 
attracting to Oregon homeseekers of the 
best class. This is the pivotal epoch of 
an empire in the making. 

With a record of accomplishments of 
which every citizen may feel proud, the 
movement to encourage immigration has 
been largely centralized in the Oregon 
Development League, which has been the 
most forceful factor in arousing public 
sentiment for a greater Oregon through 

























































































The vine-clad porches and park-like grounds are features 
of Portland bomes. 
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active co-operation of commer- 
cial bodies, railroad and citi- 
zenship. There has been inter- 
woven in this activity various 
civic movements embodied in 
the campaign for improved 
public highways, efforts to 
secure construction of branch 
lines of railroad to furnish 
transportation facilities to new 
districts, and dissemination of 
the idea among Oregon people 
that if one community does 
not possess that which appeals 
to the intending settler it is 
certainly to be found in 
another. Knowledge of th« 
resources of various localities 
has been made general through 
the medium of the state con- 
ventions of the League held in 
Portland and district conven- 
tions held in different local- 
ities, for which the railroads 
have made special excursion 
rates. 

Composed of delegates from 
fifty-five commercial bodies 
scattered throughout the state 
that constitute the organiza- 
tion, making it the strongest 
in any state devoted to pro- 
motion work, and admitting 
delegates appointed by mayors 
of towns not having branches 
of the league, or by county 
commissioners, the conventions 
are thoroughly representative 
in character. Owing to the 
wide range of discussions at 
the general conventions, Presi- 
dent E. L. Smith and the 
writer, the secretary, found it 
necessary to divide the delib- 
erations into sections at the 
last convention, held in April, 
in order not to make the ses- 
sion impracticably lengthy or 
neglect topics worthy of 
extended consideration. Judge 
J. H. Scott, president of the 
Oregon Good Roads Associa- 
tion presided over the Good 
Roads section; Wilbur K. 
Newell, a member of the State 
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Board of Horticulture, was 
chairman of the fruit section ; 
J. W. Bailey, State Dairy and 
Food Commissioner, lead the 
dairy section, and Colonel E. 
Hofer, president of the Wil- 
lamette Valley Development 
League, presided over the agri- 
cultural section. This method 
was found entirely satisfactory 
both for economizing time and 
enabling more comprehensive 
discussion of topics. Intense 
interest manifested in these 
conventions, in which not only 
political and industrial cap- 
tains have joined, but leaders 
have come from the ranks of 
merchants, manufacturers, 
employers and employed, indi- 
cates the degree to which the 
development idea has aroused 
energies of the people. 
Conditions prevailing as a 
natural sequence of the pros- 
perity that has been general 
over the Pacifie coast states, 
are and have been peculiarly 
favorable to Oregon growth. 
In addition to this fact con- 
struction work is in progress 
on at least three lines of rail- 
road to develop new territory, 
two of which are nearing com- 
pletion, one suburban electric 
company is building its first 
line out of Portland: others 
are adding to their mileage 
of interurban and suburban 
trackage. Completion of the 
Portage railway, by the state 
of Oregon, by which traffic 
of the Columbia river may be 
transferred around Celilo falls, 
pending completion of the ship 
canal for which appropriation 
las been made by congress, 
brings realization of the long- 
deferred hope of the inland 
empire for an open river to 
the sea. Transportation devel- 
opments in Idaho, and along 
the eastern portion of the Ore- 
gon-Washington boundary, 
although outside the borders 
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From every Portland dooryard one sees delicate tracer 
of leaf and limb. , 
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A mad riot of bloom is found in Portland in July, or 


later, in the echo-season of October. 


of the state are none the less 
pretentious of aggrandizement 
for its future. Announcement 
made authoritatively that the 
Riparia-Lewiston cut-off of the 
Union Pacific lines (Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany) and that the Northern 
Pacific will immediately build 
into the interior of Nez Perc 
section, the two lines to be 
operated jointly by Hill and 
Harriman roads, means open- 
ing of a new Idaho agricul- 
tural district to settlement and 
trade, which as a part of the 
great Columbia basin is tribu- 
tary to Portland. 

Service rendered by the 
railroads in promotion, dis- 
seminating carefully collected 
authentic information through 
the medium of exclusive pub- 
lications that are issued in 
editions of hundreds of thou- 
sands, has been invaluable in 
reaching large numbers of 
inquirers throughout the coun- 
try. Through the advertising 
and immigration departments 
of the different roads, and 
direction of passenger agents 
and representatives, has been 
given assistance and encour- 
agement to the bodies striving 
toward ends for which the 
transportation companies are 
equally concerned. 

During the summer months 
thousands of people will set 
foot on Oregon soil for the 
first time. Among these will 
be leaders in thought and 
action who participate in the 
most important national gath- 
erings of the year, notably the 
Trans-Mississippi Commercial 
Congress and the National 
Irrigation Congress. Of these 
visitors a great many will be 
attracted, not so much by the 
exposition as by the low rates 
made by the railroads afford- 
ing the opportunity to visit the 
Pacific states. Nearly all— 
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lallowing for the exception that proves a 
well- established rule—will return to their 


homes beyond the Cascades ardent admir- 
ers of the climate, soil, cities, and people 
of the Pacific slope, that cannot fail to 
prove fruitful of an immigration to 
Oregon and sister states surpassing any 
previous experience. 

Every secretary of every organization 
in the Oregon Development League has 
constituted himself an information 
bureau to answer inquiries concerning 
his section of the state. These organiza- 
tions, localities and officials are as 
follows : 


Albany—Albany Commercial Club; E. C. 
Roberts, secretary. 

Arlington—Arlington Commercial Club; S. 

Thomas, secretary. 

Ashland—Ashland Board of Trade; M. F. 
Egeleston, secretary. 

Astoria—Astoria Chamber 
Charles Higgins, secretary. 

Baker City—Baker City Development 
League; Orville Johnson, secretary. 

Burns—Burns Board of Trade; Dr. W. L. 
Marsden, corresponding secretary. 

Condon — Gilliam County Improvement 


of Commerce; 


League; Jay Bowerman, secretary. 
Corvallis—Benton County Citizens’ League; 
secretary. 


John F. Allen, 
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Cottage Grove—Cottage Grove Commercial 
Club; F. H. Rosenberg, secretary. 

Dallas—Dallas Board of Trade; J. C. Hay- 
ter, secretary. 

Dayton—Dayton Board of 
Rippey, secretary. 

Drain—Drain Commercial 
Fetter, secretary. 

Echo—Citizens’ Association of Echo and 
vicinity; H. C. Willis, secretary. 

Elgin—Elgin Commercial Club; 
Smith, secretary. 

Enterprise—Wallowa County Development 
League; J. A. Burleigh, secretary. 

Estacada—Estacada Development League; 
E. F. Surface, secretary. 

Eugene gene Commercial Club; 
Bryson, secretary. 

Fairview — Fairview Civic 
Club; postoffice, Cleone; A. L. 
tary. 

Forest 


Trade; O. B. 


Clubs: A... 'T. 


Frank E. 


R. S$. 





Improvement 
Stone, secre- 


Board of 





Grove—Forest Grove 
Trade; W. H. Hollis, secretary. 
Grants Pass—Grants Pass 
ciation; R. L. Coe, secretary. 
Harrisburg—Harrisburg Development Club 

Ira A. Phelps, secretary. 
Heppner — Morrow County Development 
League; C. E. Woodson, secretary. 
Hillsboro—Hillsboro Board of Trade; 
Heidel, secretary. 
Hood River—Hood River Commercial Club; 
A. D. Moe, secretary. 
Huntington—Huntington Development 
League; J. E. Paul, secretary. 


Miners’ Asso- 


F, M. 








A BIT OF A PORTLAND 


ROSE GARDEN 
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Independence—Independence Improvement 
League; G. A. Hurley, secretary. 

Ione—Ione Development League; W. P. 
Myers, secretary. 

Irrigon—Irrigon Fruit and Vegetable Grow- 
ers’ Union; D. C. Marston, secretary. 

Jefferson—Jefferson Development and Im- 
provement League; W. F. Schuller, secretary. 

Joseph—Joseph Commercial Club; George 
Mack, secretary and treasurer. 

Junction City—Junction City Development 
League; G. F. Skipworth, secretary. 

Klamath Falls—Klamath County Promo- 
tion Club; C. C. Brower, secretary. 

LaGrande—LaGrande Commercial Club; R. 
L. Lincoln, secretary. 

Lebanon—Lebanon Board of Trade; Samuel 
M. Garland, president. 

Marshfield—Marshfield Chamber of Com- 
merce; I. S. Kaufman, corresponding secre- 
tary. 

McMinnville — McMinnville 
League; J. C. Cooper, secretary. 

Medford—Medford Commercial Club; Hol- 
brook Withington, secretary. 

Myrtle Creek—Myrtle Creek Development 
Club; H. P. Rice, secretary. 

Newberg—Newberg Board of Trade; E. H. 
Woodward, president. 

North Bend—North Bend Chamber of Com- 
merce; F. M. Rummell, secretary. 

North Yamhill—North Yamhill Board of 
Trade; W. R. Bunn, secretary. 

Oakland—Oakland Development League; 
Lynn Caton, secretary. 

Ontario—Ontario Chamber of Commerce; 
George Candland, secretary. 

Oregon City—Oregon City Board of Trade; 
John Loder, secretary. 

Pendleton—Pendleton Commercial Associa- 
tion; A. W. Nye, secretary. 

Portland—Portland Commercial Club; Tom 
Richardson, manager. 

Prineville—Prineville Citizens’ Business 
League; M. R. Elliott, secretary. 





Development 


Roseburg — Roseburg Commercial Club; 
Frank G. Micelli, corresponding secretary. 

St. Johns—St. Johns Commercial Associa- 
tion; J. C. Crome, secretary. 
»Salem—Greater Salem Commercial Club; 
Colonel E. Hofer, president. 

The Dalles—The Dalles Commercial and 
Athletic Club; J. M. Patterson, secretary. 

Umatilla—Umatilla Development League; 
C. E. Amsbury, secretary. 

Union—Union Development League; L. J. 
Davis, secretary. 

Vale—Malheur County Board of Trade; 
J. W. McCulloch, secretary. 

Weston—Weston Commercial Association; 
F. F. Humeston, secretary. 





The Trans-Mississippi Congress 
and the National Irrigation 
Convention to Meet 
During August 











Ses of the most important assem- 
blies to occur during the exposition 
at Portland are the Trans-Mississippi 
Commercial Congress, August 16-19, 
and the National Irrigation Convention, 
August 21-24. The officers of the Trans- 
Mississippi Congress are as follows: 


President, Theo. B. Wilcox, Portland, Ore- 
gon; first vice-president, John W. Noble, 
St. Louis, Missouri; 


third vice-president, M. J. Sanders, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; fourth vice-president, Dr. 
T. C. Frazier, Coffeyville, Kansas; secretary, 


Arthur F. Francis, Cripple Creek, Colorado; ~ 


treasurer, George B. Harrison, Jr., Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
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second vice-president, ~ 
Samuel Newhouse, Salt Lake City, Utah; 


Chas 
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Executive Committee—Rufus 
Pp. Jennings, chairman, San Fran- 
cisco, California; Tom Richard- 
son, vice-chairman, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Advisory Board—A. L. Black, 


ton; E. R. Moses, vice-chairman, 


Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Henry R. Witmore, St. Louis, 
Missouri; R. W. Richardson, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Congressional Committee—R. 
C. Kerens, chairman, St. Louis, 
\lissouri; H. P. Wood, San 
Diego, California ; Herbert Strain, 
Great Falls, Montana; Fred W. 
Fleming, Kansas City, Missouri; 














D. B. Henderson, Galveston, 
Texas. 

Vice-presidents— Alaska, Wil- 
liam A, Kelly, Sitka; Arkansas, C. C. Reid, 
Morrilton; Arizona, George H. Maxwell, 
Phoenix; California, N. P. Chipman, Red 
Bluff; Colorado, James H. Peabody, Canon 
City; Iowa, Bart E. Linehan, Dubuque; 
Idaho, John P. Vollmen, Lewiston; Indian 
territory, Henry J. Keller, South McAles- 


ter; Kansas, J. <A. Troutman, Topeka; 
Louisiana, J. S. Dixon, Natchitoches; Minne- 
sota, Rufus A. Hoyt, St. Paul; Mon- 
tana, W. A. Clark, Butte; Missouri, E. 


L. Adreon, St. Louis; Nebraska, Henry T. 
Clarke, Omaha; Nevada, Frank Ish, Tonopah; 
New Mexico, H. J. Hagerman, Roswell; North 
Dakota, P. T. McCumber, Wahpeton; Okla- 
homa, D. C. Lewis, Oklahoma City; Oregon, 
kK. L. Smith, Hood River; South Dakota, 
Wesley A. Stuart, Sturgis; Texas, E. F. 
Harris, Galveston; Utah, W. N. Williams, 
Washington, M. E. Hay, 
Wilbur ; Fennimore Chatterton, 
Cheyenne. 

Executive Committee—Alaska, V. T. Hog- 
gatt, Valdes; Edw. DeGroff, Sitka. Arkan- 
Geo. R. Brown, Little Rock; J. L. 
Carraway, Little Rock. Arizona, John S. 
Merrill, South David; Andrew Kimball, 
Thatcher. California, C. B. Brown, Stockton; 
Francisco. Colorado, 
M. Benedict, 


Wyoming, 


sas, 


Chas. A. Stokes, 
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Denver. lowa, C. F. Sayler, Des Moines; 
A. E. Johnston, Keokuk. Idaho, J. R. Good, 
Boise; Jess Hawley, Boise. Indian territory, 
Dr. J. G. Rucker, Claremore; W. F. Whitting- 
ton, Ardmore. Kansas, John E._ Frost, 
Topeka; E. R. Moses, Great Bend. Louisiana, 
Chas. K. Fuqua, Baton Rouge; H. M. Mayo, 
New Orleans. Minnesota, John Caulfield, St. 
Paul; John Stees, St. Paul. Montana, Her- 
bert Strain, Great Falls; Alexander Burrell, 
Marysville. Missouri, Fred W. Fleming, Kan- 
sas City; H. R. Whitmore, St. Louis. 
Nebraska, R. W. Richardson, Omaha; Joseph 
Hayden, Omaha. Nevada, H. B. Maxson, 
Reno; H. E. Freudenthal, Pioche. New 
Mexico, W. C. Wrigley, Raton; L. Bradford 
Prince, Santa Fe. North Dakota, N. G. Lari- 
more, Larimore; H. C. Plumley, Fargo. Okla- 
homa, J. H. Johnston, Oklahoma City; George 
Sohlberg, Oklahoma City. Oregon, R. L. Dar- 
row, Portland; Herman Wittenberg, Portland. 
South Dakota, Homer Johnson, Armour; 
Thos. W. LaFleiche, Belle Fourche. Texas, 
R. W. Flourney, Fort Worth; D. Woodhead, 


Beaumont. Utah, Geo. Romney, Salt Lake 
City; L. W. Shurtliff, Ogden. Washing- 
ton, F. W. Payne, Walla Walla; A. 
L. Black, Bellingham. Wyoming, E. L. 


Emery, Rock W. J. Thom, 


Buffalo. 
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Oregon 
By Autce BE. TuLty 


Land of the snow-capped mountains 
And the valleys of emerald green, 
Lift thy veil like a lovely maiden, 
And let thy beauty be seen. 
Hark, to the tread of the nations, 
Like the sound of a surging sea, 
They are come from the ends of the earth, 
To pay their court to thee. 


They have heard the tale of thy beauty, 
Oregon, Queen of the West! 

They stand at thy gates and would enter, 
Each on his eager quest. 

Put on thy robes of verdure, 
Thy wreaths of the blushing rose; 

Come forth from thy throne on the mountains, 
White with eternal snows. 
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Lift up thy face to the sunlight; 
Stretch forth a welcoming hand; 
Bid the stranger in thy gateway 
Enter the Promised Land. 
Europe today sends greetings, 
And the sons of the Mystic East, 


And Canada, thy sister, 


Shall sit down at thy feast. 


This is the hour of thy triumph. 
Thou hast waited a hundred years, 
Since first the path o’er the mountains 
Was wet with blood and tears; 
Since through thy dark pine forests, 
Where the flickering sunbeams played, 
The Pale-face followed, with dauntless heart, 
Led by an Indian maid. 


Along that lonely pathway, 
Farther, still farther, west, 
Till they felt the spray of the ocean, 
Thy first rude settlers pressed. 
Today, serene thou standest, 
’Neath the Stars and Stripes unfurled; 
And the lonely trail of the Indian 
Is a highway of the world. 


Chautauqua by the Sea 


By Joun Ivey 


O find a quiet, cozy, healthful 
nestling place, where there is suffi- 
cient life to banish ennui; where 

there is society without conventionality ; 
the enjoyment of beauty without fatigue ; 
where the ozone of the ocean is blended 
with the tonic of pine-balsam, and cot- 
tage gardens run wild with roses and 
heliotrope; where whispering waves 


reach almost to your cottage door, and 
play their frolics among rocks rich with 
the colors of rare sea-weeds and flora; 
to find a place where one can be equally 


at home, in a well-appointed hotel or in 
a pretty modest economical bungalow or 
cottage—that is the aim of many a vaca- 
tion seeker who looks among California’s 
many attractive resorts. 

The writer was privileged to visit 
Pacific Grove, California, several years 
ago, when it was little more than a 
handful of tents, brought here by Chau- 
tauqua to contribute his mite to the 
Temple of Art, and he at once saw in it 
an element which was evidently destined 
to transform the silent places into 
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A VISTA FROM THE SEVENTEEN-MILE DRIVE 


theaters of human habitation, and fill 
the great pine corridors with the voice 
of litany and song. It has been accom- 
plished, and the great factor (1 do not 
say the only factor) but the chief factor 
in its accomplishment has been Chau- 
taugua. Every year this great national 
institution has held its assembly here, 
bringing here lecturers, scientists and 
artists of international reputation, so 
that ever increasing numbers of visitors, 
supplemented by the guests at the great 
Hotel del Monte near by, had brought 
to them in this remote seclusion of their 
vacation and travel, a platform excel- 
lence of entertainment and culture, such 
as could only be equaled in the great 
cities. 

It is true that this great educational 
and entertaining season is of short dura- 
tion, only lasting about two weeks (the 
session for 1905 is from July 11th to 
July 23d, inclusive), but it is remarkably 
effective as an inspiration and an incen- 
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From a painting by John Ivey 


tive; and its full value and effect can 
only be estimated by comparing this 
community with others of equal size. 

It is admitted by the residents in this 
rapidly developing place that most of 
them were first attracted to its restful 
isolation and beauty by the summer 
meetings of Chautauqua, which afforded 
them the rare opportunities of hearing 
the best talent of the day in almost 
every line of thought, and the entertain- 
ment of great musical excellence in con- 
cert, oratorio, etc., such as are usually 
possible in great city centers only, while 
the opportunities it afforded of personal 
acquaintanceship with readers and mem- 
bers of “Circles” from over an unlimited 
area proved perhaps to be the greatest 
value of all. 

It can easily be realized that such 
enjoyable experiences would naturally 
conduce to an annual pilgrimage to the 
spot at each successive season, until at 
last a permanent home there became an 
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absolute requirement and particularly as 
the good government of the place was 
seen to be supplemented by the large 
expenditures of the Pacific Improvement 
Company that holds enormous interests 
in the vicinity. It may be mentioned here 
that the proximity of Del Monte alone 
is an appreciable factor in the life and 
activity of the Grove, as the hotel’s army 
of visitors from every quarter of the 
«lobe and their excursions through Mon- 
terey and Pacific Grove give color and 
interest as well as opportunities for con- 
tact with representative people. 

One distinctive feature of this annual 
Chautauqua-by-the-sea is what has be- 
come known as Field-day, a great picnic, 
to which all residents and visitors are 
invited, and it would be difficult to con- 
ceive of a more inspiring or joyful day 
ihan that which discovers a multitude 
of people on the unmatched silver sands 
of Moss beach, or under the shadows 
of the great pines and cypresses, chant- 
ing the songs of Chautauqua to the 
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accompaniment of the liquid music on 
the beach. 

This annual picnic has done much to 
make known the retiring, half-hidden 
beauty-corners which abound within easy 
walking distance of the town, and, above 
all, to create or forge a chain of friend- 
ships among the stranger visitors who in 
their turn carry with them to their dis- 
tant homes memories which frequently 
culminate in a return to this seductive 
pleasure ground. This great gathering 
is also charged with a sentiment and 
character essentially Chautauquan. Emi- 
nent lecturers and entertainers unbend 
to the occasion, and their voices mingle 
philosophy, wit and song with the frolic 
and laughter of a host of children. The 
writer recalls his first experience of this 
Chautauqua gala-day several years ago, 
and its enjoyment and beauty decided 
him never to miss a participation in its 
recurrence when possible. On the anni- 
versary referred to there were present 
two presidents of great universities, 













From a painting by John Ivey 
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several authors, learned professors of 
science, literature and art, musicians and 
singers, all taking part with enthusiasm 
in the exercises, sports, and pastimes of 
the day. 

There are many other features of 
Chautauqua which might be mentioned 
as incidental factors in shaping the 
destiny and dotting the pine groves of 
this little city by the sea with multitud- 
inous homes. The annual assembly 
leaves behind for the remaining summer 
months several of its professors and 
teachers who continue their respective 
classes, so that students have exceptional 
advantages, while art and music have 
their permanent studios here. The 
Museum Association has a building full 
of most interesting objects, and to all 
lovers of nature and students of biologi- 
cal science it will be found of great 
educational value, while it serves to 
intensify the pleasure of those whose 
pastime it is to watch and to collect the 
myriad forms of sea life and flora on 
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the beach and in the pine and cypress 
groves; so that not only is this an 
attractive summer resort, but with the 
advantages indicated and many others 
(nearly all of them tracable to the influ- 
ence of Chautauqua) together with the 
undisputed charm of its climate in win- 
ter (certainly as equable as can be found 
anywhere on the Pacific coast) it is fasi 
becoming a permanent, all-year residen- 
tial city. ; 

Away in New York state the parent 
association has a larger assembly and a 
longer annual program, but it is doubt- 
ful if with the crowds that throng its 
halls it has achieved anything greate1 
than this community has accomplished 
in converting this-little grove into a city 
of churches, schools, banks, electric cars, 
hotels and splendid homes, with a gov- 
ernment bound by its charter to perpet- 
uate a clean moral record. This little 
town beautiful has only just been dis- 
covered by the multitude, and is daily 
attracting home-makers. 


From a painting by John Ivey 
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Mining in Oregon 


By EmMMaA SECKLE MARSHALL 


\ 7 HILE the eyes of the speculating 

world are turned in other direc- 
tions fortunes are being made in the 
mining districts of Oregon. New ledges 
are being discovered, new minerals 
unearthed, and undreamed of gravel 
beds, in which the precious metal blinks 
and glitters, are being found by the 
peripatetic prospector. All these things 
indicate that Oregon lies in one of the 
richest mineral belts in the world. In 
the sands of the ocean beaches, the beds 
of the rivers, hidden by the brush that 
covers wild lands and mountain slopes, 
the gold deposits of centuries lie waiting 
the hour of disinterment. 

The history of placer mining in the 
state is an interesting one. It begins 
in 1851 with the discovery of gold in a 
gravel bed of Josephine county by a 
pioneer. He recognized the auriferous 
character of the soil, and with a crude 
rocker and sluice obtained the first placer 
gold in Oregon. The returns from 
this slow method of mining were rather 
disheartening. He washed out the sur- 
face deposits and departed for other 
fields leaving to his successors his cradle 
and tools. 

Such has ever been the history of gold 
discoveries. Men have become enthus- 
iastic over the joy of finding it yet have 
grown weary of the effort necessary to 
bring success. There is always the lure 


of other places, the hope of striking it 
rich. But as one goes another takes his 
place and so these placers were worked 
more or less spasmodically, until in 
recent years better facilities have richly 
rewarded those who believed in them. 
These gravel beds rank with the richest 
in the world. 

The pipe and giant have taken the 
place of the rude rocker and they accom- 
plish as much in an hour as _ the 
pioneer could in a month. With the 
powerful giant a mountain can be torn 
down and mined at a cost of from two 
to four cents a yard, and as ground 
in Josephine county pays from eight to 
thirty cents a yard the profit to the 
miner is great. 

Placer mining is extensively carried 
on in both southern and eastern Oregon, 
and quartz mining has also made won- 
derful progress in both sections. Some 
of the richest mines in the world are to 
be found here. Those of southern Ore- 
gon, while probably as rich as the mines 
in the eastern part of the state, have 
not been as extensively developed owing 
mainly to the fact that this section was 
considered to be what is known as a 
“pocket” country, and for a long time 
was not believed to have any very exten- 
sive ledges. Investigation has disproved 
this theory, and recently a large num- 
ber of mines have been developed. 
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PLACER MINING AMONG THE PINE-CLAD HILLS OF SOUTHERN OREGON 


In one respect southern Oregon has 
an advantage over the other part of the 
state because the mining regions are 
mostly contiguous to the farms, orchards, 
and towns, hence supplies are easily 
obtainable at reasonable prices and 
freightage facilities and rates are within 
the reach of every one. Because of their 
proximity to the railroad some of the 
mines which yield only from two to 
three dollars a ton pay better than those 
which are much richer in mineral but 
are so isolated that the expense of trans- 
portation more than counter balances the 
amount of output. 

Baker City is the most important min- 
ing center of eastern Oregon. Three 
great mineral zones, said to be the most 
extensive mineral belts in the world, are 
tributary to it. Over 450 stamp-mills 
of from two to twenty stamps each are 
operating in this part of the state, 
besides large cyanide plants and a 
smelter. At the Weatherby placers a 
$60,000 dredger is in operation. It has 


a capacity of from 2,000 to 2,500 yards 
of gravel in twenty-four hours, yet even 
at that rapid rate of demolition it is 
believed that these beds will not be 
exhausted for half a century. Professor 
Lindgren, of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, says that the value of Oregon 
quartz mines will continue with depth 
to a point beyond which no modern 
appliance can operate at a profit. He 
asserts that mining can be profitably 
carried on at a depth of 5,000 feet. 

An important feature of mining in 
this state is the fact that water and tim- 
ber are abundant. The mountains are 
clothed with magnificent forests of pine, 
fir and cedar, and from under their 
shadow many trickling rills unite to 
form brawling streams. Oregon ores are 
generally free-milling. The ledges all 
carry the same general formation, the 
veins being true fissure in granite or 
slate, or contact between porphyry and 
slate, porphyry and granite or porphyry 
and quartzite. In southern Oregon, also, 
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many stamp-mills and cyanide plants 
are in operation. 

Not alone is Oregon rich in gold and 
silver, but as early as 1855 coal was 
being mined in Coos county, and experts 
declare that immense beds of the finest 
lienite will be found in adjoining 
counties when increased population shall 
have cleared away the dense underbrush 
and transportation facilities shall have 
rendered the search easier of prosecution. 
There is scarcely a county in the state 
that does not contain one or more 
minerals worth the expense of securing. 
Copper is one of the most important 
and the mountains of southern Oregon 
are full of it. Near Ashland and Grant’s 
Pass are very rich mines of gold, silver, 
copper, and cinnabar. 

Of other minerals that have been 
developed are nickel, platinum, which is 
found in minute quantities in many of 
the placer claims, quicksilver, iron ore, 
and borax. In addition to these the fol- 
lowing minerals are found in varying 
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quantities and many of them will, when 
developed, add materially to the wealth 
of the state, and prove lodestars to 
attract not only capital but labor: Lime- 
stone, building stone, andesite, iron 
pyrites, yellow ochre, galena, potter’s 
clay, jet, manganese ore, brick clay, 
natural cement, lead ores, graphite, anti- 
mony, infusorial earth, heavy spar, mar- 
ble, zine ores, magnetic iron, nitrate 
beds, alkaline salts, hessite, salt, and 
mineral waters of great medicinal value. 
Many of the above named minerals and 
some of the principal medicinal springs 
are adjacent to the larger towns on 
the line of the railway and are already 
attracting the attention of capital- 
ists. 

The past two or three years have wit- 
nessed a wonderful progress in the set- 
tlement and development of southern 
Oregon, a section not only rich in mines, 
but in agricultural and horticultural 
wealth, and blessed with unsurpassed 
climatic advantages and scenic beauties. 
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Wood-Call 


By INA COOLBRITH 
Drawing by Anna Frances Briggs 


Into the quiet woods, 
Come, from the glare and heat 
Of the paven street! 

Out of the jar and fret 
And the jangling noises! 

Here sweet contentment broods; 
Here Nature’s voices 

Make Memory’s self forget 
The cark and care, and lu'l 


Life’s warring sounds to stillness beautiful. 


In thy leaf-solitudes, 

O welcoming woods, 

What peace of silence broods! 
The silence of soft sounds! the silken sweep 
Of winds through branches deep; 


The whir of wings; the squirrel’s rustling leap; 


The songs of birds, 


Those untaught melodies too glad for words; 


The water-lullabies; the speech 


Of tree and leaf, each whispering to each: 
The magic undefined 
To heart and mind— 

Come to the peaceful woods, 

The happy woods! 
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LOOKING DOWN ROARING RIVER CANYON ON A DAY IN JUNE: MT. SILLIMAN IN THE DISTANCE 


Summer in Sierra Snow Land 


By Cuartes WESLEY REED 


Photographs by C. W. Ayers 


“THE mountains in California are 
the highest in the United States. 
I have heard Gifford Pinchot, 
Chief Forester of the United States 
Bureau of Forestry, say that the forests 
that grow on the western flank of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains are the finest 
in the world. Every one knows the 
glories of Yosemite. Less accessible 
than Yosemite, but rivaling it in gran- 
deur, are the wild canyons of Kings, 
Kern and Kaweah rivers, while the 
mountain peaks from which they take 
their rise often carry on their lofty 
sides the diminishing remnants of once 
mighty glaciers. 
So when last June, a generous friend 
extended a hearty invitation to visit the 


California Alps as his guest I eagerly 
accepted. With me was my small boy, 
and a friend who was not only a good 
mountaineer, but a good photographer. 
Our host had provided the party with 
seven pack-animals and four to ride. 
We made quite a cavalcade as we trav- 
eled the steep trails of the forested 
Sierra. The scenery was grand, the 
weather delightful, and no care greater 
than tired muscles disturbed our seren- 
ity. After visiting the canyon of Kings 
river we determined to find the source 
of Roaring river, one of the most impor- 
tant, as well as the wildest, tributary of 
Kings river. On Le Conte’s map the 
ascent from Kings river is marked 
“impassable gorge.” Mr. Le Conte had 
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told me that no man could go up or 
down the canyon where Roaring river 
breaks into Kings river. So, making a 
wide detour, we came to the river oppo- 
site Avalanche peak and made our camp 
on a moraine left by the glacier that 
plowed out the canyon. For two miles 
or more the river forces its way 
through the rock piles of the moraine 
and makes such a continual racket about 
it, that one can easily allow Roaring to 
be an entirely suitable name for the 
stream. Fine forests grow where the 
ice stream left its deposit of uneven 
rock, interspersed by beautiful mead- 
ows. We picketed our horses on one of 
the best of these grass plots, and made 
our beds under the shadow of a group of 
tamaracks. How Roaring river did roar 
that first night! The melting snows 
swelled the stream brimful, and the 
swift descent over its rocky bed produced 
an overpowering tumult, the sound of 
many waters. 

Breaking camp after a night of such 
rest as only the smell of the forest and 
the music of a mountain torrent can 
give, we went up stream. We passed 
the moraine and then for five miles we 
were in a narrow canyon with almost 
perpendicular walls from two to three 
thousand feet high. Solid granite they 
were, their massiveness awing the 
beholder. Snow lay in all the sheltered 
spots, and every little while we would 
come to a waterfall, or a series of water- 
falls, fed from banks of snow at still 
higher altitudes. We rose two thousand 
feet in altitude in five miles of travel, 
so steep is the river’s course. 

At the moraine we were 7,600 feet 
high. At night we camped in a little 
cluster of tamaracks at the timber line, 
at the altitude of 9,600 feet. There 
were no other trees above us, except a 
few stubby junipers. I have read in one 
of John Muir’s books that he found in 
Yosemite National Reserve, a hardy pine 
only three feet high, which nevertheless 
was 1,500 years old. I climbed half way 
up the side of the canyon where these 
dwarfs were battling against ice and 
snow, and there I found a juniper tree 
less than three feet and a half high. It 
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had a spread of twelve feet, a butt as 7 
thick as a man’s body, and as luxuriant | 


foliage as any ornamental shrub in 7% 


Golden Gate park. 
age, but it had certainly been fighting 


there for centuries, holding back the 7 


melting of the snows so as to increase 
the summer flow of Kings river, and 
digging its roots in the granite crevices 
to destroy the rocks and mountain and 
make more fertile the soil of the valley. 

In traveling over the mountains where 
the rivers that irrigate the counties of 
Fresno, Tulare, Kings and Kern take 
their rise, one cannot but take pride in 
the forestry policy of the United States 
government. Increase the flow of Kings 
river during the months of June, July 
and August and thousands of acres of 
land that are now useless would come 
into cultivation. Destroy the presen! 
volume of Kings river for those months, 
especially for June, and thousands of 
acres of the most fertile land in Cali- 
fornia, land which has made Fresno the 
most important factor in the world’s 
raisin growing, would become barren. 
When one travels the mountains where 
Kings river begins, and observes the 
snows still lying in the shaded forests 
at comparatively low altitudes, and then 
sees other ground without moistur 
under the same circumstances, except 
that the forests have been removed by 
the great lumber companies, one can 
realize what a tremendous factor thx 
forest covering is in holding back 
the water that otherwise would melt in 
the early spring. The forests make for late 
spring and summer irrigation, bounte- 
ous crops and happy husbandry. The 
denuded areas make for destructive 
floods, washed soils, and dry streams 
when water is most needed. The gov- 
ernment has withdrawn all of the unap- 
propriated lands in the watersheds of 
these rivers from settlement, and estab- 
lished vast national reservations and two 
national parks. Forest rangers are in 
charge of this territory; trails are con- 
structed and kept in repair; everywhere 
are posted warnings to “put out your 
campfire”; timber thieving is stopped ; 
and last, and greatest, as the lumber 
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four saw-toothed brethren, 13,000 fect high 


companies reap their harvest of redwood 
and pine and cedar, the denuded areas 
are put into forest reservations. The 
young trees that readily spring up are 
protected from the ravages of fire, and 
in a short time will perform their 
appointed task of preserving water for 
the otherwise arid San Joaquin valley. 

But that’s another story. Let me go 
back to our camp at the timber line in 
Roaring river canyon. On the right hand 
are four saw-toothed brethren, 13,000 
feet high. Our camp is at 9,600 feet 
elevation. As we look back for five 
miles the walls of the canyon maintain 
their height. They seem to enclose us 
from the world. We do not see the 
outlet. In front the valley is shaped 
like the Greek theater at Berkeley, with 
an unbroken bank of snow rising from 
the floor to the topmost tier of seats. 
Its ascent was reserved for the morrow 
and seemed an easy thing to accomplish. 
A climb of 2,500 feet, a quick descent, 
and we would have seen all there was to 


be seen. How mistaken I was! How 


many hours of hard work before us! 

But now we are at camp enjoying the 
beauties of sunshine and snow, water- 
fall and precipice, granite peak and cav- 
ernous canyons stretching out on every 
hand. The finest waterfall we have yet 
come to is just to the right and below 
the four saw-toothed brethren. It comes 
over the wall of the canyon and by suc- 
cessive leaps, lands two thousand feet 
below. Some of our party claim we 
have as fine scenery as Yosemite. Just 
below us Roaring river is doing its 
best to make a noise. The glacier 
has planed off the solid bedrock for 
200 yards at quite an angle, and 
the river spreads out to its greatest 
width, and rushing with incredible 
swiftness, takes a fine hop, skip and 
a jump into a basin about fifty feet 
below the granite incline. Our host told 
the boy that we wouldn’t have to boil 
water to clean the dishes that day, 
because the river rushing down the 
granite shelf created so much friction 
that it arrived at the waterfall steaming 
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hot. He was just reaching for a bucket 
to fill with boiling water when I stopped 
him. Moonlight so bright that the banks 
of snow on the mountains around could 
be seen as plain as at noontime, topped 
off a day that was crowded with beauty. 

On the morrow, bright and early, 
which was the morning of June 234d, 
we started for the summit. The pho- 
tographer had two fine cameras on 
the trip, and we used the larger 
of these to take pictures of the views. 
When we got to the flat space 
that corresponds to the front of the 
stage in the Greek theater at Berkeley 
we found the snow packed from ten 
to twelve feet deep. From the first 
row of seats to this space one central 
waterfall about seventy-five feet high 
was making a bold plunge for the snow 
and disappeared under it, a rushing sub- 
snow torrent. No less than ten other 
waterfalls, large and small, were tum- 
bling over this circular parapet, one on 
the extreme right being several hundred 
feet high. Here our photographer made 
his first picture. I felt almost sacrile- 
gious when he had Boy and me stand 
in the foreground, with those eleven 
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waterfalls and a circular mile and ale 
half of banked-up snow over 2,0000% 
feet high for a background. From) 
that time the four of us toiled upward 
through the snow till one o’clock before @ 
we reached the lowest portion of the 
rim at an elevation of 11,040 feet. Wel 
were on the right hand of the rim and® 
could look down on the one side into? 
Kaweah river 2,500 feet below, and™ 
on the other down into the vast amphi-§ 
theater of Roaring river. What fun we) 
had rock-rolling. The “rock-rollers” of @ 
Telegraph hill were not “in it” with us. § 
We started huge boulders down the 
Kaweah side and watched them roll for} 
a thousand feet till they buried them- @ 
selves in the snow on the lower levels. 7 
Some of these granite rocks created 
so much friction grinding over their J 
fellows that the air would be impreg- | 
nated with the smell of burning stone, | 
just as we smell the burning wood when 
one of the steamers rubs along the piles [ 
when entering the ferry-slip in the har- 
bor at San Francisco. é 

There were still a thousand feet to | 
make before we could see the highest 
part of the rim over on the left. Our 
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THE GREAT WESTERN DIVIDE IN THE FOREGROUND, AND MT. WHITNEY, 14,522 FEET, 
IN THE CENTER DISTANCE 
When this view was taken the tripod of the camera was planted on the apex of the mountain 
at the head of Roaring River canyon, over 12,000 feet high. 
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At night we camped in a little cluster of 
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tamaracks at the timber line at the altitude of 9,600 feet 


host and Boy thought they had had 
enough of snow for one day, so it was 
determined they should go back to 
camp and the photographer and I would 
search out the highest viewpoint. I had 
never walked on snow before, nor seen 
it close at hand, except for the few 
inches that had fallen in the Sacramento 
valley when I was a boy, and I was 
unable to judge of distance. It seemed 
to me only 200 yards across the gal- 
lery, if I may still retain my simile of 
a theater, and I thought we could do 
that in half an hour. We started on this 
last journey at half past one, and after 
an hour’s hard work, we were only half 
way across. We were steadily ascending, 
and the incline of the snow was getting 
steeper, so that I found it very hard to 
stand upright. Many a fall and slide 
I had before I learned to dig my heels 
into the snow at each step. 

We looked back at the two we had 
left behind, and could see them rolling 
rocks and having a good time. Then 
they started across the snow on the 
home track and disappeared from view, 
and still the summit seemed no nearer. 


1 began to realize that I was in a vast 
snowbank, and that the galiery which 
seemed about 200 yards across was 
nearly two miles wide. We were nearing 
the 12,000 foot level, and the rarified air 
gave little satisfaction to breathe, while 
the work of breaking the snow became 
harder. We finally got right in front of 
the “draw” or “pass” which afforded the 
easiest way to reach the final rest. My 
companion said it was half a mile away 
and I said 200 feet, so unsettled had our 
ideas of distance become. It really was 
about 200 yards away, and we reached it 
shortly after three o’clock. The snow 
was not less than ten feet deep on the 
crest and about as wide. As I walked 
along the top I felt squeamish, for if 
the snow had started to slide it would 
not sfop for so far below that it made 
me hold my breath to look down. The 
aneroid had reached its limit of measure- 
ment at 12,000 feet, and still we were 
ascending. Within a few yards more we 
‘ame to the highest point on the rim of 
the amphitheater and there a view was 
unfolded to my eyes that I never expect 
to see surpassed. How I wished that 
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somebody competent to describe it was 
with me, or that a painter could put it 
on canvas! I tried later to get a land- 
scape painter who was looking for 
“views” in General Grant park to go up 
Roaring river, and put the landscape 
there on canvas but he preferred more 
easily attained beauties. 

Nearly all the high mountain peaks 
of the United States were to be seen 
with one sweep of the eyes. Right across 
Kaweah canyon, so close that it seemed 
as if a shot from a pistol would hit 
its flank, was Kaweah peak, 14,140 feet 
high. The great western divide, a ridge 
of extremely high mountains passed 
from south to north between where I 
stood and Kaweah peak. Many of its 
peaks were 14,000 feet high. Directly 
east was Mount Whitney, the monarch 
of all the mountains of the United 
States. Below it was Mount Le Conte, 
and other high peaks. To the north, but 
still in plain view, was a bewildering 
array of snow-capped mountains that I 
tried in vain to recognize. Joseph 


Le Conte. son of old professor Joe, 
beloved ot University of California men, 


has made a map of this wonderful 
region after many years of patient 
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exploration. He was accompanied by 
his wife on these trips, and together 
they have climbed and platted all this 
glorious company of mountain peaks 
Patiently, year after year, have they set 
down and arranged the result of their 
labors in a fine map, the only one that 
has ever been made of this almost inac- 
cessible country of rugged mountains 
and precipitous canyons. This map | 
spread out on my knees as ‘I sat on a 
pile of rocks from which all this stu- 
pendous panorama was unrolled, and 
eagerly sought to name the giants so 
close at hand. The day was far spent 
only a few minutes were left to enjoy the 
view that I had given all day to attain. 
I tried to pick out north and south, 
east and west. Then I tried to make 
the map lay with the mountains and 
streams that I knew. When I thought 
that everything was all right, the wind 
would flap my map and disarrange it, 
till I feared that I never would get 
things straight. Finally, however, I got 
a firm grip on the map, and on my longi- 
tude and latitude. 

There were in plain view Mount 
Whitney, 14,522 feet, Mount William- 
son, 14,448 feet, Sheep mountain, 14,094 








—the mountain peaks * * * 





carry on their lofty 


sides the diminishing remnants of once mighty glaciers 
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THE HEAD OF ROARING RIVER CANYON 


feet, Kaweah peak, 14,140 feet, Mount 


Tyndall, 14,101 feet, Mount Keith, 
14,103 feet, Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity peak, 14,103 feet, ‘Table moun- 
tain, 14,000 feet, Mount Brewer, 13,886 
feet, University peak, 13,950 feet, Mount 
Pinchot, 14,000 feet, Mount Jordan, 
14,275 feet, Split mountain, 14,200 feet, 
and a dozen or more of stately snow-clad 
peaks of only slightly less elevation. 
All this while the photographer was 
arranging the tripod of his camera with 
a view to getting the best picture the 
situation afforded. He had only one 
plate left, for we had been hasty in 
taking pictures, never dreaming that we 
would reach such an unrivaled point 
of vantage as we had finally attained. 
Below us to the right was Kaweah 
canyon, with four glacier lakes, two of 
them frozen solid and covered with 
snow. On the map their altitude is 
given as 9,000 feet, so it was over 3,000 
feet down to them from where we stood, 
and the angle of the descent was forty- 
five degrees. To the north and separated 
from Kaweah canyon by the sharpest of 


divides was Cloudy river canyon. Its 
glacial lake was completely obscured by 
a tremendous bank of snow, as vast as 
the one through which we had ploughed 
our way. Back of us was the canyon of 
Roaring river in full view. Just across 
the Cloudy river canyon was Kern river 
canyon. So we stood with the sources 
of four rivers beneath our feet, with 
four great canyons beginning on the 
rock pile on which we stood open before 
us for many miles, and with nearly 
all the highest peaks of the United 
States in plain sight, snow-capped, 
stately and eternal. Then the photogra- 
pher snapped his camera at Mount Whit- 
ney. The light was so good, and the 
air so pure, that he was able to give a 
time exposure. 

With one last look at Nature on 
parade, we turned to regain our camp 
before nightfall. There were rushing 
currents beneath that placid snow, and 
we wanted good light to pick our way. 
The snow lay twenty to fifty feet deep 
on the highest part of the basin which 
formed the beginning of Roaring river 
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canyon, and it was fairly hard and 
firm. We started down that snowbank 
with seven-leagued boots. We ran and 
skated and laughed with joy. I slid for 
a hundred feet or more on the only sled 
that was handy and my trail was plain 
to be seen a mile away. We came down 
the first thousand feet in ten minutes— 
that thousand feet which had taken us 
an hour and a half to gain. The rest 
of the journey was quick and easy, 
although I broke through the snow a few 
times where great rocks had melted it. 
We had to be careful in crossing the 
ravines and gullies where we could hear 
the water running, but finally it was 
all over and we:were in camp. I don’t 
think the most rigorous of temperance 
orators would have begrudged us the 
cup of hot toddy that our friends had 
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prepared for us. My boots were thor- 
oughly wet, and of course the snow had 
been cold. As I lay in my warm 
blankets that night looking at the stars 
and the bright moon, I planned to write 
these lines, trusting that they might be 
interesting to those who, like myself, are 
accustomed to think of California as a 
land of sunshine and flowers, where the 
snow never comes, and forget that snow 
falls in this great state of ours every 
month in the year, and that glaciers 
exist on some of the mountains seen 
from my point of view on Roaring river. 
I may interest those mountain climbers 
who forget that we have the highest 
peaks of the United States in California, 
and that nearly all of them may be 
seen from the apex of Roaring river 
canyon. 


California’s Garden Calendar 


By E. J. Wicxson 
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JULY 


HE chief activities of July in the 
California garden are in the line 
of maintenance. To continue the 

freshness of the lawn by frequent cutting 
and ample watering and thus secure ver- 
dure around the habitation in contrast 


with sere fields and hillsides beyond, is 
held by some as too exacting both of work 
and water and by others as generous in 
its compensation for both. The writer's 
sympathy is with the latter view, but if 
others choose the former let them see to 
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it that the dry garden does not offend 
the sight by neglect and untidiness. 
Remove the trash of early-blooming 
annuals and bulbs and scrape the ground 
clean of all perishing grass and weeds. 
Keep the ground around trees and shrubs 
well loosened and all intervening spaces 
well swept, so that cleanliness, which is 
next to grassiness, may prevail in the 
July garden. 

But July work has other motives in 
maintenance. Such shallow rooting plants 
as strawberries and raspberries must 
have moisture to save their lives while 
blackberries and currants will show the 
advantage of it by greater thrift next 
year. All plants chosen for late summer 
and fall bloom need generous help in 
July or they will be disappointing; 
therefore, cosmos and its contemporaries 
must not be neglected, but must be 
pushed in growth and well supported to 
escape accident. With such aid they 
may be allowed to become great and 
floriferous, as heat and moisture favor, 
and a sight to behold. The same will 
be true of the chrysanthemums if they 
are well fed and watered in July and 
kept from distributing their strength 
through too many stems and flower buds. 
There is, therefore, much to do in 
midsummer in the California garden 
though new plantings are few. 

The rose garden should receive careful 
attention. Bushes which are kept in 
constant growth by proximity to lawns 
or in regularly watered borders should 
be progressively pruned, cutting back 
shoots which have bloomed, to good new 
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laterals below that they may be pushed 
to greater development and an excess 
of shoots should be reduced—saving 
always the best of them. Roses too 
often become brushy and unthrifty from 
neglect of summer treatment. But the 
best rose garden is one which is not 
pushed into constant activity. Bushes 
which have done well in the spring and 
matured their new wood by midsummer 
are entitled to a rest and though we 
cannot know whether they actually feel 
fatigue or not, we do know that to get 
the best fall bloom, the bushes should 
be credited with weariness and allowed 
to rest in July. For this reason it is 
best that the soil should be allowed to 
dry somewhat and, as the leaves show 
the maturing phases, the bushes should 
be pruned, shortening the shoots and 
reducing them greatly in number, so that 
the reawakening activity of autumn 
may find fewer outlets for its impulses. 
This summer pruning of roses, when 
grown away from plants which must be 
kept active, adds greatly to the summer 
aspect of the garden, because the rose 
section is clean and orderly though at 
rest, while a sleepy rose bush amid 
riotous summer growing plants offends 
the eye. Beyond this, however, is the 
greater reason for the treatment and 
that is the anticipation of late fall bloom. 
Many roses are better in the autumn 
than in the spring and nearly all respond 
gloriously to the call of moisture after 
a midsummer dormancy and in the 
delightful November days bring a 
grandeur to the California garden which, 
in the nature of things, those who live 
in wintry climates cannot know. 





An Automobile Romance Set in the Santa Clara Foothills 
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IN FOUR CHAPTERS—CHAPTER II. 


? \HE young real-estate agent had no 
sooner picked up her client that 
afternoon than he began talking 

about the wrecked motor-car lying use- 

less in the stable. 

“T gave the thing a pretty thorough 
looking over,” he said, “and it’s rather 
well knocked up. The differential gear- 
ing is out of kilter, the steering appa- 
ratus is broken, and the wheels and run- 
ning gear generally are in bad shape, 
but the body’s all right, and maybe a 
little tinkering will put it in working 
order. I’d like to see what I can do with 
it, and I’m going to have it taken down 
to San Jose, where I’m stopping, and 
ean get hold of tools. You see, it’s rather 
in my line.” 

So he was a machinist, 
reflected. Aloud she said: 

“T must be frank with you, Mr. Wins- 
low, and tell you we cannot afford a 
dollar of outlay that is not absolutely 
necessary just now.” 

The man flushed. 

“T had no idea of presenting any bill,” 
he said, stiffly. “I’m not very busy just 


Dorothy 


now, and would rather tinker at it than 
not. It'll keep me out of mischief,” he 
added, with a whimsical smile. “Besides, 
you know I am going to buy a ranch, 
and if you feel burdened with the obli- 
gation, you can take it out of the com- 
mission, by and by.” 

“In that case I don’t see that we can 
object,” responded the girl, still doubt- 
fully. 

After entering the canyon and follow- 
ing the stream for a half mile or more, 
their road left the brook and swung 
across the hillside to the uplands. The 
sun beamed with a genial warmth, on 
nodding fields of hay. Golden poppies 
fringed the roadside, meadow-larks war- 
bled their melodious lays from the fenc« 
rails, and all the earth was glad and 
bright. 

The Mulvaney place proved a tangle 
of chaparral, already in fragrant bloom, 
with a cluster of oaks on a small level 
perch of the side hill, beneath which the 
house stood, an ancient cabin of redwood 
slabs, with two doors and a single win- 
dow. But pink roses bloomed in the 
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dooryard, and standing there one could 
look far over the billowy hills of the 
Santa Cruz range, past vales and vine- 
yards and orchards and great stretches 
of redwood forest, to where the ocean 
shimmered in the distance. It was a 
charming nook, albeit a trifle difficult of 
access. Winslow listened patiently to 
Dorothy’s rhapsodies over its beauties, 
and her more practical expounding of its 
advantages of soil, climate and water, 
the three first essentials to the California 
ranchman, but he was vexatiously reti- 
cent as to his intentions regarding it. 

“Isn’t it lovely?” she demanded at 
last. 

“Ye-es,” responded Winslow, hesitat- 
ingly. “A nice little place. I don’t 
know but I’d prefer a trifle more elbow 
room.” 

“More elbow room!” repeated the girl, 
amazed. “When there are twenty acres !” 

“But I can see a fence there, and 
there,” objected the man, pointing to 
lines of posts that broke the shimmering 
waves of green. “However, I’ll think 
about it.” 

Coming back, they took another road, 
which dropped down the hillside beyond, 
and described a broad sweep half way 
around the great mountainous amphi- 
theater in which Alma lay, bringing into 
view, one by one, all of the charming 
homes half hidden by the dense woods, 
the winding gulches, and rolling hills. 

“The Mulvaney place is certainly quite 
attractive,” remarked Winslow at length, 
“but haven’t you other places up here, 
places of a somewhat different—type ?” 

A sure intuition came to the girl. She 
had heard her father tell of the skilful 
manner in which buyers parried any 
betrayal of interest in the properties 
they most wanted, feigning an interest 
in others, in order to bring owners and 
agents to the most advantageous terms. 
Very well! If that was this young man’s 
scheme, he would find his match. 

“Why, yes,” she said, sweetly. 
“Wouldn’t you like to look at Briar 
Crest, the Stanley place? Mr. Stanley, 
the San Francisco multi-millionaire, you 
know, who died last year. There it 


lies.” 
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She pointed with the whip to a mag- 
nificent estate, embracing a couple of 
thousand acres of land, taking in a 
goodly portion of the valley and rising 
in great sweeps to the wooded summit 
beyond, where the main buildings were 
grouped. Even in the distance it was 
easy to gain some idea of their dignity 
and extent. 

“Mr. Stanley fitted it up for his coun- 
try home,” she explained, in even tones, 
“but he died before he had ever occupied 
it. It is the best bargain we have on our 
books, for although it cost him more 
than a million, the executors are offer- 
ing it for less than half, with all the 
improvements new.” 

Winslow made no comment. She stole 
a shy glance at him. Instead of staring, 
with mouth agape, this very self-pos- 
sessed young man was viewing the pros- 
pect with lively interest. 

“Would it be too much out of your 
way to drive around there before going 
home ?” he asked. 

“Not very much. We pass the main 
entrance, and it is only a little over a 
mile from there to the house.” 

Nature and art had combined to make 
Briar Crest an enchanting place. The 
undergrowth had been cleared away 
from the woodland, leaving the forest 
trees untouched. Every charm that the 
locality owned was embraced within its 
wide boundaries. Forest and meadow 
and dancing brook, fine open spaces with 
entrancing views, hidden solitudes, tink- 
ling waterfalls, natural grottoes, wild 
ranges of chaparral where black-tailed 
deer roamed and did not know they were 
fenced in; wild roses blooming, and 
everywhere the dainty sweet-brier, with 
its spicy odor, from which the place had 
taken its name. Deep ravines, where 
ferns grew to twice the height of a man, 
were on either side of the open space 
where the main buildings were grouped, 
suggesting the moats of olden times. All 
of the structures were built of stone, in 
the old Mission style of architecture, 
which California has made her own, 
massive and cream-tinted, restful to 
the eye. Already roses were blooming at 
the second-story windows and clambering 
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on toward the roof, the 
the porches were garlanded with ivy, 
and flowers rioted along the walks and 
in brilliant masses on the lawns. Pond- 
lilies bloomed and a canopied gondola 
floated on the surface of a little lake 
near the house. The steward in charge 
of the estate came out to meet them. 

“You'll have to get out of here. Pri- 
vate grounds, entrance forbidden,” he 
growled, then lifted his hat at sight of 
Dorothy. 

“Oh, all right, Miss Delaney. You've 
brought somebody who thinks of 
buying the place?” 

Winslow was equal to the occasion. 

“Well, yes, I am considering it,” he 
said, leaping down from the buggy. 
“I’m afraid we haven't much time to 
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It would mean such a ylorious commission 


spare, but I’d like to take a run around 
with you.” 

And while Dorothy nestled back in 
the cushions, shaking with laughter, the 
audacious fellow, with quite the air cf a 
potential landed proprietor, submitted 
to be shown around, chatting affably 
with the man, as he took a hasty survey 
of the big house, looked over the pretty 
outlying cottages designed to house the 
help, inspected the dormitory for host- 
lers and farm-hands, peeped into the 
conservatories, and saw the stables, 
ceiled with polished hardwood. 

“The most absurd thing I ever heard 
of in this day,” he said to Dorothy in 
a disgusted tone, as they drove away. 
“Not a garage on the place, and that 
great stable all cut up into stalls!” 
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“Then you don’t think you’ll take the 
place?” the girl ironically asked him. 

“As to that I can’t say just now. I’m 
always slow about making up my mind.” 

“How I wish I could sell it!” she 
sighed, as they drove out between stone 
pillars draped with ivy geranium which 
fell from the stone vases crowning them, 
in cascades of roseate bloom. “It would 
mean such a glorious commission,” she 
explained. Over twelve thousand dol- 
lars! Only think of it!” 

“And what would you do with all that 
money, if you should get it?” 

Winslow had half turned around in 
his seat, and his eyes were fixed on the 
mobile face, with its wistful eyes, its 
tender little mouth. 

“First of all, I’d pay off father’s 
debts,” said the girl, dreamily. “You see, 
he ecouldn’t help drifting behind last 
year on account of his illness, and it 
worries him so. Then I would buy nice 
clothes for mother, and make a bonfire 
of every ugly thing we’ve got in the 
house, and put pretty things in their 
place. Diana should have her art school- 
ing. She’s an artist to her finger tips, 
is Diana, and eating her heart out 
because she can’t study. And I would 
buy the lot we want, next to ours, so as 
to have room to put up cottages for the 
twins when they marry.” 

“Is matrimony—imminent,—in their 
case? I somehow fancied they were still 
young girls,” queried Winslow, curi- 
ously, for the pair wore their hair in 
braids. 

“Not exactly imminent, but inevit- 
able,” explained Dorothy. ‘They’ve 
had suitors ever since they were in the 
primary grades.” 

“And would you do nothing for your- 
self, with the money ?” 

“If there were enough left I might 
have my voice cultivated,” returned 
Dorothy, thoughtfully. “I’ve sometimes 
imagined there might be something in 
my voice.” 

“So you sing?” said Winslow, eagerly. 

For answer the girl lifted up her voice 
and sang, in a voice of thrilling sweet- 
ness, snatches of old ballads, popular 
airs, sacred music, bits of opera. She 
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sang as a bird sings, without conscious 
effort, every note purest melody, vibrant 
with feeling; sang as the stream sings, 
dancing down its mountainous pathway, 
leaping over mossy rocks, lilting through 
grassy meadows; sang as the child sings, 
tuning itself to the murmur of growing 
things, the throbs of its own joyful 
heart; sang as the wind sings, tinkling 
the dewdrops on swaying grass blades, 
sporting through mountain canyons, 
tossing the fleecy clouds that float on 
high. Winslow, harkening, knew that 
here was the rarest of rare and precious 
gifts, a flawless human voice, lacking 
mayhap in power, but of surpassing 
beauty. 

“Do you think I could?” asked Dor- 
othy, anxiously. 

“Could what?” 

“Make something by cultivating it?” 

Memories swept over Winslow of 
women bare-necked and _ bare-armed, 
posed before great audiences, grimacing 
and puffing out vocal gymnastics in mad 
efforts to reach “Patti’s high note.” 
Women whose voices had become com- 
mercial mechanisms, worked by rote and 
rule, every note reckoned in silver, every 
bar figured in gold. 

“T beg of you, don’t try!” he said, 
huskily. 

“Is it «© weak—so poor?” 

“It is a treasure beyond price; a treas- 
ure that no tampering with, no ‘culti- 
vating,’ can improve. Don’t make com- 
merce of it. Keep it for home and 
friends.” 

He was invited te dinner in the 
Delaneys’ hospitable home that night, 
and with a faint protest on the score of 
dress, joined them. He met the father, 
a gently bred man with lines of suffering 
graved upon his face, whose hopeful 
“setting about” consisted in moving 
himself about in a wheeled chair. He 
sat down to a simple meal, daintily 
served, and listened to a flow of badinage 
which kept smiles on faces that masked 
troubled hearts. 

“And did you see the Mulvaney ranch 
at last ?” asked Diana, as he arose to take 
the interurban electric line for San Jose, 
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at the end of an evening that had been 
singularly pleasant. 

“And did Jim show you Briar Crest ?” 
asked one of the twins. 

“Yes, I have seen the whole country.” 

“And what do you think of the 
ranch?” asked Diana, timidly. 

“T can’t speak with any certainty ‘yet, 
but I rather think I shall take it.” 

“Mulvaney’s?” asked Dorothy, eagerly. 

“No. Briar Crest.” 

The twins burst into laughter at this 
response, and the others joined ; Dorothy 
herself laughed, a musical little chime. 

“And what kind of chickens shall you 
raise?” asked Nell. “Tell us now or 
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forever hold your peace,” cried Bell. 
“Black minoreas or white leghorns?” 

“T shall not raise chickens at all. I 
shall raise peacocks!” declared the man, 
looking defiantly in Dorothy’s direction. 

“That young fellow is very good 
natured and well behaved, but he doesn’t 
mean to buy any place at all,” said Mr. 
Delaney, when the door had closed 
behind him. 

“And he’s taken off every 
our new auto!” said the twins. 

“We haven’t so much as his address,” 
remarked Diana. 

Dorothy alone had nothing to say. 

(To be continued) 
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The University Summer Session 


By May L. CHENEY 


Appointment Secretary, University of California 


HE Summer Session is another 

illustration of the democratic 

character of higher education in 
America today. It is a long time since 
higher education was the recognized 
privilege of a small class, and it is 
difficult to believe that in the early days 
of Harvard and Yale the names of mem- 
bers of each class were entered on the 
roll not in alphabetical order, but in 
the order indicating the social rank of 
the families represented. It is a far 
cry from a state of public opinion which 
countenanced such an arrangement and 
the sentiment which prevails in Cali- 
fornia today. 

The last report of the Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics gives some interest- 
ing facts in regard to the attendance of 
the sons and daughters of wage-earners 
at the University of California. They 
are quoted with the following comment 
in an editorial in a recent number of the 
Western Journal of Education, on “Who 
Goes to College?” 


It is not generally known that there 
are more sons and daughters of wage-earners 
in the University of California, than of 
farmers, merchants, or professional men. 
When the class of 1904 entered the Univer- 
sity, 119 were sons and daughters of wage- 
earners, 99 of farmers, 98 of merchants, and 
89 of professional men. When this class 
was graduated, 60 of its members were 
the sons and daughters of wage-earners, 
32 of farmers, 47 of merchants, and 38 of 
professional men. Of the 34 students receiv- 
ing honorable mention for exceptional scholar- 
ship, seven came from the homes of mer- 
chants, bankers, ete., four from the farm, 
three from the professions, and eleven from 
the wage-earners. Twenty per cent of the 
intrants, twenty-six per cent of the gradu- 
ates, thirty-two per cent of the honor men, 
and three per cent more than his proportion 
to population, that is the record of the 
working man in our State University. 


These figures indicate in what measure 
California has realized the aim of public 
education, to offer high-grade instruction 
to all who are capable of receiving it, 
that no man or woman need forego it 
for lack of money. University Extension 
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is another long step in the same 
direction. It carries university instruc- 
tion, and the results of investigation to 
the homes of the workers. The value of 
such courses should not be underesti- 
mated. The Summer Session is another 
and in some ways a better means of 
bringing the university to those who can 
not regularly come to it. It makes use 
of the valuable plant which public enter- 
prise and private beneficence have pro- 
vided, the libraries, museums, and labo- 
ratories, and the many agencies of train- 
ing and culture which a great university 
gathers around itself. The obligation 
to make the broadest possible use of these 
agencies was early recognized at the 
University of California. To allow a 
plant worth millions of dollars to lie 
idle during three months of the year, 
though there were real difficulties in the 
way of utilizing it, was known to be 
wrong. 

Attempts were made each year for a 
number of years to offer a few courses 
during the summer, the persistence and 
success of the physics department in 
this effort being especially noteworthy. 
But it was not until President Wheeler 
came that plans were laid on a large 
scale to make the Summer Session a 
notable feature of the vearly program. 
With his characteristic vigor he pro- 
ceeded to summon distinguished scholars 
and investigators from all parts of the 
United States, and even from Europe, 
in order to reinforce the corps of instruct- 
ors chesen from the permanent faculty 
of the university. He secured reduced 
fares for students of the Summer Ses- 
sion, and made arrangements for hous- 
ing them economically. In fact, every- 
thing was done to bring the Summer 
Session within reach of a large number 
of people. Last year the attendance 
reached nearly 1,000. The actual num- 
her of applications received was 999. 

The program provided this year offers 
the greatest variety of subjects. It 
appears that students of the Summer 
Session may study almost everything 
that is offered during the rest of the 
year, and a few things besides. Philoso- 
phy. education, law, history, Greek, 
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J. MARK BALDWIN, PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY— 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY (IN ROBES OF HON. 
DOCTOR OF SCIENCE—OXFORD) 


Latin, English, German, French, Span- 
ish, mathematics, physics, astronomy, 
geography, chemistry, zoology, physi- 
ology, mineralogy, civil engineering, 
drawing, agriculture and _ horticulture, 
entomology, physical culture, music, and 
domestic science—all of these depart- 
ments are represented in the courses to 
be offered for the session beginning June 
26th and ending August 5th. And all 
of these courses are open to persons of 
sufficient maturity and intelligence to 
profit by them, on payment of the single 
fee of $12. There are to be no formal 
entrance examinations. Each instructor 
is to judge of the fitness of candidates 
to enter his classes. There will be work 
for advanced students, and work of a 
more popular character for those who 
have had less training. Fifty-four mem- 
bers of the regular university staff, 
including eight full professors, will 
participate in the work of this session. 
A famous man of science will come from 
Europe to take part in the work in 
physics, Ludwig Boltzmann of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. 
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Some well-known teachers from Amer- 
ican universities and normal schools 
will also serve on the faculty. J. 
Mark Baldwin, author of “Mental 
Development in the Child and the 
dace,” editor of a monumental dictionary 
of philosophy, and professor of philosophy 
in Johns Hopkins University, will give 
lectures to advanced students on the nature 
of mind, the function of knowledge, the 
natural history of the categories, and 
the meaning of an external world. 

Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, of the 
University of Wisconsin, will give two 
courses in American history; one on 
inland exploration of North America, 
dealing largely with the region west of 
the Mississippi—the northwest coast, the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, and subse- 
quent Rocky mountain exploration; the 
other on the history of New France. 
Familiarity with Parkman’s works is 
very desirable in order to enjoy to the 
full this course. (See page 225.) 

Thomas Day Seymour of Yale Uni- 
versity will give two courses in Greek, 
and deliver a course of twelve lectures 
on the life of the Homeric age. He is 
an authority on Homeric poems and 
times. William Gardner Hale, head 
of the department of Latin in the 
University of Chicago, whose original 
methods of teaching Latin have roused 
much discussion, will conduct a teachers’ 
training course in Latin, and give 
another course on the comparative syn- 
tax of Latin and Greek. 

A. A. Stanley, of the music depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan, 
will give a course of lectures on 
the history of music, illustrated by 
musical selections from each epoch. 
This is the second time that Professor 
Stanley has taken part in a University 
of California Summer Session. E. H. 
Moore, head of the department of 
mathematics of the University of 
Chicago, will give two courses for 
advanced students of mathematics. He 
is the leading exponent of the Perry 
movement in America. His course on 
the foundations of geometry will be of 
special interest to teachers. 

Hammond Lamont, managing editor 
of the New York Evening Post, and 
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formerly professor of rhetoric at Brown 
University, will give a course in English 
composition with reference to the meth- 
ods of daily journalism. James M. 
Dixon, a graduate of St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, will offer a course on Burns and 
the Scottish dialects. Dr. S. 8. Max- 
well, of the Harvard University Medicai 
School, will give two courses of lectures 
on physiology at the Rudolph Spreckels 
physiological laboratory. 

Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock, lec- 
turer in nature study at Cornell Uni- 
versity, who has done so much for the 
movement to popularize the study of 
agricultural science in New York state, 
will give a course on nature study, with 
conferences, and one on nature study 
literature, in which she will discuss the 
writings of Gilbert White, Richard Jef- 
feries, Izaak Walton, Thoreau, and some 
of the best nature poetry. In view of 
the efforts which have recently been 
made in this state to establish a central 
Nature-study Bureau, and provide super- 
visors of nature study for each county, 
Mrs. Comstock’s visit to California pos- 
sesses especial interest. 

While the widest range of work is 
offered in this Summer Session, an effort 
has been made to make the department 
of education a special center of interest. 
With the co-operation of the presidents 
of all of the California State Normal 
schools, and of Superintendent of 
Schools Kendall of Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, arrangements have been made for 
a series of conferences on educational 
matters which must make Berkeley the 
goal of all progressive teachers. There 
is to be an observation school, conducted 
by F. E. Farrington. The work of this 
observation school will be watched with 
the keenest interest, for there is no 
subject of greater importance to the 
people of the state at present than 
the professional training of teachers. 
The University of California sent 
seventy teachers into the elementary 
schools of the state last year. If it is 
to send out elementary school teachers, 
the State Board of Education justly 
demands that it shall train them for 
the special work they are to do. This 
has heen done heretofore by sending 
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them as practice teachers into the Berke- 
ley and Oakland schools. During the 
Summer Session, the Berkeley Board of 
Education will set aside one building 
for the exclusive use of the university, 
and the department of education will 
be able to control every detail of the 
work of the observation school. 

A permanent school of this kind, with 
all of the primary and grammar grades, 
and a full high school department, is 
an absolute necessity, if the university 
is to keep faith with the state. Objec- 
tion may be made that the normal 
schools should train the teachers for 
elementary schools and the university 
should train only high school teachers. 
This sounds reasonable; but it is not 
so easy to regulate supply and demand. 
At present the normal schools of the 
state are not training enough teachers 
to meet the demand of the elementary 
schools, while the university is training 
twice as many high school teachers as 
are called for. These surplus teachers 
are bound to find positions in the ele- 


mentary schools, unless of course the 
State Board of Education should inter- 


pose a legal obstacle. To legislate to 
prevent persons of broad education from 
teaching in our elementary schools would 
scarcely be in the line of educational 
progress. What should be done of course 
is to combine cultural studies with a 
certain amount of technical training. 

It is too much to hope that we shall 
soon see a solution of the vexed question 
of what coustitutes a proper proportion 
of subject matter and practical demon- 
stration. It has been suggested that the 
quickest means of obtaining a solution 
would be to roll the San Francisco 
Normal school, which represents one 
extreme, and the University of Califor- 
nia, which is said to represent the other, 
into one. The state would then witness 
another illustration of the survival of 
the fittest. As this instructive expe- 
rience is probably not in store for us, 
Dr. Ernest C. Moore, dean of the Sum- 
mer Session, has provided for a tem- 
porary fusion of the various agencies 
the state possesses for the training of 
teachers. 
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To those at a distance it may lb« 
necessary to state that the summer cli- 
mate of Berkeley is exceptionally well 
suited to uninterrupted study. Meteor- 
ological observations made at the uni- 
versity for the past fifteen years estab- 
lish a mean temperature of fifty-nine 
degrees for the months of June, July, 
and August. Rain seldom falls during 
these months, and outdoor excursions 
may be undertaken at any time with 
safety. Trips to Bolinas bay, Mount 
Tamalpais, Mount Diablo, and other 
points of interest are a regular feature 
of the Summer Session. The hills back 
of the university offer many interesting 
walks, while the two hundred and sev- 
enty acres of the campus contain beau- 
tiful groups of shrubbery, ancient oaks, 
and laurels, and plantations of euca- 
lyptus trees. It is an ideal spot for a 
summer vacation, aside from the stimu- 
lus of meeting the leaders in educa- 
tional work, and listening to the results 
of some of the best thinking of our 
times. 
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Howlish Wampo’s Warning 


Drawing by Amy B. Dewing 


HE smoke curled 
up from the coun- 
cil-fire near the 
brushy bank of the 
Umatilla, for, although 
it was a balmy night 
in June, no _ Indian 
council was considered 
complete without a fire. 
The red man saw pic- 
tures in the coals that 
his race hands down 
only in coals and mem- 
ories. 

It was a wild, weird 
scene. The Indians were in blankets and buck- 
skins, and there was much native eloquence, 
for the Snake Indians to the south and west 
had gone on the war-path, and were heading 
this way. 

Howlish Wampo warned his people against 
war, and recalled to their memories the 
many disasters of the past. Time was when 
his warriors could beat the whites in battle, 
but that time had passed into tradition. He 
could remember when it had been his time 
to fight, but he had seen the folly of it all. 

“Stay ut home, and take no part in the 
war,” warned Wampo. 

Most of his people took the old chief’s 
advice, but one bunch of hot-headed young 
Indians headed their horses up Meacham 
mountain to await the advent of the hos- 
tiles or any other stirring ir. ident. 

They had not long to wait to open a small 
war of their own. Down the mountain came 
Fred Foster, George Coggan and Eph. Bunker, 
whites, who reined in their horses to greet 
their ‘friends,’ the Umatillas, camped at 
Emigrant springs. An Indian woman warned 
them to ride for their lives, as. they 
were to be attacked. In the ensuing run- 
ning battle Coggan was killed, Bunker was 











badly wounded, and a few Indians sought 
the happy hunting-grounds. The good “run- 
ning blood” in the Meacham horse “Fritz” 
saved Foster and brought him into Pendleton. 

Then along the Meacham road came Myers, 
McLaughlin and Smith, with big freight out- 
fits from Lagrande to Umatilla landing, and 
the Umatillas killed them all. 

When first frosts had turned brown the 
yellow sage along the Umatilla uplands, and 
the balms along the bottoms had changed 
from green to autumn tints and then to old 
gold, and the hawthorns had dried up and 
the tall tamaracks along the higher ridges 
were making strong contrasts with the som- 
ber firs—then there were seven new-made 
graves at the agency of the Umatillas. For 
Howlish Wampo’s' warning had _ gone 
unheeded. 

After General Howard had defeated the 
Snakes he returned to the Umatilla and 
demanded the surrender of the murderers 
among them. The young hotheads were 
turned over to the civil authorities and given 
fair trials, and Sheriff Sperry’s scaffold did 
its duty. 

J- WW. 


Money Makers of Goldfield 


HE history of mines 

and mining camps 
is always an inter- 

The cir- 


REDINGTON. 


esting subject. 
cumstances under which 
so-called worthless public 


domain is_ accidentally 
made to bring forth end- 
less treasure are always 
read with close attention. 
No less interesting are 
the histories of the men who made the 
discoveries and aided in their development. 
Comstock, Sharon, Flood, O’Brien, Mackay 
and Fair are a part of the history of 


W. H. SMITH 
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Virginia City, Nevada; Tabor, Rische and 
Hook of Leadville, Ed. Schieffelin of Tomb- 
stone, Stratton of Cripple creek, Jim Butler 
of Tonopah, and those of the pioneers who 
have made Goldfield, for the time being, 
one of the greatest min- 
ing districts in the 
world, are no less so. 
The accompanying 
sketches are of a few 
of the men who went 
to Goldfield less than 
eighteen months ago; 
who have reclaimed a 
worthless desert, built 
up a town of seven 
thousand people, and 
taken out of the earth $4,000,000. The 
men who did this are no ordinary men, and 
for the most part, they are young men. 
One of the most interesting characters, to 
whom Nevada owes a monument, is W. H. 
Smith, better known in the mining world as 
“Hank” Smith. He went to the Comstock 
to stay away back in 1860, from which time 
he has been closely identified with mining. 
At first he was a miner in the Gould and 
Curry, then he became foreman; 
subsequently he was on the Crown 
Point under Mr. Batterman and 
Senator John P. Jones. It was 
under the management of Batter- 
man that the ore in the Crown 
Point gave out at the four-hun- 
dred-foot level. It was at the 
suggestion of Captain Smith that 
a drift was run in an easterly 
direction, and to the surprise and 
delight of every one on the Com- 
stock, the first bonanza ore was 
found on the east dip. He was afterward 
at the Belcher, which during his connection 
with it took out the fabulous sum of 
$33,000,000 in five years. At one time Cap- 
tain Smith had on deposit in a California 
bank, in cash and securities, over $1,000,000, 
and he also lived in the handsomest residence 
in Virginia City. At seventy-one years of age 
he is still hale and hearty and imbued with 
the idea that he will make another fortune. 
One of the leading men of Goldfield is 
Alfred A. Borlini, who 
is a product of Nevada, 
having been born in 
Virginia City thirty- 
four years ago. He is 
the son of Gus Borlini, 
who walked from Placer- 
ville, California, to Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada, and 
became the _ pioneer 
restaurateur of that 
place. Young Borlini 
worked in the mines and attended the school 
of mines at the University of Nevada from 
which he was graduated. He rose to be an 
official of the Gold Hill group and subse- 
quently had some experience in banking. He 
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went to Goldfield a year ago, and is a membe 
of the firm of Jones & Borlini. 

One of the most picturesque characters is 
John Jones, who opened up the famous Jan- 
uary mine. He is known by everybody as 
“January” Jones and no 
man deserves more cred- 
it than he for making 
Goldfield what it has 
become. He was born 
thirty-four years ago in 
Wales, where he worked 
din the lead mines as a 
boy. Then he came to 
this country and mined 
in Colorado, British 
Columbia and else- 
where. Two years ago he went to Tono- 
pah where he did not accomplish much. 
Just after the Combination mine was located 
he went over to Goldfield, saw the owners 
of the January, which adjoins the Combina- 
tion, secured a lease from them, prospected 
the ground and in twelve months took out 
and distributed among his associates over 
$1,000,000. He is largely interested in devel- 
oping other mining districts. 

Another citizen of note is Zeb. 
Kendall. who although standing 
six feet four inches in his stock- 
ing feet is called “Shorty” Ken- 
dall. He was born in Lehi, Utah, 
thirty-five years ago. At the time 
of the Tonopah find he secured 
a lease on the Mizpah and took 
out $50,000. He was one of the 
associates of Jones in the January 
lease and with the money he has 
made is helping to build up the 
state. 

Jack Davis, better known as. “Diamond- 
field Jack,” and after whom the town of 
Diamondfield was named, is another one 
to whom much credit is due. He is thirty- 
four years old and a native of Lynchburg. 
Virginia. At twelve years of age in Mon- 
tana he “grub-staked” a man to go pros- 
pecting, giving him a horse and $20. He 
has prospected, mined and punched cattle 
all over the west. Two years ago, while in 
Idaho, he was tried and convicted of the 
murder of two sheep- 
herders, and sentenced 
to be hanged. He was 
reprieved and _ subse- 
quently pardoned by 
Governor Hunt, and it 
was afterward ascer- 
tained by the confession 
of two men that they. 
and not Davis, had com- 
mitted the crime. He 
landed in Goldfield, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1903, “broke,” but soon became one 
of the lucky ones. 

Perhaps the most interesting career of 
all is that of Milton M. Detch, a lawyer who 
was born in Indiana, but for the past fifteen 
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years has resided in Colorado. Attracted 
by the reports about Tonopah and Goldfield 
he concluded to try his luck and went to 
the camp, which then had less than two 
hundred people, on March 12, 1904, having 
only five dollars in his 
pocket. He rode in the 
stage from Sodaville to 
Tonopah, and from Ton- 
opah to Goldfield in a 
violent storm. The out- 
look on his arrival was 
decidedly discouraging. 
The excess freight on 
his baggage was $34.10, 
and he had no means 
of paying it, and to 
make matters a great deal worse, an old 
friend who was even worse off than he bor- 
rowed his last dollar and left him flat 
broke. He is today secretary and treasurer 
of over fifty mining companies, among them 
being the famous Original Bullfrog. 

Fred Carlsen was born thirty-eight years 
ago in Denmark. His first trip to Goldfield 
was made in June last. In July he pur- 
chased some mining property which he sold 
at a profit. - At the instigation of a friend 
he purchased a one-sixth interest in the 
Original Bullfrog for $5,000. 

The Jumbo, another of the mines that has 
made Goldfield famous, which produced in 
one year $1,250,000, was discovered by C. D. 
Taylor, who offered to sell it for a song 
and failed. In doing some surface work 
ore running $300 a ton was uncovered, and 
he became rich in spite of himself. In con- 
junction with his brother, H. L. Taylor, he 
owns the controlling interest in this won- 
derful property. K. R. Casper. 
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The Piute War 


Drawings by Frank Todhunter 


fi \HE breaking out of 

the Piute war in 

the spring of 1860, 
found me illy prepared 
for it. There had been 
blood-curdling rumors in 
circulation for several 
weeks, which Some of my 
adult friends retailed to 
me with ornate embellish- 
ments that would make 
a Cheefoo despatch seem 
like a Sunday-school les- 
son. The result was that 
I was utterly demoralized, 
and what should have 
been the sweet slumbers 
of innocence were dis- 
turbed by visions of tom- 
ahawks, scalping-knives, 
hand-painted savages and 
all kinds of horrible tortures; and I would 
wake up in the night dripping with perspira- 


-to teach the 
Indian his place 
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tion from my vain efforts to pick up my 
leaden feet in their effort to get else- 
where. 

I did not realize, then, that Ragtown, Ase 
Kenyon and several barrels of valley tan 
whisky lay like a Gibraltar between myself 
and the enemy. I was with my father at 
the old Mormon station. I bunked with my 
uncle, eight of us occupying the little room, 
which was fitted with four double bunks. 

One morning about two o’clock a carpenter 
sleeping in a shop next door, and evidently 
as badly frightened as myself, moved by the 
spirit of his dreams which in this case, 
took on the shape of a horrible Indian 
night-mustang, rushed down the little crooked 
street shouting Injuns! Injuns! I was 
awakened by the others getting out, and 
learning the trouble at once abandoned the 
top of the bed for what I considered a more 
strategic position—under it. 

The excitement was over in a few minutes 
and some one struck a light. I peered out. 
Judge Brumfield was armed with an Austrian 
musket of the vintage of 1492. My father 
had a_ double-barreled shotgun, George 
Atwater, a young attorney just out from 
Ohio, flourished an old Wesson pepper-box 
pistol with six or seven barrels and a muzzle, 
as I can see it yet, resembling a _ honey- 
suckle, while “Chip” Smith, who did the 
cooking for the crowd, was armed with a 
frying-pan, probably realizing that in his 
hands, that was indeed a deadly weapon. 
I came out from under the bunk with my 
heart singing a wild pan of joy, but I do 
not think I am quite as much of a brunette 
as I would have been but for that night. 

The cause of the war was, that a couple 
of men taking care of stage-stock for Ben 
Holliday at Gravelly ford, on the Humboldt, 
enticed a young squaw (I can scarcely resist 
the temptation to make her beautiful) into 
their dug-out and kept her a prisoner for 
several days. Her relatives learned this 
and resorted to the only law they knew, 
force; killing both men. 

Murder was not so uncommon as to startle 
a whole community, for that little pleasantry 
was of almost daily occurrence, but then it 
was “white kill white.” When an Indian, 
albeit moved by the strongest of human 
motives, committed the same offense it 
was a different matter. It may be the 
cause and not the fact of the murder 
was what stirred the community to its depths 
and caused the camp to rise as one man to 
teach the Indian his place. Sam Brown, 
“the undertaker’s friend,” was one of the 
first to enlist to punish the murderers. 

In a few days, with much clanking of 
spurs and show of arms, the mob rode out, 
ostensibly under the leadership of Major 
Ormsby, a gallant gentleman, but really every 
fellow was for himself and the devil with 
a mortgage on the hindmost. The major 
made an ineffectual effort to get some kind 
of discipline established. 
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Near Pyramid lake they found Chief Win- 
nemucca with his warriors drawn up in 
battle array. He didn’t want to fight but 
tried to parley. His efforts were futile. The 
whites were hunting a fight, and they struck 
-it rich. The battle has 
been described by abler 
pens than mine, suffice 
it that the whites were 
out-generaled and very 
badly whipped. 

I was at Carson when 
the remnants of the 
army came home. They 
arrived seriatim, Sam 
Brown being among the 
first. The stragglers 
were five or six days in 
getting in and the sur- 
geon was so overcome 
by exposure and hard- 
ship that he became 
temporarily insane. He 
was found by a couple 
of “buccaroos” near Swift’s springs, a mile 
or two from Carson, and mistaking his dis- 
coverers for Indians he fled through the 
sage-brush and was only brought into camp 
by being lassoed. 

There was a skirmish afterward, but the 
first battle was practically the last. The 
Indians did not want to fight before it, or 
the whites after, so peace was soon made. 

I learned later that I was one of the 


Brown, the 
undertaker’s friend 


victims of the war and had the pleasure of 
reading an obituary notice of my father and 
myself, that almost made me wish that I 


was dead. In some manner the report 
reached the east that we had been killed, 
tortured, scalped and I know not what else. 
I read a long account of our butchery in the 
paper published in the little town in Ohio 
that I had selected as a birthplace. And I 
first learned then what a bright lovable little 
boy I was, what a brilliant future I -ad, 
and what a mark I would have made across 
the scroll of fame, had I not been (as the 
editor put it), “ruthlessly cut down in the 
sweet springtime of my innocent youth; 
a bud denied blossoming here, gone to mingle 
its fragrance with kindred bloom in the 
flower-decked fields of Paradise.” 

Most of that future is behind me now, and 
without prejudice or partiality I solemnly 
assert that that editor used the truth with 
prodigal frugality; but oh! if I could have 
lived up to the part. 

J. H. CRADLEBAUGH. 


In Old Coloma 
CC rea i where gold was first discov- 


ered in California, lies in a deep 
valley on a branch of the South Fork 
of the American river. Brown, rocky hills, 
and mountains clad with oak and pine, rise 
abruptly above it on all sides. Pits and piles 
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of rock and gravel everywhere dot the river 
banks, low slopes, and the gulches of small 
tributary streams. These pits and rock piles 
are the silent records of the nameless thou- 
sands who toiled here soon after Coloma was 
heralded to the startled world and brought 
to it visions of untold wealth. 

Sutter’s mill has completely disappeared, 
and the river, in making a new channel, 
has cut out the noted mill-race. The old 
flumes, parched by half a century of suns, 
sway unsteadily on their weak-kneed stilts. 
Long-toms and cradles lie decaying where 
they were abandoned in despair. The foot 
bridge swings crazily over the stream as 
if expecting never to be crossed. The dwell- 
ings and stores of the old mining camp, 
picturesque though they are, suggest sorrow 
and old age; and there is no lisp of merri 
ment or good cheer in their vacant rooms 
and fireless chimneys. In the language of 
Whittier, Coloma is a “stranded village”: 
in the less refined but forceful vernacula1 
of the mining camp itself, it is “all shot 
out.” 

The thousands who worked here so labori 
ously, so hopefully, vanished long ago, taking 
with them the comedy, the tragedy, and 
romance that made the characters in the stories 
of Mark Twain and Bret Harte famous. A 
few decrepit miners drag aimlessly along 
the streets, which now are merely unworked 
wagon trails. In Coloma, bathed in a warm 
autumnal haze, these miners seem to move 
about in an atmosphere of dreams; and one 
might easily take them for belated ghosts, 
if he did not stop to listen to their tales 
of the days of gold. One might well believe, 
too, that they have been coming here to talk 
every day since the bottom fell out of the 
placers in the early fifties. What do they 
care for the new century? Do they not have 
the fine old traditions of forty-nine that 
always thrill the listener and take on new 
form and color at each telling? 

Yet, it is not all uncertain tradition that 
one hears in Coloma. There are old residents 
here whose accounts of early days are both 
true and fascinating. Edwin Markham, they 
say, long before he became known in litera- 
ture, spent several years here teaching a 
district school; and others who have since 
known sonie of the glory of great achievement 
were born in Coloma. 

Coloma will always be held in reverent 
memory as historic ground. The state of 
California has established a memorial park 
here. Its present custodian is a veteran 
of the Civil war, who no doubt in the quiet 
of his little cottage porch often muses and 
weighs impartially the deeds of the men at 
arms who maintained the integrity of an old 
empire and those of brave pioneers who 
coming here opened up a new. In the park 
there is a lofty hill. Marshall’s cabin stands 
on its eastern slope, and a monument to his 
memory has been erected on its summit. 

HEATHERWICK KIRK. 
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An Academy Hotel 


Among the efforts made by the citizens of 
Portland to entertain the crowd of visitors 
to the Lewis and Clark fair, is the convert- 
ing of the Hill Military Academy into a sum- 
mer hotel. This well-known institution is 
located on the block bounded by Marshall 
and Northrup, Twenty-fourth and Twenty- 
fifth streets. It is the only building on the 
block and the location is ideal. It is within 
easy walking distance to the entrance to 
the fair and also has direct car service from 
the Union depot. The buildings are new, 
have large porches, and are surrounded by 
well-kept lawns. It will make a quiet, rest- 
ful place for the visitors tired with sight- 
seeing. The view from all quarters of the 
building is of the best. From the east and 
south are seen the snow-capped mountains, 
while on the north the Willamette river is 
visible for some distance. A superb view 
of the exposition buildings is also afforded, 
and from the west the green hills surrounding 
Portland are within a few blocks distance. 
The academy as arranged for a hotel was 
ready for reception of the guests June 17th, 
and offers quiet homelike accommodations 
for more than three hundred people. 


Railroad Philanthropy 


The Sierra railway has a standing offer 
of a bonus of $5.00 an acre to all persons 
who will plant fruit trees upon the lands 
adjacent to its line. Thus far only one man, 
F. J. Ralph, has qualified. He planted 
twenty-two acres of apple trees and recently 
received $110.00 from the company. This is 
probably the most liberal offer ever made 
by a railway company. The Sierra railway 
passes through the country made famous by 
sret Harte, and the conditions which existed 
in forty-nine still linger. Many of the char- 
acters which he portrayed in his stories 
are living. 


A Floating Flyer 


The steamer Flyer, has the remarkable 
record of making four round trips a day 
between Seattle and Tacoma, on Puget 
sound. The distance is twenty-eight miles, 
making fifty-six miles for one round trip. 
Four trips equal 224 miles, and this is made 
between 6:45 a. m. and 9:00 p. m., in twelve 
hours running time, making a speed of 
eighteen and two-third miles an hour the 
year round. The boat was built for the com- 
fort of passengers, with reclining chairs and 
low windows, giving an unobstructed view 
of the distant mountains and the beautiful 
waters of the sound. It is like going to sea 
in a Pullman car. A fine meal a la carte 
is served on board, and taken all around, 
this is a trip that will be enjoyed by all. 


International Conference on Agriculture 


The latest conference of the nations com- 
menced in Rome on May 5th. It was called 
by Victor Emanuel III, king of Italy, to 
consider the question of establishing an 
international chamber of agriculture. It was 
only appropriate that the idea of an inter- 
national conference should have originated in 
California—the most famous agricultural 
center in the world. And it is interesting 
to note that the power behind the throne, in 
this instance, was none other than that well- 
known California citizen and business man, 
David Lubin, of the firm of Weinstock & 
Lubin of San Francisco and Sacramento. Mr. 
Lubin has not only consulted with and inter- 
ested the king of Italy, but with true west- 
ern determination he has interested various 
other governments, among which may be 
mentioned those of Germany, France and 
Spain. To quote from the Italian king’s 
proclamation, “David Lubin explained with 
that warmth which comes from a sincere 
conviction, an idea which seemed to me prac- 
tical and valuable.” 
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It is yet too early to foresee the results 
of the first international conference held to 
discuss Mr. Lubin’s idea, but the movement 
is meeting with enthusiastic support on all 
sides. Agricultural interests everywhere 
would doubtless be benefited by an interna- 
tional institution “absolutely unpolitical” 
to quote again from the proc'amation, “in 
its aims, which would have before it the con- 
ditions of agriculture in the different coun- 
tries of the world; which would notify peri- 
odically the quantity and quality of the crops 
in hand, so as to facilitate the production 
of such crops and render less costly and more 
rapid the trade in same.” 


Sierra Club Outing 


The itinerary of the Sierra Club outing 
for this season is as follows: 


July 10th.—Leave Portland in automobiles for 
Mt. Hood climb, reaching Government camp by 
noon and traveling on foot to timber-line by 
evening. 

July 11th—Climb Mt. 
Government camp. 

July 12th.—Return to Portland. 

July 14th.—Excursion on Columbia river, vis- 
iting Multnomah falls and other places of 
interest. 


Hood and return to 


July 14th.—Take late evening train from Port 
land for Tacoma, traveling in Pullmans. 

July 15th.—Take early morning train from 
Tacoma for Ashford (railroad terminus) and 
walk to first night’s camp in vicinity of Long- 
mire’s springs. (The club will commence to 
provide meals at this point.) 

July 16th.—One half of the party will walk 
to Paradise park (six miles), to the permanent 
camp. 

July 17th.—The remainder of the party will 
walk to permanent camp. 


July 3lst.—A portion of the party will return 
to the Longmire’s camp. 

August Ist.—The entire party will reach Ash 
ford, taking an afternoon train for Tacoma 
remaining there over night. 

August 2d.—An excursion on Puget sound tc 
Seattle and vicinity will occupy this day, and 
the party will return to Tacoma, taking a late 
evening train for Portland, traveling in Pullmans. 

August 3d.—Leave Portland in the morning 
for California. 

August 4th.—Reach Sisson 
San Francisco in the evening. 
to climb Mt. Shasta will 
to Timber-Line camp.) 

August 5th.—Climb Shasta and 
Timber-Line camp or Sisson. 


in morning and 
(Those desiring 
stop over and walk 


return to 


California Roads 


The importance of good roads has long 
been appreciated by the people of California, 
and for many years earnest, systematic 
improvement of them has been carried on 
even in the sparsely settled and mountain- 
ous regions. Nearly every section has 
expended more money and labor upon this 
work than is customary in older communi- 
ties and the result is favorably commented 
upon by eastern visitors. At the recent 
session of the legislature many road bills 
were passed which the governor was obliged 
to prune by the limitations of revenue. The 
following appropriations, however, received 
his approval and more than $100,000 will be 
expended by the State Highway Commissioner : 


Sonora and Mono road, $20,000 for grading, 
and construction of bridges and culverts, seventy- 
eight miles ; and $8,000 for maintenance of roads. 

Alturas and Cedarville county road, $7,000 
for working twenty-five miles. 

Eel River road, $40,000, including $8,000 
raised by the county for river protection. 
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Highway from General Grant National park 
to Kings River canyon, $62,500, including $12,500 
raised by the county, for surveying and con- 
struction, fifty miles. 

Lake Tahoe wagon-road, 
work, fifty-eight miles. 

Mono Lake basin road, 
nance. 

:= For desert guide-posts in Kern, Ventura, Los 
‘Angeles, Inyo, Riverside, San Bernardino, and 
San Diego counties. 


$6,000 for bridge 
$1,000 for mainte 


These are all objects of first importance 
and it is hoped that by the next biennial 
session of the legislature the increased reve- 
nue of the state will permit an enlarged 
expenditure in the line of internal improve- 
ment so greatly needed. ej 


BRAMIIALL. 


New Gasoline Motor Coach 

The newest thing in a passenger coach is 
the Motor Car No. 1, which was designed 
and built at the Omaha shops of the Union 
Pacifie Railroad company, under the super- 
vision of W. R. McKeen, Jr., superintendent 
of the motor power and machinery. It is 
self-propelling, equipped with a six-cylinder 
standard gasoline motor, which furnishes 
power to drive the car easily at forty miles 
an hour. It was built as an experiment, 
and is being tried-out at Portland, Oregon. 

There are many ingenious things about this 
new coach, including the system of ventila- 
tion and heating. There are two complete 
pipe systems, one within the car and the 
other underneath, so that the degree of heat 
in the car can be regulated to a nicety. 
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The roof is modeled after the lines of the 
racing yacht Reliance. The rear end of the 
car is rounded off, avoiding the vacuum pro- 
duced by square end cars, and the other end 
is tapered off into a sharp point, thus afford- 
ing the least resistance, and having a 
splitting effect upon the air. 

The truck carrying this car is of original 
and unique design, with many new features. 
embodying the good points of the street car, 
Pullman, palace car and locomotive truck. 
The springs are so constructed as to avoid 
entirely the teetering action ordinarily expe- 
rienced by the old style trolley car. The car 
seats twenty-five persons, is upholstered in 
leather, and painted a _ beautiful maroon 
color, with aluminum trimmings. 

This car is designed for high-speed inter- 
urban and branch service, to take the place 
of electric trolley cars. The gasoline motor 
supplants electric cars—one more step in 
the advance of interurban service. In Port- 
land on June 6th, the new car encountered a 
grade of 197 feet to the mile. The test was 
on the first official trial trip, made over the 
rails of the Oregon Railroad and Navigation 
company’s line, a distance of six miles out 
on the main road, and then a run of two 
miles up the grade of the Forest Grove line, 
from the Union station to the top of the 
hill. The result was satisfactory to Harri- 
man Officials on the car. 

“This is the most important test the car 
has had,” said General Manager O’Brien. 
“If it will do business here it will work on 
any ordinary railroad.” 
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PASSENGER COACH BUILT ON THE LINES OF THE RACING YACHT RELIANCE 
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ON PLEASANT WATERS IN BIG MEADOWS 


Portland, the Place for Investment 


Through his agents, Rountree & Diamond. 
Charles Sweeney, the multi-millionaire of 
Spokane, recently purchased a million dollars’ 
worth of property in the city of Portland, 
Oregon. The Dekum building on the corner 
of Third and Washington streets, the Dekum 
homestead, an entire block bounded by Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth, Washington and Yamhill 
streets, and the southwest corner of Seventh 
and Morrison streets, opposite the Portland 
hotel, are the principal purchases. On the 
lot opposite the Portland hotel he purposes 
to build a seven or eight story steel building, 
and will probably put up a hotel on the 
Dekum homestead block. 


The Big Meadows Country 


The first lumber company in the west to 
take advantage of the United States Bureau 
of Forestry was the Diamond Match Com- 
pany. They purchased an immense tract of 
timber land in Plumas county, California, 
and built the first permanent logging camp 
in the west. They applied to the Department 
of Agriculture for a forester to draw a work- 
ing plan by which they could cut timber 
forever and not destroy the forest. The 
mills are located at Stirling city, and the 
Butte County Railroad, which connects with 
the Southern Pacific at Chico, has been 
built. This opens up Big Meadows, a region 
of California hitherto little known except to 
sportsmen. Modern stages connect with the 
railroad at Stirling, and the journey to 
Prattville, the town in Big Meadows, is only 
thirty-two miles. 

Stirling city is situated on an elevation 
of 3,500 feet, and the trip to Prattville is 


made through pine for- 
ests. Big Meadows is 
5,000 feet elevation. Mt. 
Lassen, the highest peak 
in the vicinity, is onl) 
twenty miles distant, and 
Drake Hot Springs, the 
Geysers, a boiling lake, 
mud voleano, and other 
eurious phenomenon, 
make this an interesting 
trip. It is a_ curious 
fact, and sounds like a 
“fish story,” that there 
is a cold trout stream in 
this region where fis! 
can be caught = and 
thrown into a_ boiling 
stream and cooked with 
out changing position. 

Three brooks unite 
near the outlet of Big 
Meadows and form thé 
west branch of Feathei 
river. These mountain 
streams have no infancy. 
They start into being from large springs. 
The largest, Big Spring, has sufficient wate 
to float a ship; the other two are not sc 
large, but the water bubbles up through the 
white sands all the year round. 

The Feather river flows through places 
enchanting as ever nature devised, and is an 
ideal boating and fishing stream. All of the 
tree-fringed streams in the Big Meadows are 
full of trout. 

Trains leave Chico at 7 o’clock in the 
morning, arrive at Stirling city at 9:30. 
The stage leaves half an hour later and 
arrives at Prattville in the afternoon of the 
same day, so passengers leaving San Fran- 
cisco in the afternoon may reach Prattville 
the next afternoon. 





A Seattle Roof Garden 


The Lincoln, the new hotel of Seattle, 
Washington, combines the happiness of home- 
life with the advantages of boarding. It is 
one of the best of the new hotels which have 
been built recently in the northwest for the 
accommodation of the tourist. It is situated 
in the heart of the city and commands a 
fine view of Mt. Rainier and the various 
parks with which Seattle is beautified. The 
roof garden is perhaps the finest in this 
country. It is 120 feet square. planted to 
lawn and flower gardens, and in the center 
of it is a beautiful tea-house. All of the 


appointments are elegant and in good taste. . 


According to the latest estimates, Portland, 
Oregon, has a population of 135,000 souls: 
Oregon, outside of Portland, 390,000; Wash- 
ington, 780,000; Idaho, 240,000; Western 
Montana, 200,000: British Columbia, 225,000. 
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Plays and the Players 


The English club of Stanford University 

is giving the students and general public 

an education in the devel- 

“Every Manin opment of the drama. In 

His Humour”? 1903, it produced Beaumont 

and Fletcher’s “The Knight 

of the Burning Pestle” with such marked 

success that it was encouraged to give this 

spring “Every Man in His Humour,” Ben 
Jonson’s first play. 

This comedy pictures London life in the 
time of Elizabeth, with the fun produced by 
the various “humours” of the fifteen differ- 
ent principal characters. The play was orig- 
inally presented in the Globe theater in 1598, 
with Shakespere, the tragedian Burdage, and 
the clown, Will Kempe, in leading parts. 

In the reproduction in 1905, the English 
club tried to present the conditions of 1598. 
As the success of the play depended upon the 
manner of speech and action of each indi- 
vidual actor, the parts were distributed with 
great care; and as a result, the acting was 
excellent, above much seen on the profes- 








sional stage. The club’s Elizabethan stage, 
which was built for “The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle,’ was used, with an Eliza- 
bethan audience grouped in the boxes at the 
sides. The costumes were especially designed 
from old prints and were beautiful. The 
music was a most attractive feature: 
“Heart’s-ease,”’ the tune Peter asked the 
musicians to play in “Romeo and Juliet,” 
when he wished “some merry dump” to com- 
fort him; “It Was a Lover and His Lass,” 
the melody written by Morley, the leading 
Elizabethan composer, for Shakespere’s 
verses; “Daphne,” a well-known song; and 
“Turkeylony”’ and “The Spanish Pavan,” 
two popular dances of the period. The music 
was arranged for the occasion by the univer- 
sity organist, Dr. B. C. Blodgett, and was 
rendered by a stringed quartet. 

The play is long, compared with comedies 
of today, and its principal interest to a mod- 
ern audience lies in the historical view it 
gives of the development in our social and 
economic conditions, and in the realization 











SCENE FROM “EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR,” 


PRODUCED AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY, APRIL 29, 1905 
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that while our manners, our costumes, our 
pet hobbies and our chosen extravagances may 
change in three centuries, the fundamental 
“humours” which make every man, remain 
unaffected by the swing of time. 
KATHERINE CHANDLER. 


There must be something in a gift that 
brings in $100,000 a year. That is what they 
say Julia Marlowe gets. It 

Julia Marlowe is $2,500 a week, for the 
and Her Art theatrical season is only 
forty weeks. We need not 

wonder at the craze to go on the stage that 
fills nearly every girl’s mind at some time in 
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NELLIE LYNCH 
Tivoli, San Francisco 


THEODORE GAMBLE 
Central Theater, San Francisco 
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ELMER BOOTH, 
Majestic Theater, San Francisco 


her early life and turns many men’s careers 
awry. But because you feel the craze and 
are profoundly convinced that that is evi- 
dence of your natural adaptability, it does 
not mean at all that you can act. Most people 
think they can learn. You can learn all 
practical occupations even if you may not 
have the genius necessary to be great in 
them; and when it comes to any kind of art 
you can learn even less of that. You may 
arrive at mechanical effect in almost any art; 
but you cannot make $100,000 a year on the 
stage. Some disappointed aspirants call it 
luck, but it is not luck. Some say it is 
advertisement; it is not advertisement. It is 
a gift that is given to you just as your voice 
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PLAYS AND 


is, is yours alone, different from 
everybody else’s gift, whatever it 
may be, even if it be the gift of 
similar artistic instinct. 
= Julia Marlowe is an artist by 
gift. But she is not an artist who 
has not needed to work for her 
success. There was a- time before 
the gift had gained perfect control 
of her that she read Shakespere’s 
lines very badly. The gift inspired 
her to overcome that defect, and 
for a good many years now no 
actress on the stage has been able 
to speak the lines of the great 
parts as she can. I remember her 
very well when she was crude in 
her reading, but from the first she 
had the natural gift of acting. | 
suppose I shall be told that this 
proves you can learn. It proves 
that in art, as in anything else, 
there is a technique to be studied 
out; that, in fact to produce in 
an audience the illusion of spon- 
taneity, there is much to be 
learned. But that is not what 
makes anybody worth $100,000 a 
year. 

3efore Julia Marlowe could give 
all the point and value to Shakes- 
pere’s words she could act Viola, 
and Rosalind, and Juliet. She has 
always been a woman of singular 
knowledge of herself. Ten years 
ago she acted Beatrice. I recall 
speaking with her after the per- 
formance. She said “I am not old enough 
to play Beatrice. I shall not try it again 
for ten years.” And she kept her word. 
She had fully grasped the character at 
that time; but she had also grasped 
the fact that she was too immature to play 
it. This same intelligence she shows today 
in everything she does. 

| spoke with her of Ophelia. She said that 
she had thought out that character in her 
own way. Naturally she assumed that in 
the first place Ophelia could not have been 
a simple, girlish, flower-like sort of person. 
Hamlet was intellectual first and last; every- 
thing he said, even to Polonius and to Ophe- 
lia, had the intellectual quality. It did not 
seem right, therefore, to suppose that he 
could have found the pleasure, it is shown he 
did, in the company of a frivolous, empty- 
headed girl. Ophelia need not have been very 
learned, very intellectual at all, but serious, 
sincere, earnest, full of deep feeling, and 
most sympathetic to the intellect of Hamlet 
she must have been. There was the keynote 
of Ophelia to her and I do not remember 
any other impersonation of the part which 
carried so much weight all through the play 
as hers. 

Juliet she always understood, played it 
with the girlish effect when she was a girl, 
but played it with infinitely finer art this 
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PORTRAIT BUST OF FREDERICK WARDE AS IAGO, MODELED BY 


ROBERT I. AITKEN 


There is no absolute necessity 
that Juliet should be fourteen years of age. 
Shakespere understood as nobody not of the 
Italian race understands better than we Cali- 
fornians, that the Latin girl develops early, 
feels all the passions and emotions more 


last time. 


vividly at a far younger age than the 
northern girl; but we all know perfectly 
well that even the women of the warmer- 
blooded races can no more play the Juliet of 
Shakespere at fourteen than the Anglo-Saxon. 
It is an old axiom that an actress cannot play 
Juliet till she is thirty at least. I think 
Julia Marlowe has been the only exception | 
have met with. I dare say she could have 
made a fair success of it at fourteen. But 
if Shakespere had not inserted in the play 
that discussion touching Juliet’s birth, no 
actress or critic would ever have dreamed 
of supposing she was not of age at least; 
and we should possibly have had a large crop 
of middle-aged Juliets. Julia Marlowe’s 
Juliet is today the very finest, deepest, most 
consistent and impressive performance of the 
role I can remember, and | have seen a great 
many. 

In every character Miss Marlowe plays, 
there is not a line that has not been carefully 
thought out. You may have your own fan 
cies about it, and find readings not to your 
mind exactly, and stage-business you imagine 
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might be improved upon. But that is your 
individual view, and it still remains that 
Miss Marlowe’s reading or introduction of 
business is never debatable as an oversight 
of some meaning or a misunderstanding. It 
belongs to her conception of the part, per- 
fectly consistent, and may be accepted most of 
the time as the better idea. At all events she 
suits her réle to her personality, plays it to 
be the artistic illusion of voice, manner, 
gesture and expression of emotion, which all 
come naturally from her. 

And so she gets $100,000 a year for it. 
It must not be forgotten that that amount 
does not represent more than fifteen cents 


or so on every ticket. Well, if such 
trash as we have seen so often makes 
more than that for some “star” who 


has simply succeeded in finding a play that 
excites the public to that extent, it is some- 
thing much more to our credit that the 
finest Shakesperian actress of today is worth 
that in our country. The most curious para- 
dox about the matter is that the most intense 
enjoyment of Shakespere comes to the class 
of people, who have no great amount of 
luxury, not much money; but who let their 
earnings go willingly for the chance to wit- 
ness the great plays. But after all, most of the 
great minds have been developed in poverty; 
and there is hardly a case of a famous man 
or woman, famous intellectually or artistic- 
ally, who has not had some time in his life, 
a hard struggle to live. Up there in the bal- 
cony or the gallery, you must look for the 
finest appreciation of acting and, perhaps, 
the keenest and truest criticism, even if it is 
never printed, especially of Shakespere. 
PETER ROBERTSON. 


Grace Shain, whose stage name is Grace 
Field, stepped from the society cotillions to 
the Tivoli stage in 1900. Im- 
mediately San Francisco per- 
ceived in her dramatic ability. 
She is one of the attractions 
in Lew Field’s theater, New York, where she 
gives a clever song and impersonations as 
the matinee girl in that ridiculously clever 
play, “It Happened in Nordland.” 

Like many old California families, the 
Shains have seen better days, and as Madam 
Grundy would say, their connections are 
excellent. Through her mother, Mrs. Grace 
Field Shain, she is related to Chief Justice 
Field. When reverses came the plucky little 
Gracie took up her spear and sang and 
marched with the Tivoli chorus. 

Chances have come to her just as they do 
to the girl in the story book. Sometimes 
understudies wait years before a chance comes 
and the long wait makes them nervous so 
that they fail at the critical moment, but 
Miss Field’s chance came during her first 
engagement. It was in the opera of “Wang”; 
Georgie Cooper, cast as Gilette, the eldest 
daughter of the widow Frimousse, fell ill 


Successful 
Grace Field 
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after dress rehearsal and Grace Field, one 
of the chorus, was called upon to assume thie 
role at a few hours’ notice. It is quite an 
important part and Miss Field qualified. 
On more than one occasion she has helped 
the troubled stage manager by fitting into 
a part in an emergency. In fact, she has 
been dubbed “the emergency girl.” 

Meeting extremes of circumstances half way 
has made Miss Field appreciative of condi- 
tions and has done much to lending her a 
personality that is easily adaptable. Fear- 
less, clear cut of feature, quick of perception 
and pleasing of personality, she inspires con- 
fidence to start with and her clever dancing 
and rich voice do the rest. 

ISABEL FRASER. 





Maud Williamson, the English actress, 
who in conjunction with Alfred Woods, is 
successfully starring at the Grand Opera 
House, San Francisco, is regarded as one 
of the most artistic actresses on the London 
stage. She made her first appearance at the 
St. James theater, London, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendall, and afterward joined the com- 
pany at the Haymarket theater, then under 
the management of Mr. and Mrs. (now Sir 
Herbert and Lady) Bancroft, where she 
played a varied round of important roles. 
Her first great success was achieved as the 
Countess Zicka in “Diplomacy.” She remained 
with the Bancrofts till their retirement, ani 
had the honor of playing on the memorable 
oceasion which marked that event in the 
greatest all-star cast known to the London 
stage. It included Sir Henry Irving, Ellen 
Terry, Sir Charles Wyndham, David James, 
Mrs. Langtry, Mrs. John Wood, Forbes Rob 
ertson; William Terris, Mr. and Mrs. Kendall. 
John Hare, J. L. Toole and Mrs. Sterling. 
At the conclusion of this performance, Miss 
Williamson was, by royal command, presented 
to His Majesty, King Edward VII, in whos: 
presence Lady Bancroft presented her with a 


gold and silver inscribed cardcase. Norval 
MacGregor, late leading man for Nance 


O’Neil and Janet Waldorf, is a member of 
the company. Mr. MacGregor is a native 
Californian who has advanced rapidly in his 
profession. He plays the part of the Bishop 
in the “Gates of Bondage,” a new version 
of Hall Caine’s Deemster. 


Elmer Booth, who for the last twelve 
months has been one of the most popular 
members of Bishop’s thirty players, is a Cali- 
fornian. He was born in Los Angeles twenty- 
two years ago, and although professionally 
connected with the stage only a little over 
three years, he has risen to a position of 
prominence. Until recently he played juve- 
nile and comedy rdéles, but of late he has 
been playing character parts with such 
decided success that it seems that character 
parts are his forte. 
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The exquisite poem-in-dedication at the 

beginning of “The Flying Lesson,” a white- 

and-gold volume of translations 

“The Flying from Petrarch by Agnes Tobin, is 

Lesson’’ at once an apology for Petrarch, 

a defense of him, and a revela- 

tion of the spirit in which the work of trans- 

lation was undertaken and carried through. 

Because it is such, as well as because it is 
in itself lovely, it demands to be quoted: 


TO MY FATHER’S MEMORY. 


To those whose hearts upon some coffin lie 
To knock for entrance—whose best visions took 
lire from a grave—I dedicate the cry 

And all the tidal sameness of this book. 


They will not blame me if my poet repeat 

A thousand times his phrases like a child— 
For like a child he tried new words and sweet 
Of love unearthly, vigilant, and wild. 


To Petrarch life was but a mirror fair 

Wherein his lady's beauties trancéd lay— 

Hler eyes, her lips, her voice, her smile, her hair 
Made the strange spectrum of his lonely day. 


For me—I con these bright monotonous things 
That when my angel meets me on the strand 
And stuns me in the rushing of his wings 

[ may say something he can understand. 


No eritic, or poet even, who has written 
of Petrarch has ever put into a single phrase 
so absolute a description of the life of this 
great white-souled singer as that phrase in 
which it is here said that his life was “but 
a mirror fair in which his lady’s beauties 
trancéd lay.” Petrarch lived to sing and 
sang to live. One enduring emotion wrapped 
him as a mist and through it, and through it 
only, he saw life and the world. And so 
the crities—the critics of centuries—have 
said that he was artificial, while, in truth, 
it is only the powerlessness of us whose pas- 
sions ebb and flow to conceive of an emotion 
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which should truly last as long as life— 
which, indeed, should be the real life—that 
leads us to take refuge in vague accusations 
of artificiality. Poets of today whose each 
lyric is but the voice of a mood are quite 
dumb before the spectacle of a mood that 
was life-long and that begot near four hun- 
dred sonnets all in harmony. 

Another thing in Petrarch that may affront 
the reader of today is his theology. And, 
indeed, Petrarch’s translators heretofore must 
have been oppressed by the sense that some 
modern readers of the translations would find 
Petrarch’s simple acceptance of a gold-paved 
heaven, with pearly gates, not only seeming 
strange, but even a thing to bring the 
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flicker of a smile. But to the present 
translator no such difficulty can present 
itself. Here are, as the last verse of the “Dedi- 
cation” reveals, the same fine faith, the same 
deep devotion, the same trust, the same 
heart-hunger that Petrarch had. And this 
is the reason, perhaps, that these trans- 
lations are so transcendently lovely, full 
of dear, simple words, yet infinitely wist- 
ful. Here is, if we may trust the 
implication of the perfect poem here quoted, 
a translator whose sympathy with Petrarch 
is absolute, whose belief matches his belief, 
whose trust, his trust. 

And now to speak of the sonnets them- 
selves: they are sorrowfully few—only ten, 
with two canzoni, a ballata, and a double 
sestina. Even the two books that Miss Tobin 
has now published, this and “Love’s Crucifix,” 
which appeared two or three years ago, make 
but a little start in the great task of putting 
into English all that Petrarch wrote. 

Still, for what we have from the hand of 
this poet of California, we should be grate- 
ful. We should be grateful even though 
there are many who regret that, considering 
how great are her gifts, she should go so 
far afield, choosing to translate rather than 
to give us poems, her own, dealing, perchance, 
with the romance of this our ocean-bordered 
land, in whose material affairs the family to 
which she belongs has played so large a part. 

Space remains to quote only one sonnet— 
one in which, perhaps, Rossetti found the 
germ for “The Blessed Damozel”: 


The glorious angels, and those blessed ones 
The citizens of Heaven, the first day 
My Lady enters there do block her way; 
Marveling greatly each to see her runs: 
“What light is this? And what new beauty suns 
Its strangeness here?’ they to each other say. 
Because a thing so gemmed, in such array, 
Has never come before. From sext till nones— 
Preening herself, content with her new home, 
She shines the whitest-burning seraph down; 
But now and then the undazzled eyes will roam, 
The bird-bright head will turn, the jeweled gown 
Rustle and shimmer like to moonlit foam; 
She waits for me: and oh! I come—My Crown! 


“The Flying Lesson” contains an illustra- 
tion by Walter H. Prichard, and is published 
in London by William Heinemann. The book 
is imported by Paul Elder and Company. 

HENRY ANDERSON LAFLER. 


This is a rattling good story of that part 
of the splendid “middle northwest” which 
is included in Minne- 
sota and Dakotas, of 
which Alice Winter is 
the author and _ the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, are the 
publishers. The name of the metropolis, St. 
Etienne, in which old Nicholas Windsor 


A Story of the 
Middle Northwest 


makes his own fortune while he makes or 
unmakes those of others, is not familiar, but 
one readily enough imagines that St. Paul 
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or Minneapolis is intended, and lets it go 
at that. The name may not sound just 
right, but the local color is there. 

To Nicholas Windsor, immersed in business 
and caring only for his daughter Vera, comes 
Francis Lenox, a young, distant and poor 
kinsman, straightway falls in love with Vera 
and— 

Come to think about it, is that not suffi- 
cient data for a story, or at any rate to start 
it, and after it is started is it not the 
province of the author, rather than that of 
the reviewer, to continue it? So it naturally 
must appear to any one. 

But while the author may continue the 
tale, it is eminently proper to remark that 
she has made a thoroughly good, virile and 
morally healthful story of it. There is not 
one morbid sentence or thought in the book; 
it is healthfully interesting all the way 
through. The description of the scenes and 
episodes in the forest fire are particularly 
excellent, although one who is acquainted 
with the Dakotas wonders just where it 
could have taken place. 

However, this is leaving the love story, 
and that is the motif of the book. In it, 
as elsewhere, “ ’tis love, they say, that makes 
the world go round.” Of course Lenox wins 
Vera, and that must be satisfactory to every- 
body. As for the rest, if you want to know 
the details read the book—and you will be 
not mightily but pleasantly repaid. 

A. J. WATERHOUSE. 


Ukiyo-ye, the Popular School of Japanese 
art, poetically interpreted, the “floating world,” 
was an art of the people, 
Impressions the spirit expression of 
of Ukiyo-ye, artists from the masses of 
by Dora Amsden every-day humanity. For 
centuries cold classicism 
had refined the art of the aristocracy into tra- 
ditional vapor while the people lived, dreamed 
and sought in an environment of the common- 
place; but a fire of desire for expression 
burned and glowed like a patient sun until 
out of the very mists of classic tradition 
sprang the vivid flower of a new art; it 
was a blossom whose roots gripped the good 
black earth, whose stem and leaves were fresh 
and vigorous and whose bloom was red— 
red as the soil-blood of the people who were 
to give such men artists as Moronobu, Harun 
obu, Koriusai, Hokusai, Utamaro, Hiroshige 
and others—masters all, each the art voice 
of the masses; artisans all, picturing their 
emotions through the medium of the color 
print, which was so moderate in cost that 
the always-poor worker might buy, and see 
with the discerning eyes of their own soul 
kin. 

Those masters trod a new path; secession 
from the narrow confines of classic traditions 
infused color into pallor. A lesson was 
taught that truth and beauty teemed in al! 
the “Floating World,” that wonder glowed 
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in the commonplace, and that mystery lay 
alluringly in hidden, humble places. 

The rise of this art, its varied phases of 
development, and its brilliant maturity are 
told with rare charm and sincerity by 
Dora Amsden in “Impressions of Ukiyo-ye.” 
The book, though one that seemingly 
should appeal only to the art student 
or the print collector, will have a far wider 
interest, as its expression touches broad prin- 
ciples of art as an instinct, and the artist’s 
hand as a vehicle for character expression. 

The initial chapter bears upon those early 
influences which developed the art of print- 
making in Japan, and its story is told with 
direct simplicity unspoiled by the cloying 
affectation not uncommon with writers who 
feel too much the preciousness of their sub- 
ject. This author’s style is never burden- 
some because of the illumination of sincerity. 
Her familiarity with her subject and care- 
ful elimination of prolixities bring her work 
to a plane that is comprehensive to others 
than the elect. Her enthusiasm is controlled 
by fine literary judgment and gives through- 
out an impetus to the mind to seek on and 
on into an alluring realm made simple and 
humanly familiar. The first chapter might 
easily have slipped into technical obscurities 
or too frequent classic references, but the 
quality that rescues the little book from the 
dangerous use of obscure knowledge is funda- 
mentally the personal way in which she 
treats her subject. 

The masters are made men, rugged and 
real; we are led into personal sympathy and 
interest in the characters; this ability to so 
lead the mind is unusual and must be due 
to a delicate subjective sense and apprecia- 
tion of the spirit of the art, as expressed by 
those great figures with whom the author 
deals. A delicate power of consistent analy- 
sis of the artists as men related to their 
art vitalizes all succeeding pages of this 
interesting book—the soul, the mind and the 
hand of man are inseparably woven into the 
character structures, so that we can see 
the inanimate color-print stamped with the 
individuality of the artist. 

In a chapter upon analytical comparison 
we find an original method of identification 
of prints by the comparison of line, the 
author’s theory being that once having an 
understanding of the artist, temperamentally, 
the identification of prints without signatures 
is entirely possible. The theory is unique, 
and should be given serious consideration, 
for the work of the masters of Ukiyo-ye was 
essentially calligraphic, and ever remained 
unobscured by masses of color that might 
obliterate the line values, therefore, the indi- 
vidual expression of the artist stood in its 
original eccentricity, affectation, poise or 
characteristic imitation. 

The chapters upon Hokusai, that brilliant 
figure in Japanese art history, and that upon 
Utamaro are masterpieces of understanding 
and appreciation. We come to know the 


individuals and are lured to seek deeper into 
the labyrinths of characters, vivid and unique. 
Hokusai, the magician, the picturer of gods, 
floods, storm and lashing waves: and in con- 
trast the tender poet-lover of a flower petal 
or an airy insect’s wing; and then Utamaro, 
the ribald man of the world, the habitué 
of the Yoshiwara, the painter of the lewd 
and the obscene; then in contrast, Utamaro 
the refined gentleman by instinct, whose 
delicacy, unequaled facility, and whose funda- 
mental refinement shone out brilliantly 
through the ruck of exterior vice, at those 
intervals of true expression of his true self. 
There is so great a measure of charm in the 
two chapters referred to, that were no others 
given in the book, the reader would find 
much food for pondering and stimulus to fur- 
ther study. 

An appreciation of “Impressions of Ukiyo- 
ye” might be almost without reservation, 
were it not for temperamental qualities of 
the author which led her into too frequent 
quotations from authorities—all perfectly 
relevant, and doubtless, of value to the 
reader: but the frequency of the quoted lines 
does constant violence to the writer’s own 
original power, that could well stand alone 
and be doubly pleasing for the isolation; 
still the temperamental error of self-oblitera- 
tion is easily forgiven, for doubtless, later 
literary work will show this brilliant worker 
in lights only of her own lighting. So it 
will be, for after all is said “Impressions of 
Ukiyo-ye” is by Dora Amsden, and no amount 
of quoting from authorities can affect the 
reader further than to a keen desire for 
more of the author’s work. 

In the way of book-making the book is 
beautifully harmonious with the text and 
bears the mark of the publishers’ invariable 
good taste and wisdom in book structure. 
Paul Elder and Company, San Francisco. 
Price, $1.50. MorGAn SHEPARD. 


A story which deals with life in a Quaker 
village of central Pennsylvania a half cen- 
tury ago is “Hecla Sand- 
with,” by Edward Uffington 
Valentine. The simple tale 
deals with a simple folk, 
and the quiet of their lives steals into the 
pages of the book. It would be hard to 
imagine a surging, throbbing human emotion 
as writing its turbulent record in the lives 
of such a people, and it would be no less 
difficult to conceive of some hair-raising 
exploit as figuring among the episodes in the 
book. There are scenes that might be thril- 
ling, but they are not, for the Quaker spirit 
is in them. 

If one were to criticize the book, this would 
be the criticism—that it is too tame and 
subdued for popular reading; yet it should 
be understood that even this one criticism 
may be misplaced, for there is high art in 
the very method by which the subjugated 


A Quiet Story 
of Quaker Life 
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spirit of the people is transferred to paper. 
It is the finest of art that forgets popular 
plaudits and pictures the thing it sees. Mr. 
Valentine, it may be feared, is entitled to 
greater credit than he will receive. He has 
drawn his pictures as an artist must draw 
them, but the public in general will miss 
the cheap thrills. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, are the publishers of the 
book. 





The Realty Company of Lodi, California, 
have recently issued an interesting booklet, 
“The Delta Lands of California,” which will 
help many home-seekers to answer the ques- 
tion, Where to settle. All of the figures 
given are authentic and the estimates con- 
servative. The text is well illustrated by 
half-tone engravings of vineyards, orchards, 
and other industrial scenes of Lodi, Wood- 
bridge, Acampo and Lockeford. A. A. Martin 
is the author. 





“Gridley and Vicinity” is the title of a 
booklet which the Gridley Chamber of Com- 
merce have recently issued. It is a fact 
not generally known, even in California, that 
Butte county, in which the town of Gridley 
is situated, although in the northern part 
of California, produces some of the finest 
and earliest oranges in the state. This book- 
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let shows by text and pictures that the pro- 
duction of citrus fruits is only one of the 
varied industries of this section. Dairying, 
bee-culture, stock-raising and the production 
of olive oil, wine, and a great variety of 
deciduous fruit also engage the attention of 
a happy and prosperous people. 


Dr. Henry van Dyke one day last summer 
while traveling in England, left the beaten 
track and made a journey through the Quan- 
tock hills (after the manner of a literary 
pilgrimage) to view the places at one time 
associated with Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
He has written a most charming article, full 
of literary reminiscences, for the June 
Scribner’s. 


A brochure entitled “The Retreat of a Poet 
Naturalist” deals with the home and the 
home life of John Burroughs. Clara Barrus, 
M.D., is the author. It is the brief story of 
a day with the noted lover of nature, and the 
story is pleasantly told. It is published by 
the Poet Lore Company, Boston. 





SuNSET MAGAZINE, as the characteristic 
magazine of the west, has its place in the 
literary booth in the California building at 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition. 
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Sunset Rays 


(Conducted by ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE) 


In the Woods of Oregon 


Will you come and go a-Maying, 
In the woods of Oregon? 

Lo, the signs are all propitious 
On the hillsides, in the dells: 
All the softest winds are playing, 
All the latest tints are on, 
And there comes a low, delicious 

Sound of bells. 


For the lilies all a-cluster, 
In the mossy woodland aisles, 
All their lovely chimes are sounding 
For their sisters of the spring, 
Who have come through March’s bluster, 
And through April’s frowns and smiles, 
And their odors, all abounding, 
With them bring. 


There’ll be lessons of the finest, 
In the language of the heart; 
And the sunshine will be drowning 
All the duller cares of day; 
There’ll be music the divinest, 
For the birds will do their part, 
And all things will speed the crowning 
Of the May. 


Then, O come, and go a-Maying, 
In the woods of Oregon, 
For no greener glades will meet you: 
Though you travel on for aye: 
And the crisper airs are straying 
Down from Hood and Jefferson, 
With their kisses, all to greet you: 
Come away. 
Mrs. L. R. Osborn. 


Woeful Willie 


Willie’s papa had some pants he bought in ’92, 

And Willie’s mamma wisely said, “For Willie 
they will do,” 

And then she cut those trousers down to 
make them Willie’s size, 

And shaped them here and shaped them there 
in manner to surprise. 

I do not say a blessed word; I never will, 
vow, 

But, oh, my friends, my stricken friends, you 
should see Willie now! 





The Glow-Worm 


Well know I Summer’s here, although 
Her face is veiled in night; 
For as the walk’s blind path I go 
I see her wee night-watchman out 
All vigilant and bright; 
And as I pass him, I’ve no doubt 
He eyes me with his light! 
Elwyn Hoffman. 


Good Time Comin’ 


Good time comin’s mighty near; 
Fact, I reckon it is here. 

Hear the wheels of progress hum: 
“Good time’s comin’—comin’—come.” 
See the hull good state revivin’, 
Traffic movin’, business thrivin’. 

Oh, you bet to me ’tis clear 

Good time comin’s surely here. 
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Good time comin’—I’ve been waitin’ 
For that good time’s registratin’. 

Knew ’twould come! Why, every valley 
Is a place for hosts to rally; 

Every mountain bears a banner, 

Sayin’, “Here’s God’s state. Hosanner!” 
Good time comin’? Reckon—some! 
Why, you know, it had to come. 


Good time comin’! Why, this Westland 
Is the cream of all, the best land. 
Birds out here sing sweeter, clearer, 
Than back there; the skies are nearer, 
And the blossoms lift their faces 
Just to teach us Heaven’s graces. 
Hear the wheels of progress hum: 
“Good time’s comin’—comin’—come!” 





Yes, He Knows 


“No, love,” she said, “I do not say 
That I will give you all the space 
In closet, bureau, trunk—I may 
Ask for myself a little space, 
But you shall have your very own, 
The thing that you have languished for ; 
Yes, you, because I love you, love, 
Shall have the lowest bureau drawer.” 


He thanked her. What else could he do? 
For well he knew her fond intent 

To prove her love was wondrous true, 
Of sacrifice and yearning blent. 

“Oh, love,” he said, “full well I know 
The wondrous love, affection sweet, 

That prompts you now to promise me 
A bureau drawer as mine, complete.” 


’Twas almost ten sweet years ago, 
And ever since when he has gone 
Unto that drawer he’s found, you know, 
Satins and laces, silk and lawn, 
And woman’s gloves, and bric-a-brac, 
And things no man would e’er disclose; 
But still he minds it not at all, 
For he is married and—he knows. 





The Thing We Earn 


Figgerin’ high an’ figgerin’ low, 
An’ figgerin’ in an’ figgerin’ out, 
An’ watchin’ the days as they come an’ go, 
We git what we’re earnin’ I don’t much 
doubt. 
I know there’s exceptions here an’ there; 
I notice them stil] wherever I turn, 
But the rule is yet, an’ the rule is fair, 
We mighty near get whatever we earn. 


There’s many a feller, I have no doubt, 
Is worth some more than the task-man pays, 
But, takin’ it in an’ takin’ it out, 
We mighty near get the price of our days. 
Of course I am wishin’ I might get more, 
An’ so are you wishin’ the same, I bet, 
But just the same, as I said before, 
The thing we earn is the thing we get. 
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A Little Girl I Knew 


There was once a little girl I knew 
With dark hair braided down her back; 
She lived next door, as some girls do, 
And I couldn’t help seeing she had a knack 
For washing the steps and tending the flowers, 
(For the house was a little way from ours). 


I couldn’t help hearing the pleasant sound 
That dishes make when they touch the 
pan ;— 
I wasn’t the kind to hang around, 
But I saw and heard as a fellow can,— 
(And she was a girl about as spry 
As a trout that leaps to snap the fly). 


And when the windows were opened wide 
She made the beds and swept the floor, 
Dusted the things on every side, 
And then thro’ the open kitchen door 
I saw her stir the pudding and cake, 
And make the coffee and broil the steak. 


You know I surely could hear and see 
(Their house of course not far away), 
And I wasn’t as dumb as some might be, 

But I managed once some words to say. 
And so concluding a fresh combine 
She moved from their house into mine. 
Flora I. de Wolf. 


My Ship that Never Comes 


I stood upon the shore today 
And looked far out upon the sea 
And many, many ships were there, 
But none, alas, belonged to me; 
Ah! none is there for me. 


Yet, I am sure, I launched one there 
And bade it haste across the main. 
Through long and weary years I’ve hoped 
To see my beauteous ship again. 

Ah! is there none for me? 


No light, of sun, shines on their way, 
For they are freighted down with fears, 
With sorrow, sighs and blighted hopes, 
They’ve gathered, through the untold 
years ; 
Through many restless years. 


I stand upon the shore again 
And look for sails like fairy wings, 
For in those happy childhood days, 
The freight was love and all bright 
things, 
Upon the calmest sea. 


My little ship that sailed away 
My ship with freight of sunny yore, 
I’ll see you yet, some other day 
Just off some brighter, happier shore; 
Just off God’s fairest shore. 
June McMillen Ordway. 
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The Busybody—A Rhapsody by Childe. Harold 
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The Bottle-Man 


The bottle-man’s a lucky man: 

He travels all around 

With horses and a wagon, and he covers lots 
of ground; 

And where there’s anything to buy 

The bottle-man is found. 





He comes just when he wishes to 

And stops and rings his bell, 

Buys bottles, sacks, old carpets, and the rusty 
nails as well. 

But he won’t buy tomato cans— 

And I have lots to sell. 


His wagon’s always crowded full 

Of interesting things. 

One time he had a birdcage with a door with 
double springs. 

And rags! His rags are lovelier 

Than mother’s diamond rings! 


His children, they are lucky, too— 
He told me he had nine— 
I’d like to sit on rag-piles, and pick out 
which should be mine. 
I can’t imagine anything 
That would be quite so fine. 
Alberta Bancroft. 


Responsive Hearts 


Dear love, in all the joys of life, 
My heart responds to thine, 
And with thy sorrows ever will 
My sympathy combine. 
No joy or sorrow e’er can fall 
Upon thy noble heart, 
But my heart, too, will e’er respond 
And take in it a part. 


We are but one, in heart and soul, 
Our hearts responsive beat, 
And in love’s mutual sympathy, 
Our souls shall ever meet, 
To mingle all our joys and love, 
Our sorrows e’er to share. 
Each other’s welfare ever seems 
Our hearts’ most earnest prayer. 
Martha Shepard Lippincott. 


MAGAZINE 


The Wild Wind and the Valley 


A wild wind roamed the world, my love, 
Rebellious, strong, and free; 

It howled its discords long and loud, 
O’er mountain, plain, and sea. 


Through spaces vast it swept, my love, 
Nor paused as on it flew, 

And chaos dire e’er marked its track, 
But still it onward blew. 


Then one day came a change, my love, 
The wild wind weary grew; 

It sought a spot where it might rest, 
And its fierce heart subdue. 


A valley sweet it found, my love, 
With peaceful sunshine filled. 

It crept between the circling slopes, 
With joy its heart was thrilled. 


The valley spurned it not, my love, 
But loving greeting gave. 

No longer wild, rebellious, sweeps 
That wind o’er land and wave. 


The valley sweet art thou, my love, 
Who greeting gave to me, 
The wild wind—now no longer wild; 
Content to rest in thee. 
Ethel L. Preble. 


Under the Evergreens 


Oh, do you know the exquisite pleasure, 
The untold wealth, the priceless treasure, 
To be found beneath the evergreen trees 
Swayed by summer’s gentle breeze? 


Have you sat and listened to the music sweet. 

As the wind glides gently through that cool 
retreat 

And the birds sing gayly their joyous song, 

“There is no wrong, there is no wrong”? 


Have you reveled long in the balmy air, 
That pervades every nook of that region fair 
And gives new vigor to the weary mind 
That seeks its ministrations kind? 


Have you upward gazed, your canopy through, 

To God’s own Heaven of deepest blue, 

Till you seemed to sail from earth away 

And catch a glimpse of eternal day? 
Augusta Kling. 


Where the Sun Rests 


Heart of the rose—the rose of the west— 
Wide as its sky, and as soft and tender; 
There is the radiant place of rest 
Where the sun lies in retiring splendor. 
George Birdseye. 











SANTA BARBARA, THE INCOMPARABLB 

















COUNTRY ROAD NEAR SANTA BARBARA 

This city of 10,000 people, attracted by the balmy air and the beauty of the environment, is 
the climatic capital of the world, for nowhere else are all the fundamentals of climatic excellence 
found in such happy proportions. Nowhere else do the products of every zone find such favoring 
conditions. THIS IS THE IDEAL HOMELAND. 

Write for pamphlet to C. M. GIDNEY, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Santa Barbara, California. 








WINCHESTER 


AMMUNITION, RIFLES anno SHOTGUNS 


WERE AWARDED 


THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE 


BY THE SUPERIOR JURY OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 


Winchester goods are famous the world over for finish, strength and reliability 


A. MULLER, Pacific Coast Agent, 127 First Street, San Francisco, California 








CALIFORNIA’S NEW EL DORADO 


Her amazingly rich tule lands. @ AMERICA’S BEST LANDS. 
They rent for $8.00 to $50.00 per acre. @ Buy them and get rich. 
@ Do you want to buy, sell or rent any kind of farm or land, 
large or small? @Our farms and lands are the best that Cali- 
fornia offers. They pay profits to the owner and tenant. 


CALIFORNIA LAND COMPANY, 703 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Are You a Mason? 


Are you posted upon the history and traditions of Free- 
masonry ? 

Do you know that the Supreme Council of the Thirty- 
third Degree is officially publishing Tut New Ace, 
a monthly magazine for Freemasons of all degrees? 

Established (1903) for a purpose, and on broad, ethical 
and educative lines, by the Supreme Council—— not 
a business enterprise. 

Same general standard form and make-up as Century, 
Munsey’s, McClure’s and other best magazines. 

Richly illustrated by leading artists. 

A safe home magazine, in character of its literary pages, 
and of advertising admitted. Modern, high-class 
and up-to-date, but contents carefully planned. 

There are special reasons why this maga- 

zine should be in every true Mason’s family, 

and it has been made attractive that mem- 

—— of Masonic families may read it regu 

arly. 


The New Age Magazine 


Freemasonry’s Official Periodical 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
SELAH-PATTERSON COMPANY 
New York and Chicago 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 


A. F. BROAD, 620 Crossley Building, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 











“BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY 





W. T. GARRATT & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BRASS AND 
IRON GOODS 


For WATER, STEAM and GAS 


PUMPS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 


138 to 142 FREMONT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Catalogue Mailed Upon Application 








The 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 
OFFICERS 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. 
HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 


GEORGE H. GasTON, 2d Vice-Pres. 
GEORGE B. Woopwarp, 8d Vice-Pres. 
FRANK O. AYRES, 4th Vice-Pres. 
JAMES M. CRAIG, Actuary. 

FrEDK. H. Ecker, Comptroller. 
JAMES S. Roperts, Secretary. 


J. J. THOMPSON, Cashier and Ass’t Sec. 
T. R. RicHARDSON, Ass’t Sec. 
JOHN R. HEGEMAN, JR., Ass’t Sec. 
FREDERICK F. TAyLor, Ass’t Sec. 


STEWART L. 


WoopFrorD, Counsel. 


THOMAS H. WILLARD, M.D., Med. D?’tor. 
AuGcusTUS S. Knicnt, M.D., Med. D’tor. 
W. S. MANNERS, M.D., Ass’t Med. D’tor. 


E. 


PACIFIC COAST 


We tts-Farco BuILpINnG - 


M. HOLDEN, M.D., Ass’t Med. D’tor. 


HEAD OFFICE 


San FRANCISCO 
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By our method every garment is produced separ- 
ately and individually. The cloth is cut to a 
certain measure. 


Each piece, as well as the inside materials behind 
the cloth, is molded, shaped and put together 
with the single purpose of fitting the man who 
ordered the garments; and when completed there 
is but one man in the United States that they 
will fit perfectly. 


That is the difference between wearing your own 
clothes that are made for you and wearing cloth- 
ing that is made for no one in particular. 


We have established the first and only complete 
organization for producing garments tailored to 
individual measure at about the same price you 
pay for ready-made clothing — $25 to 835 for a suit 
or overcoat. 


Better investigate. 


Ask your dealer to show you samples of our woolens — 500 
styles from which to make your selection. 


Ed. V. Price & Company, Merchant Tailors, Chicago 
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Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machine; 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


505 MISSION STREET 
Send for Catalogue San Francisco, California — 

















Tucker Portable Tent Cottage |] 
im] 
Ornamental, Comfortable, J the 
Sanitary, Hygienic, Cheap - 
Don't spend vacation in stuffy country hotel rooms. Own your j to 
own cottage, A lea 
On exhibition at Shreve €&¥ Barber's, 739 Market St., San Francisco Fr. 
BOOKLET FREE if Di 
A. C. RULOFSON CO., Sole Manufacturers Ad 

Crossley Building, 83 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 























Nome and Seward Peninsula 
A book of information about NORTHWESTERN ALASKA 


Printed on enamel book-paper, unique cover design in three colors, and illus- 
trated with more than 100 engravings. 
This book exhaustively covers the field of Northwestern Alaska’s marvelous 
mineral resources, the wonderful developments of the past six years, and the splendi‘l 
prospects of the country. It describes the physical features of Seward Peninsula, 
and the atmosphere and environment of life in Nome. The photographs from 
which the engravings are made would cost fifty dollars in a Nome gallery. 

Price, 50 Cents the Copy 


If your newsdealer has not got this book, send fifty cents to the author, and 
the book will be mailed to your address. 
E. S. HARRISON, 
119 WasHineTon BLock, Seattle, Washington, U. S. A. 


NOME and SEWARD PENINSULA Edition De Luxe 


Printed on Japan Vellum and bound in flexible Morocco; 600 pages and 300 
illustrations, comprising history, description, biography and stories. This edition 
is sold only by subscription. Price, $15.00 the copy. Write to the author for 
index to contents or any information concerning the work. z 
E. S. HARRISON, Ky 
119 WasHineTon Buock, Seattle, Washington, U. S. A. ¢ 
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GILROY 
Hot Springs 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


aie cel 


Open every day in the year. Extensive 
improvements are now being made at 
these celebrated springs. The main 
building and annex and cottages entirely 
renovated and refurnished. Rates, $12 
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Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 


Renewer. Always restores color 


your | § to $17.50 a week: baths free. Trains 

leave Third and Townsend streets, San to gray hair. The hair grows 

sco Francisco, at 9 A. M. and 3 Pp. Mo. daily. rapidly, stops coming out, does 
Direct stage e ctions for » springs p 
ie tage connections for the springs. not split at the ends, keeps soft 
Address 


and smooth. Sold for sixty years. 

















0 7 ~ . 
W. J. McDONA LD, Propriet or. For the whiskers and moustache we make a Dye known 
— as BUCKINGHAM’S DYE. It colors instantly a rich 
brown or a soft black. R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 
ea 





THE FAMOUS SEASHORE LINE 





! TO TO 
) Alamitos Brighton 
: Beach 
ong San Pedro 
— }., — Narbor 
Terminal mn ee ge 2 SS A. Catalina 
Island Sag A ager eet es Island 


*“COME IN, THE WATER’S FINE AT TERMINAL ISLAND” 


Best Bathing, Boating, Fishing and Kodaking in the West—season lasts all 
the year round. Information gladly given by any Agent Salt Lake Route, or 


E. W. GILLETT, T. C. PECK, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA Asst. GEN. PASSENGER AGENT 
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ramee VPeLL PAPERS 


Largest and most carefully selected stock ever shown on the Pacific Coast. 
Cretons, Brocades and Tapestries to match our papers. Send for sam- 
ples. Interiors designed and decorated. Ideas and estimates furnished. 
Pacific Coast Agents for Fab-Ri-Kona Burlaps 


L. TOZER ®@ SON CO, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Retail Salesroom, 110 GEARY STREET Wholesale Store, 762 MISSION STREET 














¢ San Rafael 


California-— 





California’s Society Resort 
WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL THE YEAR AROUND 
pay Uy Minutes’ Ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at _ 
At. Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 a : wt Z 
bees, ot and all y gee ye unexcelled. Tennis, Gok. Bowles, nace Wy, , OO 
perfect winter climate. @Send for booklet, or call ~ dis 
whet St R. V. HALTON, Proprtetor. 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
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The Peerless Seasoning 





Rare piquancy is given to Chafing Dish 
cooking by using 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


The Original and Genuine Worcestershire 


has never been successfully imitated. Lea 
& Perrins’ Sauce was in universal use a 
generation before any other so-called 
Worcestershire was ever heard cf. There 
is no other like it. It is First and Best. 





CAUTION.—The popularity of Lea & Perrins’ S has ind d many manufac- 
turers to attempt to market worthless imitations. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 

















BEAUTIFUL 


PACIFIC GROVE 


PACIFIC GROVE IS THB MOST PICTUR-= 
ESQUE SBASIDE RESORT IN CALIFORNIA 








9 


ay, 


Situated on a forest-clad peninsula, with the broad and rest- 
less Pacific Ocean, its rugged, rock-bound coast and sandy 
beaches on one side and overlooking the deep blue waters of 
Monterey Bay on the other. This beautiful bay has been 
likened by old-world travelers to the bay of Naples in sunny 
Italy. The climate is enjoyable at all seasons, there being 
but little difference between summer and winter temperature. 
Irost in the winter is a rarity and heat in the summer is 
unknown. A WEALTH OF FLOWERS IN BLOSSOM EVERY 
MONTH IN THE YEAR. Monterey, the ancient capital of 
California, is but two miles distant, with its wealth of tradi- 
tion, and historic structures, and but a mile beyond in the 
most beautiful and extensive private park in the world stands 
the luxurious and famed Hotel del Monte. Another attrac- 
tion is the Presidio of Monterey, one of the most beautiful 
military posts in the United States. Pacific Grove has a 
population of about 2,500, and is a wide-awake, enterprising 
town, with many miles of sewered and graded streets, an 
excellent water-works system, with pure, soft water, electric 
light and gas plants, an electric street railway to Monterey, 
Del Monte and the VDresidio of Monterey. Fishing, boating 
and scenic drives, BEAUTIFUL SUBMARINE GARDENS seen 
through GLASS-BOTTOM BOATS, surf bathing the year 
round, MAGNIFICENT NEW BATHING PAVILION and the 
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JAPANESE TEA GARDEN (a charming bit of old Japan, with Entrance to Seventeen Mile Drive 
attendants clad in their picturesque native costumes) are 
among the numerous attractions. Furnished cottages at reasonable figures. Excellent hotel 


accommodations. Location, 128 miles south of San Francisco on the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
Secretary of Pacific Grove Board of Trade will furnish information. 
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The Serial of the Year 





The House of al 


‘Thousand Candles 


BY 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


A novel of romance and adventure, 
flavored with mystery, alive with 
delightful surprises, and written with 
all the author’s well-known literary 
charm. The characters are drawn 


in bold and vivid 


strokes. 


The 


action starts with a rush and keeps 
it up throughout. The illustrations, 


in color, are by 


HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


NOW RUNNING IN 


THE READER MAGAZINE 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL 


COMPANY =: 


PUBLISHERS 
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My FREE BOOK 


is entitled “How Money Grows.” It tells how to invest 
small sums, how to tell a good investment, how you can 
convert $100 into $358.83, how to choose between real 
estate and stocks, how savings banks make their money, 
how to choose your partners, how to guard against uncer- 
tain “prospects,” how to protect yourself in case you 
should not care to hold an investment indefinitely, etc. 


This book is not an advertisement of any particular invest- 
ment. It is a general “talk” about investments, based 
upon my experience and observation. My book will interest 
every one who can save $10 or more a month from their 
income. Write a postal, saying simply “Send ‘How Money 
Grows.’” You will receive the book free, by return mail. 


ww. M. OSTRANDER 
502 North American Building Philadelpha 














SIERRA LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Lumber, Doors, Windows, Blinds, Etc. 


FRUIT BOXES AND DRYING TRAYS 
SPECIALTY: SUGAR PINE LUMBER 


Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch Door Fac- 
tory, Box Factory and Planing Mill po Red Bluff Improved 
Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico Flexo Button\ 
YARDS: and 
BED BLIFT) rename co, AAW. Cohsa coo MG 
Fastener. 
ORLAND, Glenn Co. BIGGS Butte Co. 
WOODLAND, Yolo ‘Co. GRIDLEY <9 


YUBA CTY, Sutter Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO: Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. 


NURPHY, GRANT & co.) Flexo™ ‘Garters 


Figg te hug the limb comfortably without 
IMPORTERS OF Bindi ng. never let go of the hose, never tear them, 


PL A last longest, look neatest—are best garters, 
ee ee ee Sold by all dealers. Insist on Flexo, and if the dealer 


D RY hasn’t them, send us his name and 2§c. and we will see 
that you are supplied. Flexo Garters in fine heavy 
ribbed silk elastic—Price, 50c. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
A. STEIN & CO., 320 Franklin Street, Chicago. 
FURNISHING GOODS q 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE “‘NEVER-RIP” OVERALL 


BEST IN THE WORLD 















































Gloves Flannels Cutlery 
—" oe Cloths Shawls 
aces ottons Notions 
Ribbons Linens, etc. Smokers’ Articles : 
Ht phe Goods Blankets Stationery Ss U N Ss E P R E S Ss 
Jelvets Calicoes Underwear 
Silks sj PHOTOGRAPHING DESIGNING 
Sil s s ° 
= ——<«_ ENGRAVING, PRINTING 
‘Ss ADVERTISING ano PUBLISHING 
Corner Sansome and Bush Streets TELEPHONE MARKET AND TENTH STS. 
San Francisco, California EXCHANGE 678 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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he Rambler is; we believe, the only 

automobile that can claim the dis- 

tindtion of having one-armed Op- 

erators. single lever to the 

right of the operator starts the 

D\ machine; one pedal makes it stop, 

and another reverse; while the 

throttle and steering wheels, mov- 

able at the same instant and by the same 
hand, control the speed and guide the front 
wheels. Confusion is impossible even in emer 
gencies. It is pre-eminently the machine 
for women, children and men who have not 
the time to master complex mechanism 
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16-18 hoses power, $135 
. $125 extra. Ot er models $750 48s0-$20cc45ec0. 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
E.R.Cumbe,1618-20 Court Place, Denver, Colorado, 
W.K.Cowan,830-34 South wee iy Los Angele s 
California,Rambler Automobile gencyTent 
and Market Streets,San Francisco, California 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY & COMPANY. 
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Model F—Side-Entrance Touring Car. 
Model B—Touring Car, detachable tonneau. 


Write for catalog W, and address of nearest dealer, where you may see and try a Cadillac. 
CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


need”’ to others. Whatever the test, there is power 

enough and to spare. Simplicity and accuracy of construction 

reduce the liability to damage or derangement of mechanism so low as 

to make the Cadillac almost trouble-proof. The money-saving in consequence of this, 

combined with remarkably low cost of fuel and lubrication, make the Cadillac the most economi- 

cally maintained of all motor cars. Ask any Cadillac owner. His expense book is our best advertisement. 


Climbing 

steep grades, 

or under other severe 

conditions of travel, the 

Cadillac not only reaches its own desti- 

nation without annoyance, but is a ‘‘friend in 


Model E—Light, stylish, powerful Runabout. 
Model D—4-Cylinder, 30 h. p. Touring Car. 























New Booklet 


Descriptive and Nicely 
Illustrated 


MAILED FREE 





Address 
P. O. Box, B. B. 





y Where the 

KG) FAMOUS 

; Tokay Grape 
Grows 


COs 











THE PROLIFIC RIVER LANDS 
that produce such wonderful growth 
of tree, vine, shrub and flower. 


Ghe 
REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated 


LODI, CALIFORNIA 


Branches— 
STOCKTON, 30 N. San Joaquin St. 
LOS ANGELES, 207 W. 3rd St. 
MARYSVILLE, 412 2nd St. 














PORTABLE GARAGE 


This building No. 45, is 12 ft. 454 in. wide by 15 ft. 454 in. long, 
the walls are 8 ft. high, the doors are 8 ft. wide by 8 ft. high, doors 
can be made larger or smaller. Floors are made suitable to 
weight of machine, Weight of building when packed for ship- 
ment, 4000lbs. These buildings are adapted to most any use, 
are made suitable for coid or warm climates, are constructed 
entirely of wood and are built strictly upon honor, Every factor 
of strength and durability has been provided for, Anyone can 
set them up in a remarkably short time, the parts pack closely 
for shipment and are easily handled, Send for prices and cata- 
logue which will show many sizes now in use. 


BURNHAM -STANDEFORD COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
645 WASHINGTON STREET OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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August—The Northwest Number 








One of the most important issues of “The 
IME World's Work” ever published will be THE GREAT 


WORLDS: WORK’ NORTHWEST NUMBER in August. This maga- 
* zine will tell and picture the whole marvelous story 
ti {Pr > 7 Hiei 
4 <a Ch of progress and the vast possibilities of the North- 
f- 


i be west. Never before has any section of the country 


} been so exploited by a magazine. 
HHL LEWIS & CLARKS iti i 


“ CINTINNAL, In addition, this magazine will describe, wit) 
=) the aid of photographs, the Lewis and Clark Expo- 


WONDI REUL JL NORTHWEST sition at Portland. The World’s Fair number of 


“The World’s Work,” one year ago, was the mosi 





accurate and complete guide to the St. Louis 
Exposition. In the same way the Northwest number will say the final word about 


the Portland Exposition. 


The editor of “The World’s Work,” Mr. Walter H. Page, has been traveling 
thousands of miles in the Northwest. He has gathered about him, in the making 
of the issue, the most expert journalists of the coast, he has consulted with the 
Governors and the most prominent business men of the Northwest, he has visited 
the Exposition, in fine, he has made the great number on the spot. The partial 


table of contents gives some idea of what rich ore this number will contain. 


H. W. Goode, President of the Lewis and Clark Exposition, writes: “The 
‘Wonderful Northwest’ issue of The World’s Work, which you have in preparation, 
will be of great service in bringing this resourceful section of our country to the 
notice of the intending settler and investor.” 


To introduce “The World’s Work” to the readers of “The Sunset Magazine” 
we make this special offer: 


SEND $1.00 with the coupon on the next page and we will enter your 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR 6 MONTHS, including the great Northwest August 
number. The subscription price is $3.00 a year. 


THE GARDEN COUNTRY LIFE THE WORLDS 
MAGAZINE IN AMERICA WORK 


DOVBLEDAY PAGE «COQ NEW YORF 
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of The World’s Work—August 








A PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The Lewis and Clark Exposition 


What the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition was to the Mississippi 
Valley this fair is to the great 
Northwest. By wonderful photo- 
graphs and thrilling articles the 
magazine will tell the whole story 
of the Exposition. } 


What the Northwest Is 

Its wide territory. Its wide 
stretches of timber, wheat-fields, 
farms and orchards. Its ports and 
rivers and growing towns. Its 
national importance as the gate- 
way to Alaska and the Orient. 
Its state of development. Its 
population, resources and activi- 
ties. 


Typical Industrial Life of the Northwest 


The significance of the romance of lumbering 
and fishing and their attendant industries. 


The People 


Where they come from, their ambitions, the 
conditions of their home life, their relations 
to their own community. How they differ 
from Easterners. The careers of men who 
have shown leadership there. 


The Cities of the Northwest 


An impartial measure, in human terms, of a 
distinctive type of municipal life, and the 
problems and the outlook presented. 


Development of the Canadian Northwest 
Families from the States have surged across 
the Canadian border and carried the spirit 


of progress and industry through the fertile 


prairies and timber-class forests of Assin- 


iboia, Alberta, and British Columbia, and are 
building up a rich civilization where a few 


years ago there was a waste territory. 








The New Alaska 


Up in the Arctic Cirele hardy Americans in a 
land of uncommon conditions are laying the 
foundations of a rich and progressive com- 
monwealth. 


Northwest a Manufacturing Centre 


Has the Northwest an industrial future that 
will make it independent of the East and the 
point of origin of manufactures exported to 
South America and the Orient? The question 
will be answered by some very suggestive 
and illuminating facts. 


The Transportation Story 


The railroads existing and planned and their 
relations to the people and the industries of 
both city and country. How railroad plans and 
policies bear on the efforts of Northwestern 
cities to develop great industrial centres. 


American Mastery of the Pacific 

How the railroads have made ready for it and 
how the steamship lines may clinch it. The 
United States and Japan practically fence in 
the North Pacific. Our advantages manifold. 
How they present themselves. 





DOUBLEDAY PAGE & CO., 133-137 E. 16th St., New York. 
Please enter my name for a six months’ subscription to THE WORLD’S WORK, 
including the Wonderful Northwest Number, in accordance with your special introductory 


Enclosed find $1.00. 
UT sectcsinsncrsnessanrcssoes 


offer. 


STREET 


[S.S.—6 W.W.] 
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The Nature Library 


COMPLETE IN TEN SUPERB VOLUMES 


4,000 large pages, 10% by 8 inches. 300 photographs in color; 450 half-tones photo- 
graphed from life, and numerous text cuts, making in all more than 5,000 illustrations 
of animals, birds, fish, butterflies, moths, insects, wild flowers, mushrooms, etc. 








AUTHORS : Ordered by Librarians, 
JOHN BURROUGHS indorsed by School 
Introduction 


Boards, adopted by Clubs, 
W. J. HOLLAND 


L. O. HOWARD 

DAVID STARR JORDAN 
NELTJE BLANCHAN 
WITMER STONE 
BARTON W. EVERMANN 
A. R. DUGMORE 

NINA L. MARSHALL 
WM. E. CRAM 


approved by Educators, 
required by everybody; 
the one great work on 
American wild life; accur- 


ate, complete, scientific, 








yet most readable. 

















“As necessary as a dictionary 
and far more interesting.” , 


An Open Letter to Readers of ‘Sunset Magazine’”’ 








nature, we should like to send you a complimentary copy of our illustrated booklet 
descriptive of “The Nature Library.” We wish by this means to call your attention 

more definitely to a work to which you have seen frequent reference in the leading periodicals, 
a work dealing in a novel and elaborate way with the wild life flora, fauna, etc., of our conti 
nent, adding to specific data many strange facts of animal, bird, fish, insect and flower habit and 
tendency. The original method, the thoroughness and the fascinating quality of this work, 
together with the easy terms of payment, have secured for it a sale of an unprecedented 
extent. Our patrons have expressed as much surprise as delight that the books so 
charmingly blend information with entertainment. Illustrated as no books of the 
kind ever have been before, namely by the direct photography of the objects 
described, including many photographs in color, “The Nature Library” has the 


A S YOUR love of outdoor life no doubt keeps alert your interest in all that relates to 















By unique merit of appealing equally to the approbation of the scientist, the 
Gq ms . . . 

4% Sp educator, the student and the general reader whose eager curiosity springs 
4, B25 from the mere joy of coming in touch with Nature and her wonders. The 
o, “ty % ll . ° . . 
pt ¢ booklet we should like to have the pleasure of sending you will contain 

7 G 4 . 
9, ¢% z L 





», trp YH sample pages of the text of the large volumes, specimens of the half 
My ey Sanh : ' : i ni 
% 4 2% tones and photographic color plates and full information concerning 
%, % 4 a. % the character of “The Nature Library,” coupled with com 
ve a ments of those who attest the satisfaction and benefit they 
%.. g) i Op. & : : : : 
7 « editd derive from the possession of the ten beautiful books. 

CG. YY . @ “% 
GZ, %, Cy @ Yours very truly, 
& 77 4 . . 
Sy ®. 
A 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
% 
¥,, 135-135 and 137 East 16th St., 
+ 
CIN 


NEW YORK 
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W. M. LADD C. E. LADD J. W. LADD 








——Partners—— 


LADD & TILTON 
BANKERS 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


PORTLAND OREGON 
Responsibility, $5,000,000 















Transact a General Banking Business. 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 
Collections Given Prompt and Careful Attention. 
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ELECTRIC POWER |e: 


MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 


The economies effected by the use of 

ELECTRIC power are: Lesser cost of 
operation, smaller amount of space 
required, and noteworthy saving in 
machinery and initial cost of installation 
of plant. These conditions render our 
service of paramount importance to 
manufacturers. 


If you contemplate establishing any 

business requiring POWER in Port- 
land or its suburbs, it will be to your 
interest to talk with us before placing 
your orders for machinery. 


We are furnishing 20,000 horse- 

power to manufacturing establish- 
ments at Oregon City, and more than 
15,000 horse-power is used in Portland 
for lighting, for manufacturing, and for 
operating the street railroads. 


The advantages in the cost of pro- 

ducing power in Portland, in compar- 
ison with other cities of the country, 
enable us to make lowest rates and give 
the best service. 


PortLanp GENERAL Evectric COMPANY 


SEVENTH AND ALDER STREETS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


——— 
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H. W. SCOTT, Editor 


Che Morning Oregonian | #ey...... 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


H. L. PITTOCK, Manager and Treasurer 














FULL ASSOCIATED PRESS 
REPORTS ALL ISSUES 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
Daily and Sunday, per year - - $9.00 
Daily and Sunday, six months - 5.00 
| Daily and Sunday, three months —.2.55 
Daily and Sunday, per month - 0.85 
Daily without Sunday, per year - 7.50 
Daily without Sunday, sixmonths 3.90 
Daily without Sunday, three months 1.95 
Daily without Sunday, per month 0.65 
Sunday, per year - - - - 2.00 
Sunday, sixmonths - - - - 1.00 
Che Weekly pen 
Weekly, per year - - 1.50 
Weekly, six months - - - - 0.75 
Weekly, three months - - - 0.50 
Field in Which The Oregonian 
Circulates 
POPULATION 
PORTLAND (Official) 1900 - - 90,426 
PORTLAND'S SUBURBS .- -_ 17,800 
STATE (Outside of Portland ——- 306 
WASHINGTON - - - - - - 672 
IDAHO -----+---- Tegal 
WESTERN MONTANA - - - 100,000 
BRITISH COLUMBIA - - - - 175,000 





TOTAL 1,366,975 
The Oregonian is the only Paper of 
General Circulation in this entire field. 


A case without a parallel in the annals 
of American Journalism 


E. G JONES 
In Charge of Advertising 


The S. C. BECKWITH, Special Agency 
Eastern Agents 
The Tribune Building, NEW YORK 
Tribune Building, CHICAGO 





The Oregonian Building 
Conftruction—Steel and Terra Cotta. Finest Newspaper Building in the Wes. 


The Oregnnian is One of the Great Newspapers of the United 
States. Complete Reports Daily of Lewis & Clark Exposition. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY 








Address The Oreganian Portland, Oregon 
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The Value of White Flour 


By Professor HARRY SNYDER, Chemist Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station 


Under the above heading the Northwestern Miller printed a most interesting and instructive 
report on the nutritive value of white flour. Professor Snyder establishes “the fact that white 
flour is one of the most nutritious and economical of human foods.” He prints the following table 
with the strong statement that it “shows that, measured either by the cost of the most valuable 
nutrient protein or by the total energy derived from the food, white flour is the cheapest food that 


can be purchased” : 
COST OF NUTRIENTS IN FOODS 


Price per lb Cost of 1 Cost of 100 

in ib of calories of 

cents. protein. energy. 
a tiONNES bic ba 4a kin view de so Kune Wels $ .14 $ .76 $ .16 
ree eee ah .24 1.39 .26 
De hen staaess eek hay we od 5 3S sis .16 1.22 PS | 
ee ee int eis kp a6 & hk RS Sib awed 08 .94 .10 
Oysters, per Quart ........ceccesceee A 13) 3.10 .80 
Ee aca sb 6 el Wiawa sds Sone kee .16 .64 .08 
ERE e Pere TS eT ee TERE CET ae 06 an 03 
| RRA eee Sere tee eee 05 29 03 
SEE SoG Gig CASS aS One Wks Ae Se .01 .67 .03 

I i Oi yw iow uwieige we aes om 02% .26 .01% 
EEE fees cee Siw wie'd saw. mh oe .02% 32 .02 2-9 


(Computed mainly from figures given in bulletin 142, United States department of agriculture.) 


FACTS ABOUT WHITE FLOUR 

White flour is clean. It is free from dirt, refuse or waste parts. White flour furnishes a 
larger amount of more valuable nutricnts at less cost than any other food. White flour is 
highly digestible and can be combined with and made to improve nearly every food article. 

“Healthy individuals are better without partially digested foods, for, by partaking of them, 
the digestive fluids lose much of their power in reducing the insoluble food. Bread facilitates the 
action of the digestive fluids without usurping their function. Well baked bread of good quality 
may be placed at the top of this class of foods, as being pre-eminently digestible, while allowing 
every digestive juice to exercise to the full extent its functional powers.” (Dietetic Value of 


Bread.—Goodfellow. ) 
WHITE FLOUR VS. GRAHAM FLOUR 
“When we pass on to consider the relative nutritive values of white and wholemeal bread, 
we are on ground which has been the scene of many a controversy. 


“On the whole, we may fairly regard the vexed question of wholemeal versus white bread as 
finally settled, and settled in favor of the latter.”” (Food and the Principles of Dietetics by Dr. 
Hutchinson of the London Hospital.) 

“The nutritive value of flour, in so far as the quantities of digestible protein, fats, and car- 
bohydrates and available energy are concerned, is not increased by milling the wheat in such a 
way as to retain a large proportion of bran and germ. Thus while there may be actually more 
protein in a given amount of graham or entire-wheat flour than in an equal amount of patent flour 
ground from the same wheat, the body secures less of the protein and energy from the coarse 
flour than it does from the fine, since although the retention of the bran and germ increases the 
percentage of protein it decreases the digestibility... (Harry Snyder in bulletin No. 126, office 
of Experiment Stations, United States Department of Agriculture.) 


THE OLYMPIC STANDARD 


You don't read so much nowadays as you did two or three years ago about the wonderful 
nutritive value of Graham Flour and the entire-wheat breakfast cereals. A little experience has 
convinced nearly all that a good flour produces the most perfect food known. 


Of course there is a difference in flours and it only requires the test of experience for the 
best to reach the high plane of popularity. On the coast this place has long been securely held 
by OLYMPIC flour With an enthusiasm for flour perfection and ample capital Portland people 
have made OLYMPIC FLOUR the synonyn for flour perfection on the Pacific Coast. 

More recent members of the family are rapidly gaining the popularity of OLYMPIC FLOUR. 
These are: 

OLYMPIC WHEAT HEARTS—A cereal with no ridiculous claims to being more than it is— 
simply the choicest wheat berry stripped of all that is indigestible. It’s immaculately clean and 
it’s sterilized. Nothing more need be said except that the price is as it should be—much less than 
the expensively advertised health foods. 

OLYMPIC PANCAKE FLOUR—This has taken the leadership among lovers of pancakes. It's 
absolutely pure, very nutritious and easily digested by the most delicate stomach. There never 
was another pancake flour like it—it has to be better to maintain the reputation of a good name. 
ASK YOUR GROCER. 


The Portland Flouring Mills Co. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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che “AMERICAN INN” 


is well known to all exposition visitors, as it was a popular place at the Pan-American 
Exposition, Buffalo, New York, also at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, 
under the management of Mrs. J. T. McCready. It will be the aim of the management 
at the Lewis and Clark “Exposition to conduct the “American Inn” as a first-class hotel, 
and thereby maintain its reputation. 

From the broad verandas of the hotel our patrons can look upon river and mountain 
scenery, completing a vista unsurpassed at any hotel or exposition in the world. 

In many respects guests of the hotel will have all the modern conveniences of a summer 
resort. Electrical communication from the rooms to the office assuring good service. All 
the hall floors will be sound-deadened, so that our guests can rest well at night. Fire escapes 
provided on all sides of the building, also night patrol system, which guarantees absolute 
safety to our guests. 

Rates—$1.50 to $5.00 European plan; $3.50 to $7.00 American plan. 

The rate named is for each person and includes daily admission to the grounds after 
you have become a registered guest. 

Children under ten years half rate. 

Single Meals—Breakfast, fifty cents; luncheon, fifty cents; evening dinner, one dollar. 

Public writing room, ladies’ parlors, gentlemen’s buffet, barber shop—in fact, every- 
thing that is needed for comfort and amusement. 

Guests of the hotel will be furnished with passes permitting them to go to and from 
the grounds at any hour of the day. Street cars come right to the door. 


For further information address 


American Inn Company 
PORTLAND OREGON 


| The Eaton 


A New and 
Up-to-Date 


HOTEL 


Centrally located and convenient to all busi- 
ness houses, theaters and other places of 
anusement. Electric cars to 


Not Too Near—Not Too Far Lewis and Clark Fair 
G Vititors to the Lewis and Clark Exposition will find that Grounds 


the above aptly describes the location of the 


HILL MILITARY ACADEMY HOTEL pass the door. All outside rooms. Hot and 


Q This splendid building has been thrown open for the con- cold water and telephone in each on 
venience and entertainment of persons visiting the fair. Less than Private baths. Al] modern conveniences. 
ten minutes walk of main entrance: only building in the block. 
ives fine view of Exposition buildings and miles of the 
Willamette river. Street cars pass the door. @ Reservations 
should be made now. For rates and particulars apply to 
































DR. J. W. HILL, 321 Marshall Street, Portland, Oregon Corner Morrison & West Park Sts. 
For illu@trated booklet, dd Southern Paci 
Inlermatinn Burs, 613 Market Suen, SAN FRANCISGD, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Books About Oregon 


Tue ExpepitTion or Lewis anv CLarK 


James K. Hosmer . a $5.00 
Lewis anp CLrark—W. R. Leighton ee 65 
A Suort History or OrEGon 

Sidona V. Johnson .... . ;-s 200 
McLovcuiin AND OLp OrEGON 

Eva Emery Dye . ; es 1.50 
Tue Conquest—Eva Emery Dye : 1.50 
Tue Two Istanps, (Geology of Oregon, Pop- 

ular Ed. )—Thos. Condon, Ph. D. 1.50 
First Across THE Cowvananr—Nosh Brooks 1.50 
Orecon Literature—Prof. J. B. Horner . 1.00 
BrinGe oF THE Gops—Balch . 1.50 


How Gerorce Rocers CLrark Won THE 
Nortuwest—Reuben Gold Thwaites 1.20 
Tue Ortcon Trair—Francis Parkman 
Tue Setters’ HANpDBooK TO OrEGON 
Wallis Nash . . . ; 2 
New Pocket SecTIoNAc Map OF @aacen 1.00 
History oF THE Paciric Nortuwest, (Pub- 
lished May 25th, 1905)—Prof. Joseph 
DN ko 6g we BOS GME we ee 1.25 


v 
ie) 
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Mailed to any address on receipt of price 


The J. A. Gill Company 


BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS 
Portland Oregon 





Puget Sound, Washington 


SINGLE 
FARE 


35C 


ON 


Seattle-Tacoma Route 





THE FLYER 











TIME CARD 
Leave Seattle-- 6:45 a. m. 10:25 a. m. 
2:05 p. m. 5:45 p.m, 
Leave Tacoma— 8:35 a. m. 12:15 p. m, 
3:55 p.m. 7:30 p.m, 





FOUR ROUND TRIPS DAILY 


This is the ideal trip to take to view the beauties of 
the mountain scenery of Washington, and ride on the 
dark blue waters of Puget Sound. Railroad reclining 
chairs and windows placed to aid the view. Meals 
a la carte. This remarkable steamer carries the 
world’s record for number of miles run and passen- 
gers carried. 


COLUMBIA RIVER & PUGET SOUND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 











Columbia River 
Scenery 


————_— 


SPENCER LINE 





FAST 
Str. Chas. R. Spencer 


Daily Round Trip to The Dalles 
from Washington Street Dock at 

a. m. Except Friday and 
Sunday. Sunday Excursions to 
Cascade Locks and Return 


LOWEST RATES. FASTEST TIME 
Telephone Main 1422 





E. W. SPENCER, General Manager 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








SPICES, 
COFFEE, TEA, 
BAKING vt DER 


FLAVORING 

AbsclutePwity. Finest Flavor, 
Greatest Strength, Reasonable Pric 
_CLOSSET & DEVERS 


5.) | 
% PORTLAND, OREGON. J 
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NO IRRIGATION 


I can offer to home- 
seekers the best farm 
and fruit lands in 
Oregon at reasonable 
prices, twenty miles 
from Portland. 

For full information 
address 


G. A. MORGAN 


Hillsboro, Washington Co., Oregon 
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Portland Consolidated Railway Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON (Population 140,000) 


Operates over 116 miles of track. Equipment, 275 cars. 
The lines of this Company furnish transportation to ail sections of the city. Cars and 
equipment modern and up-to-date. 





innit 











View of Harbor Showing One of Portland’s Steel Bridges as Seen From Lines of the Portland Consolidated 
Railway Company 


The famous PORTLAND HEIGHTS LOOP RIDE, taking the visitor to an elevation of 800 
feet above the harbor, giving an unrivaled view of the City of Portland, rivers, bridges and 
adjoining country together with the whole of the Cascade Range, including the perpetually snow- 
capped peaks of Mt. Hood, Mt. Adams, Mt. St. Helens and Mt. Ranier, once taken will never 
be forgotten. 

__A trip to Vancouver, Washington, where are located Vancouver Barracks, one of the finest 
military posts in the United States, furnishes a charming trolley ride of seven miles and a trip 
across the mighty Columbia on a steam ferry-boat. 

The lines of this Company also run to the LEWIS AND CLARK FAIR GROUNDS; CEDAR 
PARK and DRY DOCK at ST. JOHNS; RIVERVIEW CEMETERY, CITY PARK; MT. TABOR, 
WILLAMETTE HEIGHTS, and other points of interest. 

OBSERVATION CARS run daily during the Fair, affording a most enjoyable and compre- 
hensive view of the City. 

GENERAL OFFICES: Mohawk Building, Corner Third and Morrison Streets, Portland, Oregon. 











“THE JOYS OF A LIFE-TIME” 
A Trip by Steamer “UP THE COLUMBIA RIVER” 
Portland, Oregon to Cascade Lochs or The Dalles, Oregon 


It was Joaquin Miller who wrote: 
. “See once Columbia's scenes then roam no more 
© more remains on earth for mortal eyes to see” 
AND IT’S SURELY SO. 

If you are to visit Portland this summer, you may be glad to know that there is NO RIVER TRIP in 
the world so delightful as the upper Columbia River trip. No matter where you are from, or where you've been, 
you will say so too. It is the scenic River of the world. The whole distance of 115 miles is a panorama of 
nature’s grandeur. In order to view the scenery to perfection, be sure and take the 


“REGULATOR LINE STEAMERS” 





Our Motto: Steamers 
Speed “Bailey Gatzert” 
Comfort “ Regulator” 
Pleasure “Dalles City” 








MEALS A-LA-CARTE SPLENDID ACCOMMODATIONS 
Be sure and call at our wharf for time card and full particulars. Wharf and landing, foot of Alder St., PORTLAND, OREGON 
S. McDONALD, Agent ’*Phone Main 914 H. C. CAMPBELL, Manager 
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REAL 
ESTATE 


IRVINGTON 











City and Country 
Properties 


Opportunities for 
Investments in Port- 
land and Vicinity. 


Farms or Fruit Land 
in the Intenor. 








Chas. K. Henry 


No. 6 Chamber of Commerce Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Select Suburb 


in the Dad of Portland 
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C. H. PRESCOTT, Trustee 
212 and 213 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Telephone Main 1293 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


2040 2220 
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N. W. Rountree A. R. Diamond 


ROUNTREE & 
DIAMOND 


Real Estate Loans 
and Insurance 





Colored Map of Portland Free 


241 Stark Street Portland, Oregon 
Phone Main 1329 
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GOLDSMITH’S — ADDITION 





The finest Residence property in 

the City of Portland, Oregon. 

Visitors to the Exposition pass 

through this beautiful residence 
section. 


For further particulars call on 


L. J. GOLDSMITH 


209 ABINGTON BLDG. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 

















LANDS FOR SALE 


IN DOUGLAS COUNTY, OREGON 








2,070 acres about four miles from Oakland, 
Oregon, on the Southern Pacific. An excel- 
lent tract of rolling land, practically all 
tillable, 400 acres now in cultivation and 
the balance under scattering oak timber and 
brush. There are good buildings, also good 
spring water. The price as a whole is $10 
per acre, if subdivided $8 to $25 per acre. 

1,000 acres in the same neighborhood and of 
much the same description as the above. The 
price as a whole is $8 per acre, if subdivided 
$4 to $12 per acre. 

These two tracts would make very good 
stock farms and are also very suitable for 
colonization purposes, as they would subdivide 
conveniently into small holdings. 

280 acres of good land, all tillable, with 
about 40 acres of good timber, small buildings, 
etc. Price, $12 per acre. 








For further information address 


WILLIAM MacMASTER 


SIL Worcester Block PORTLAND, OREGON 








David S, Stearns 


Exclusive Dealer in 


INSIDE 
REALTY 


REFERENCES 
FURNISHED 


249 Washington Street, Portland, Oregon 


Phones— 
Main 229 


Residence, East 2281 
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The TRUE Health Bed 


Makes breathing easy. The perfect bed at last. 
Comfort and health in one. 


The pine needle, known for years for its hygienic qualities, is reduced to a soft, lacey fiber and wild into a 
perfect mattress, carrying and exhaling the delightful and curative odor of the pine forest. PURIFIES THE AIR, 
SOOTHES THE NERVES, HEALS THE LUNGS. Absolutely the best sanatory furnishment yet per- 
fected. A great comfort and an effective curative agent to those afflicted with Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, 


Tvberculosis and all nervous ailments. The price is but $15. 


Write for booklet-—"THE AIR-O-PINE." 


HYGIENIC MATTRESS CO., 91 Grand Ave., PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Forestry Building, 1905 Exposition 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
is the City attracting the attention of 
INVESTORS. 


OREGON is the State towards which 
HOMESEEKERS are turning. Real estate 
and mortgage investments there to-day are 
the safest and best because property values are 
much lower than other Pacific Coast cities, 
and_prospects the finest. 

lon't fail to call on me or ie for 
information when you visit the 


A. H. BIRRELL 
Real Estate and Financial Agent 
202-3 McKay Building 3rd and Stark 
Portland, Oregon 
20 Years’ Residence in Portland 

















Rooms—Rooms—Rooms 


AT THE 
LEWIS & CLARK FAIR 
19065 


To secure good room accommodations, with or without 
board, in Portland, Oregon, make your reservations now. 





Rates from 50 cents a day up 


PORTLAND, OR., Nov. 28, 1904—To Whom it May Concern: 
This is to certify that the EXPOSITION ACCOMMODATION BUREAU, 
of which Mr. James Steel is President and Mr. Eugene I). White 
Secretary, is under the supervision and control of THE LEWIS & 
CLARK CENTE NNIAL EXPOSITION and ORIENTAL FAIR. 
It is commended to all who may be desirous of arranging for accom- 
modations at the Centennial Exposition of 1905. 

H. W. Goong, President. 
Attest: HENRY E. REED, Secretary. 


REFERENCES—Lewis & Clark Fair, and Ladd & Tilton, 
Bankers, Portland, Oregon. 


Address: 


EXPOSITION ACCOMMODATION BUREAU 


Goodnough Building PORTLAND, OREGON 


Read 


Oregon’s Great 
Illustrated Monthly 








FULL INFORMATION ON AGRICULTURE, 
STOCK, TIMBER, ETC. FINE HALF-TONES 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR 








SEND MONEY, POST OFFICE OR EXPRESS ORDER TO 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Call on us when you visit the Lewis and Clark Exposition 




















SUNSET PRESS 


PHOTOGRAPHING, DESIGNING, ENGRAVING 
PRINTING, ADVERTISING ano PUBLISHING 


MARKET and TENTH STS. 
PHONE, PRIVATE EXCHANGE 678 
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San Francisco, California 


UTTER Co. 


“California 


oe ¢ 













The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot of California. ~ 
Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved land $60 to $85 
per acre. 

Work for all in the orchards, canneries, packing-houses and on the farms. 
For particulars write to Board of Supervisors or the 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADB, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 











1000 acres choicest California lands, either as a whole or subdivided. Adapted to 
FOR SALE deciduous fruits, figs, oranges, asparagus and alfalfa. 

80 acres highly improved. Good buildings. 40 acres in choice bearing deciduous 
fruits, 6 acres raisin grapes. Asparagus and Alfalfa land. An ideal home place. 2 hours by rail to Sacramento; 4% 


hours to San Francisco. Climate unsurpassed. Fine schools, Address 


P. O. Box 24 B. F. WALTON, Yuba City, Sutter County, California 








The “Ever Ready” Electric Book Lamp 


ar FLASHLIGHTS AND NOVELTIES 
Send for Catalogue 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 


Ai 68-72 First Street, San Francisco 











uACY IikKELSO 


Manufacturers of 


feel Oil Tanks roueeEn 


The Kelso <«<lock-set’’ is a real 


WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING one. Dispenses with acro- 
batic work by the switchman. 














Equally positive << lock-to-the- 


OIL STILLS, CYANIDE TANKS is sence ee 


AND GENERAL SHEET AND Appliance Law and of the Rules 
PLATE STEEL WORK ::: of the M. C. B. Association 
IRRIGATION SUPPLIES Manufactured Exclusively by 








ria 


The McConway & Torley Co, 
Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 


Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOS ANGELES Pacific Coast Representatives 


—— McMULLIN & EYRE 
P. 0. Box 566, Station C TELEPHONE MAIN 196 No. 124 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


A 
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SAN LUIS HOT SULPHUR SPRINGS "=™S;268" 


SPEND YOUR VACATION FOR $20.00 TO $22.00 


Buy a round-trip ticket at the Southern Pacific Office in San Francisco or Los Angeles for $20.00 to $22.00, 
including 250 miles by rail, 8 miles by stage each way, and one week’s board, room and hot tub and plunge baths, 
Billiards, Pool, Shuffle Board, Dance Pavilion, Tennis, Croquet and Boating all Free. Fine Drives, Shady Walks, 
Lawns, Trout Fishing and Hunting. One mile and a half to Ocean Beach and Cliffs. All new furniture, beds and 
cottages. Gas throughout buildings and grounds. Buggy and Saddle Horses. ‘The Finest Spot on the Pacific 
Coast. Thousands have been cured of Rheumatism, Kidney Troubles and Malaria. Stage meets trains daily at 
3 p- m., except Sunday. Board, Bath and Room, $10 to $12 per week. {[ For further information see Peck’s 
Tourist Bureau, 11 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, or 222 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, or address for book 


A. M. SMITH, San Luis Obispo, California 











CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘WILYON’”’ TELEPHONE BUSH 271 


THE WILSON-LYON CONSTRUCTION CO, 


BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, RAILWAYS 





PRODUCERS AND MANUFACTURERS ; 
GRANITE WORKS 


SANDSTONE GRANITE QUARRIES 
VITRIFIED PAVING BRICK RAYMOND, MADERA Co. 


BUILDING BRICK 
SANDSTONE QUARRIES 


AGENTS AND DEALERS IN FRANKLIN, CONTRA COSTA CO. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL FACTORIES AND YARD 


STEEL RAILS AND RAILWAY RICHMOND, CONTRA COSTA Co. 
EQUIPMENT 





OFFICE, 220 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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WHERE THE UNITED STATES FLAG WAS FIRST UNFURLED ON 
CALIFORNIA SOIL 


MONTEREY riace'vour tone in nonrexey 


Monterey is directly connected by rail, sail and steam with 
all points of the world. Its harbor can not be surpassed. Cheapest 
fuel of any port in the world. Terminal of the Coalinga oil pipe 
line. At the edge of Monterey is located the far-famed Del Monte 
Hotel, a summer and winter resort. 


Address MONTEREY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. 
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LEARN =: REALESTATE 
~ — BUSINESS ~ 


Private Exchange 515 


O'BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 





We teach you Real Estate, G+ neral 
Brukerage and Insurance, fitting you 
to successfully establish your own bus- 
iness. We list with you choice salable 
properties and investments, help you 


a POULTRY AND GAME, BUTTER, 


$ Thousands a eee = — sine wig 
10.000 a year. ion’t spend the best days of ycur life 

working for others whicaara can mike an independent CHEESE AND EGGS 
fortune for yourself. Real estate offers better opportun- 
ities neyo other business to — without =" STALLS 3. 4 5. 6. 37, 38 and 39 CALIFORNI 

undreds indorse our institution A 
Write for oye and FREE BOOKLET 0% 5, oF, oe A MARKET 
H. CROSS & CO.. 
971 naa Bidg. CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA STKEET ENTRANCE 

















FREEMAN SANITARY 
DISHWASHER 


Washes and dries dishes, glassware, table cutlery QUICKER and 
BETTER than by hand. No breakage! No more rough, red 


hands. Low prices. Satisfaction guaranteed in the home, restaurant 


or hotel. Price reduced to $12.5O 
Send for Special Circular. Mention ‘‘ Sunset.” 


THERE IS NOT A WOMAN IN CALIFORNIA 


who does not know that RULOF- 
SON’S CALIFORNIA TOASTER will 
make beautiful golden brown toast; 
heats rolls or biscuits to a nicety; 
takes the place of a double broiler 
preventing scorching. 





A.C. Rulofson Co. 


San Francisco 
California 





( 


Try One! Price 25c. Sole Manufacturers 
You will be pleased! A ct ULOF SON CO 
e e e 
Sent by express for 35c additional. _— Gla 
If your dealer hasn’t them we will tell Room 238 Crossley Building 
you where obtainable. In exchange Cor. New Montgomery and Mission Sts. 
for the name of your hardware dealer SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
on a postal we will send you FREE siete a com 
handsome souvenir of California. a a pa Mail 
Patented For Sale by all Hardware Dealers, Poin 
fy Soul 
a 
yoo me 











SUPERIORITY IS OUR TRADE-MARK T 
THE ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY = 


BUILDERS OF 
STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILWAY COACHES AND TRUCKS OF ALL KINDS ; 
NOW TURNING OUT AN ORDER OF 137 COACHES FOR THE HARRIMAN LINES C 
DRAWINGS AND SPECIFICATIONS CHEERFULLY SUBMITTED 
Special attention given to orders for Repairs, Supplies and Fixtures of every description 
wanUracturers of THE SPIRAL JOURNAL BEARING SUst'Pracen® AN “onoER ‘ron’ 23,000 

ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
GUS KOCH, Pacific Coast Agent, Room 615 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, California 2% 
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There’s only one Yosemite, the Wonder Valley of the World, Season opened April Ist 








Situated just to the right of Yosemite Falls, 
F in a magnificent grove of black oaks, about half 
a mile from the Hotel, in the «<IpEaL CamPpinG 


Spor’’ of all Yosemite. Table and service 

YOSEMITE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA excellent. Bath house on grounds. Sanitary 
arrangements perfect. Particular attention is 

Glacier Point Camp and Sentinel Hotel called to the location of this camp, it being situated 
UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT off the main driveway, guests having the same privacy 

as in a camp of their own. In direct telephonic 

communication with the Sentinel Hotel, Glacier Point, the Livery Stables, and all points in the Valley. 
Mail, express and laundry called for and delivered. Resident physician. Camp Yosemite coupons good at camp at Glacier 


ers. If {| Point. For rates and further information address J. B. Cook, Yosemite, California; or Information Bureau, 
Southern Pacific, 613 Market Street, San Francisco. 








The Wawona Route to Yosemite Valley 


OPENED APRIL FIRST 


Commencing May First, a Special Limited Twelve-hour, daylight service 
will be inaugurated. No extra charge for the extra service. 











NS 





For particulars, address 


A. 8S. MANN 
613 Market Street 6..03°R 21 SAN FRANCISCO 
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YOU HAVE THE CHOICE OF ROUTES VIA CHICAGO AND 
EITHER THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL OR LAKE SHORE OR 
__ VIA ST.LOUIS OR CINCINNATI AND THE BIG FOUR ROUTE 





YOU CAN STOP AT NIAGARA FALLS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
YOU CAN THUS PASS THROUGH DETROIT OR CLEVELAND. 

In either case, you ride over the FOUR-TRACK NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic Hudson 
River or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New York or Boston. 








FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


CARLTON G CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
= OR — — 

F. M. BRYON, Southern California Pass. Ag’t, 324 S. Broadway, | LOS “ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central Lines 
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Klamath 
Hot Springs 


Located in northern California, is 
best reached by leaving the train at 
Ager, on the California & Oregon 
Express and taking Edson Bros.’ 
carriages at that point. 


POSTOFFICE ADDRESS 


BESWICK, CALIFORNIA 





se Nucleus 


A Non-Operative 
Sanatorium 


OST PERFECTLY EQUIPPED for the treat- 
ment and permanent cure of CANCERS, 
TUMORS, DISEASES OF WOMEN, also NER- 
VOUS, STOMACH and CHRONIC DISEASES. 
A healthful location; abundance of sunshine and fresh 
air inevery room. Large, well-appointed bath, vibrator, 
electric and treating rooms, where patients receive the 
most careful consideration Cheerful and inviting 
Solarium. . Quiet rest-rooms, provided with every com- 
fort. Staff of resident and visiting physicians in attend- 
ance. Correspondence invited. Address, 


GENERAL MANAGER 


The NUCLEUS 


Devisadero and McAllister Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 

















$1.00 the Year 


“A Periodical That’s Different” 


So say readers and critics 
when speaking of 


SAX BY’S 


TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 


10c. the Copy 


Interesting Short Stories. 
Articles That Mean Something. 
Each Issue Contains { Beautiful Illustrations. 
Pages of Travel and Humor. 
Verse you can Understand. 


OUR OFFER. 


Send us 35 cents in U.S. 1c. stamps or coin and we 
will send you SAXBY’S TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 
for three months, on trial, and a thoroughly practical 
and efficient 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


that is guaranteed to give satisfaction, being equal to 
many sold at $1.00. 


Address: 
Saxby’s Traveler’s Magazine 


Mercantile Library Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











The Comfortable Way 


to travel is via the 


Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
Railroad 


“Clover Leaf 
Route” 


Pullman Sleeping & Free Reclining Chair 
Cars on through Trains. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for copy of 
“GET OUT OR GET IN LINE” 


WALTER L. ROSS 


General Passenger Agent 


Toledo, Ohio 
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The HEAD of the 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


LODI 


CALIFORNIA 








Descriptive and Illustrated 50 page booklet 


“The Delta Lands” 


MAILED FREE 


The Realty Company 


LODI, CALIFORNIA 


BOX BB 


“THE FLAMING TOKAY SECTION” 








County, th 


You will obtain fullin 
your name and address‘ 


__THEBOARD OF TRADE OF KER 
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STOCKTON 


Is the largest and most favorably located 
city in the 














San Joaquin Valley 
California. 


It is surrounded by thousands of acres 
of agricultural lands whose surpassing 
fertility has been commented upon 
extensively by magazines and news- 
papers in America and Europe. 

San Joaquin County soil won the Grand 
Prize at the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition at Saint Louis. 

The County leads in the production of 
wheat, barley, potatoes, onions, beans, 
asparagus, wine and table grapes, orchard 
products and alfalfa. 

The climate is typically Californian. 
Send 2 cents in postage for full infor- 
mation. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 












RI 
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LE. WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 


303 California St., San Francisco, California 


REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIES, also OAK 
TAN BARK and its EXTRACT FOR TANNERS (§i3! 


AGENCY FOR ITS 


PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND 
THE AMBRICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY 


19 SPEAR STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





























UNION PACIFIC 


THE 


National Highway 


Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Chicago anp Ait PoINTS EAST 





Millions have been spent in 
the improvement of this line. 
and all human ingenuity ex- 
hausted to protect its patrons 
against accident. The Union Pacific 
Railroad is renowned for its fast trains 
and the general superiority of its service 
and equipment. The highest degree of 
comfort and luxury with no additional cost 
and a great saving of time and expense on the 


UNION PACIFIC 


Fast time to all points ecst. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRAINS DAILY 
Inquire of 


S. F. Booru, G. A. E. L. Lomax, G. P. T. A. 
No. 1 Montgomery Street Omaha, Neb. 
San Francisco, California 
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You Travel—or Will 
If not Today, then Tomorrow 


When you contemplate a trip to Texas, Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory, Shreveport, Memphis, Kansas City, St. Louis or 
East, I would like to figure with you. 


There’s quality in railway travel as in everything else. 
The M. K. and T. Ry. has that quality. I want you to 
try it and be convinced. 


Through tourist sleepers for St. Louis, Ft. Worth, Dallas 
and all intermediate points, leave San Francisco, Wednesdays 
at 10 a.m.; Los Angeles, Thursdays at 12:10 p.m. Write 
me for rates and information. 


GEO. MORTON JOS. McILROY 
General Passenger & Ticket Agent Pacific Coast Passenger Agent 
St. Louis, Mo. 53 Crocker Building 


San Francisco, California 


Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway System 














a GUAYMAS and 
National Supply HERMOSILLO| 


Company 


on the 


OIL WELL Sunset Route 
SUPPLIES Great Winter Resort 


Paradise for Sportsmen 














Drilling Tools — a ee hl 
i ¥ or beautifully tlustrated pamphlet on 
Casing, Pipe SONORA, THE. EMPIRE STATE 


OF THE WEST MEXICAN 


MAIN OFFICE 


117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES COAST, send ten cents to 
San Francisco Office, 317 Crossley Bldg. 4, A. NAUGLE 
pees General Passenger Agent, SONORA RAILWAY 
BAKERSFIELD COALINGA McKITTRICK ° 
SANTA MARIA Guaymas . : Mexico 
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LOS BERROS TRACT, SAN LUIS 
OBISPO COUNTY, CALIF ORNIA 


WORE SEGO SRCO TT SUOR ITED te, AVL QURSEPPRU RRL TTRE ALLL 


LAKE ON TRACT 


5,000 acres choice Grain, Fruit, Potato and Bean 
Land at $20.00 per acre on easy terms. 


On main Coast Line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
midway between. Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Rich soil; good climate; two to seven miles from ocean. 
No irrigation needed. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Los Berros Land and Water Co. 


701 Grant Block, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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DON’T OVERLOOK 


MENDOCINO COUNT 


T is not rich in mines or minerals, but its wealth lies in the fertil- 
ity of its soil, its natural grasses, its pure, clear water and its 
mountain streams, its equable and healthful climate, its mineral 

and medicinal springs, its immense redwood forests, its unlimited 
opportunities for comfortable homes, its splendid stock ranches, its 
immense product of manufactured lumber, the great product and 
fine quality of its wool, fruit, hops, butter, beef, mutton and pork. 

Mendocino County is one-half the size of Massachusetts and has 
but one two-hundredth of its population. 

Life is worth living in Mendocino County; the same latitude as 
Southern Italy—8o miles north of San Francisco. 

No drouth, no irrigation except for succulent vegetables, no 
floods, no malaria, no blizzards. Average rainfall, 40 inches. 

One hundred miles of sea coast, and transportation by water. 
Geographical center of county—Willits—seven hours by California 
Northwestern Railway from San Francisco; Ukiah, county seat, 
only five hours. 

Unimproved lands vary in price, owing to situation and con- 
ditions, from $3 to $10 per acre; improved farms and homes from 
$500 up, according to size, situation and improvements. 

Plenty of room for thrifty, industrious people and families who 
value health, home and happiness. 

Take an outing and satisfy yourself, or send stamp for booklet to MENDOCINO 
County Boarp oF Trape, Ukiah, or address, with stamp, Boarp oF TRAbE, Willits, 
or for special information either of the following members of the Board of Super- 


visors, J. C. Lane, Manchester (Coast); M. L. Gipson, Ukiah; A. J. FarrBANKS, 
Willits; D. H. Lawson, Booneville and L. Barnarp, Fort Bragg (Coast). 
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a TIMBER LANDS 


A BC Code, 4th Edition 
Pacific Gon Lumberman’s Telegraph Code IN MENDOCINO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Western Union Telegraph Code 
American Lumberman Telecod 

















@ 1 have 840 acres of good timber land, which I 
UNION LUMBER COMPANY will sell for from $8.00 to $25.00 an acre. 360 
acres are near Castle Garden, 22 miles from 


Ukiah, the remainder a few miles further south. 


Redwood and Pine Lumber All is well covered with redwood, pine and tan 

oak. A good wagon road reaches this district, and 

Kailroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, a logging railroad has been completed within a 
Split Shakes, Etc. short distance of the upper tract. This is a 


Office: 207 CROCKER BUILDING SPLENDID INVESTMENT 


for lumbermen or those wishing a mountain reserve. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


A large saw-mill is near, while tan oak bark is 
TELEPHONE PRIVATE EXCHANGE 624 worth $8.00 a cord on the ground. @ Write me 


to-day, and | will give further particulars promptly. 
YARDS AND PLANING MILLE, 


SIXTH AND CHANNEL STREETS LAUREN S. FISH 


ecg aeeiaees 907 MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 
tts SAN FRANCISCO - CALIFORNIA 


Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 














E. C. WILLIAMS, President HENRY TEMPLEMAN, Treasurer 


Mendocino Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Redwood Lumber 


Railroad Ties and Forest Products 
40 California St., San Francisco 


Mills at Mendocino Telephone Drumm 66 Cargoes Sawn to Order 


THE WHITE PASS & YURON ROUTE 
The Golden Land of Midnight Sun 


The ocean steamers of the Alaska Steamship Co., the Humboldt Steamship Co.,the Pacific Coast Steamship Co., and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, connect at Skaguay with the daily trains of the WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE at all seasons of the year. 

During the open season of navigation, extending from about the first of June to the middle or end of October, the Lake and River 
steamers conneet directly with the trains at Caribou and White Horse for Atlin, Dawson, Chena, Fairbanks and all other points in the Yukon and 
Alaska. In the winter a special MAIL, PASSENGER, EXPRESS and FREIGHT service is maintained by a thoroughly equipped line of 
stages (sleighs) between White Horse and Dawson. 

As a surmer excursion none more beautiful or enjoyable can be conceived than a ride to and over the Summit of White Pass, and 
along the sfro.c. of Lake Bennett in one of the Company’s up-to-date and comfortable trains to White Horse, thence by steamer down the 
famous Yukon River to Dawson and other points of interest in the Golden Klondike and Alaska,—the land of Nightless Days. 

The Company names through freight and passenger rates and issues through bills of lading to all the principle mining camps in the 
interior, including Atlin, Dawson, Chena and Fairbanks, Special excursion rates will be made during the summer. 

For information apply to, 


HERMAN WEIG, General Agent, 1016 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
M. Jd. B. WHITE, G. F. & P. A. Mackinnon Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 
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THE PRODUCTS of Yolo County comprise wheat, corn, alfalfa, all the fruits and vegetables of a subtropical 
climate, plums, pears, prunes, oranges, lemons, limes, figs, pomegranates, dates, grapes 
(table, wine and raisin), olives, almonds, English walnuts and berries of all kinds. 
TOPOGRAPHY Probably four fifths of its area is level, but the western portion breaks into hills with canyons 
and valleys of considerable extent, chief of which is Capay Valley, noted as one of the 
earliest fruit sections of the State. 
IRRIGATION The irrigation system is being extensively enlarged upon, and when completed will easily 
cover an area of over 100,000 acres of the richest land in the State. 
CLIMATIC CONDITIONS As regards climate Yolo County is particularly favored. The average winter 
temperature is 48.3 degrees; the average summer temperature is 77.7 degrees; the 
average annual temperature is 62.8 degrees. The winter season is often entirely free from frost, while other 
seasons show a temperature as low as 20 degrees above zero. This, however, is exceptional, and does no 
particular harm, as it comes at a time when all fruits, including oranges, have been gathered. 
WOODLAND The county seat is a beautiful progressive city of 3500 population, owns its own- water works, 
has a gas, electric light and power system, four banks, two daily and three weekly newspapers. 
For further information and comprehensive illustrated literature correspond with 


THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OR THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WOODLAND, YOLO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


a wae 
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For The 
Table, 
Sickroom 
BaréClub 





Rand, 











McNally 
& Co., 
Chicago 





IDAN-HA 


LITHIA 
WATER 









Absolute Purity. Bottled 
in the Rocky Mountains 
6000 feet above the sea. 
Very palatable and refresh - 
ing. 

Special terms to Agents. 
For particulars address: 


The Natural Mineral 
Water Co. 





THE resources of our engraving, printing and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time-saving machin- 
ery and automatic devices. We aim to do work quickly 
and to doit well, For nearly 


50 YEARS 
we have been known as one of the largest printers and 
publishers in the United States. If you are interested 
in commercial printing, maps, globes, atlases, school 
books, or general trade publications, we invite corre- 
spondence. We regularly handle orders from one 
thousand to five million copies. 














RAND, MCNALLY & Co., CHICAGO OGDEN, UTAH 
































THE SCENIC LINE or THE WORLD 


+ The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 


Through Pullman and Tourist Sleeping Cars to 


DENVER, OMAHA, KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 


Handsomely illustrated books of travel sent free on application to 


T. D. CONNELLY W.C. McBRIDE W.J.SHOTWELL 
General Agent General Agent General Agent 
230 So. Spring Street 124 Third Street 625 Market Street 
Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon San Francisco, California 








S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, Denver, Colorado 
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LAKE COUNTY 


THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA 


LAKE COUNTY is the Mecca of 
thousands seeking lost health. 

T is free from fogs and cold winds. 

IT has sufficient rainfall to insure large 
crops of fruit and grain without irrigation, 
Crop failure is unknown. 

ITS beautiful lakes have 100 miles of 
shore line, affording locations for hundreds of 
new homes. 

IT has 80,000 acres of fertile valley lands 
yielding annually large crops of all the cereals, 
and excelling in the quality of beans and 
Bartlett pears. 

IT has large areas of land especially well 
fitted for raising the finest quality of apples and 
grapes—much of this land may be obtained 
at a low price. 

IT furnishes unrivalled sport for the hunter 
and fisher with its deer, ducks, etc., its lake 
and mountain trout and other gamey fish. 

has more mineral springs of medicinal 


virtue than the whole of EUROPE. 


€ 
For further information write to 


L. Henderson, Kelseyville, Cal., 
C. W. Phillips, Upperlake, Cal., 























. ewer Patten, poy pee Supervisors 
ONE DAY’ R . M. Adamson, Lower Lake, Cal. 
alicia cil or G. W. Kemp, Middletown, Cal., 








We will send FREE LITERATURE and tell you all about Lake County 
THE MAY LAND AND INVESTMENT CO., LAKEPORT, CALIFORNIA 














INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


CAPITAL PAID IN - - - . - - . - - $3,947,200.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS - - - - 3,947,200.00 
WASHINGTON PANAMA Kose SHANGHAI HONG KONG 
BRANCHES< SAN FRANCISCO LONDON MANILA BOMBAY SINGAPORE 
City OF MExIco YOKOHAMA CEBU CALCUTTA CANTON 


Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. General Banking 
Business Transacted. Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals Solicited. Foreign and Domestic Exchange Bought 
and Sold. Travelers’ and Commercial Letters of Credit Granted, available in any Part of the World. Interest Bearing Cer- 
tificates of Deposit Issued for Fixed Periods. Interest Allowed to Banks on Current Daily Balances. Special Rates Given to 
Banks Drawing Direct on Our Branches and Agents Throughout the World. 

CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Correspondence Invited, 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH CORNER SANSOME AND BUSH STREETS WILLIAM H. HIGH, MANAGER 











WE WANT THE NAME AND ADDRESS 


OF EVERY PERSON WHO WANTS A HOME IN 


CALIFORNIA 


SEND US A POSTAL TO-DAY 


C. M. WOOSTER COMPANY, oii faineeco*Ektironnia 
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Read Oregon’s Great 
Illustrated Monthly 


FULL INFORMATION ON AGRICULTURE, 
STOCK, TIMBER, ETC. FINE HALF-TONES 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR 














SEND MONEY, POST OFFICE OR EXPRESS ORDER TO 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Call on us when you visit the Lewis and Clark Exposition 











FOR 


Comfort, Pleasure, Health “’ Home 
Come to SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For full particulars and illustrated printed 
matter, enclose five cent stamp to 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Improved Hoisting Engines for all Purposes 
Marine, Stationary and Portable Engines 


Southeast corner Folsom and Beale Streets San Francisco 
Prompt Attention Given to Jobbing and Repairing 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 


TIE PLATES 
SIGNALS 
COUPLERS 


THE RAILROAD SUPPLY CO, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


























MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET 
POWDER 


The Preserver 
and Beautifier of 
the Complexion. 

A Positive Re- 
lief for Prickly 
Heat, Chafing and 
Sunburn, 


MENNEN’S face on every box; be sure that you get the original, 
Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM. 








THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
VIA 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 
To THE EAST 


THROUGH STANDARD anpb TOURIST SLEEPERS 
TO 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 

W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 
Gen’! Agt., 625 Market St. Gen’! Agt., 2430S. Spring St. 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 

E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 
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WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 


U 
} A 
WF $ practical 


illustration of 
the "Y and E" Vertical System 
of correspondence filing. 
@ Shows exactly how compact 
and convenient this method is. 
@ Files ANYTHING FLAT, 
from letters to photo negatives. 
q Want it? 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 


—. 635-639 Mission St. 

















Lake 
‘Tahoe 


THE GEM OF THE SIERRAS 





HIS famous mountain lake the 

| largest in the world, at this alti- 

tude of 6,240 feet above sea level, 

is set amid the high peaks of the Sierra 

Nevadas. Crystal clear, teeming with 

trout, its vast expanse reflects an unriy- 

aled panorama of snowy crest and pine- 
clad_ slope. 

With its pure, invigorating air, glow- 
ing sunshine, its opportunities for fish- 
ing, hunting, boating or mountain explor- 
ation, it is one of the foremost of Ameri- 
can resorts. 

Here, in the wilderness, have been 
placed the luxuries and comforts of mod- 
ern civilization, easy of access and full 
of charm. 

NO POISON OAK OR RATTLESNAKES 








DIRECT RAILWAY CONNECTION 


From June Ist to September Ist, two round-trips daily are arranged. The trains of the 
LAKE TAHOE RAILWAY & TRANSPORTATION CO. connect at Truckee with Southern 
Pacific trains, east and west bound. From May 15th to May 31st and from October Ist to 
October 15th, one train runs daily, connecting with the evening train to and from San Fran- 
cisco. Stop overs allowed on all overland railroad and Pullman tickets. Swift steamers 
make trips around the lake, stopping at the various resorts. 





TAHOE TAVERN 


OPEN JUNE Ist 


Conceded the finest country hotel on the 
Pacific Coast, is replete with first-class 
appointments. Electricity and steam 
heat play their part in perfecting this 
modern hostelry, as do the telephone and 
telegraph. 

Accommodations for 250 people, with 
more than 100 baths. 





Rowing, Bathing, Fishing, Hunting, 
Tennis, Riding, Driving and Mountain- 
eering. 








For illustrated folders and full information, apply to the Lake Tahoe Railway & Trans- 
portation Co., any agent of the Southern Pacific Company, of F. W. RICHARDSON, Manager, 
Tahoe Tavern, Lake Tahoe, California. RATES $3.00 PER DAY AND UPWARD 
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Beautiful Laurel Dell 





THE ONLY 


Medicinal Preparation 


THAT 


Creates a 





For Sale by all Druggists 
60c A JAR 





HE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA—vwill this season have 
the privilege of fifteen mineral waters at Saratoga Springs 

by mutual arrangement of the managers; teams will be run daily 
at frequent iitervals between both resorts, EDGAR DURNAN, 
the proprietor of Laurel Dell, has lately acquired the La Trianon 
Hotel at the head of Upper Blue Lake, including the famous 
Black Oak Spring andthe Blue Lake Peninsula, one thousand 
acresin all. Good facilities will be afforded to visit this prop- 
erty. With its lovely surroundings Laurel Dell offers this year 
more inducements for a good time than ever before: boating, 
sailing, swimming, marine toboggan, bowling, croquet, new 
livery, hot mineral baths, new walks and drives. Pamphlets at 
613 Market St., or PECK’S, 11 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


EDGAR DURNAN, Prop. 
LAUREL DELL P. O. LAKE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 





) Sample free if you mention 
4 this magazine © 


ANITA CREAM “ 
& TOILET CO. 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 















































Black Diamond Express Monthly 


PUBLISHED BY THE PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


An Illustrated Compendium of FACTS, FICTION, TRAVEL, HUNTING, FISHING 





IS97 THE PIONEER or its cLass 1905 





50 cents a year 








5 cents a copy 143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
AGENTS ° AGENTS 
AUSTRALIAN DISPATCH LINE ALLIANCE MARINE AND GENERAL 


OF ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED 
CLIPPER SHIPS (OF LONDON) 


J. J. MOORE & CO. 
Shipping and General Commission Merchants 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
418 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


A. B.C. 
SPECIALTIES A. I. CABLE ADDRESS 
LUMBER AND COAL CONES oto | few CLIFFMOORE 
SCOTT'S 
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Récamier Cream 





In use nearly a Century, will positively cure pimples, black- 
heads, and all skin diseases. For sale at all leading Drug and 
Department Stores, or sent upon receipt of price, 50c and $1.00 


Send for Trial Sample and Circular 


RECAMIER MANUFACTURING CO. 


129 WEST THIRTY-FIRST STREET 


NEW YORK 








“Channel” Switches, “Strom” Clamp Frogs 
“Transit” Switches 


Pettibone, Mulliken & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Frogs, Crossings, Split Switches 
Switch Stands, Head Chairs 
Tie Bars, Jenne Track Jacks 
Track Drills, Rail Benders 
Rail Braces 


725 Marquette Building CHICAGO 








_ “I consider ‘The Stowaway’ a masterpiece of English 
literature.”"— William S. Devery. 


BIG AND BRILLIANT 
STIRRING AND STARTLING 


THE STOWAWAY 


BEST BOOK OF THE SEASON 
Absolutely the greatest novel ever written. It rings 


every phase of human emotion. It will be mailed, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of 10 cts. (stamps or silver) by: 


THE VICTORIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 











VIEW FROM 


MT. TAMALPAIS, CALIFORNIA 


Overlooking the city and bay of 
San Francisco, showing the 
“Double Bow Knot” on the 
Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais 
Scenic Railway, ‘The Crook- 
edest Railroad in the World.” 
Only two hours from San Fran- 
cisco, including a sail across the 
Golden Gate, along the water 
front, by the harbor lestilications 
and a never-to-be-forgotten ride 
over the grandest mountain rail- 
way on earth 


Information and Ticket Offices 


650 MARKET STREET ~> SAUSALITO FERRY 
(Chronicle Building) (Foot of Market St.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















DOUBLE BOW KNOT, MT. TAMALPAIS, CALIFORNIA 
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TULARLE ~ Sanonotin' VALLEY 


The City of 

Is the 
Tulare jsi: 
ness center of a 
large and prosper- 
ous farming terri- 
tory of surpassing 
fertility. Ithasa 
population of 
2500, Itisathriv- 
ing, progressive 





community, Its 
iH social life is of 
= such a character 


as to make of ita 
very desirable 
home town. It has 
first-class schools, 
churches and a 
free publiclibrary 


An Irrigation 
System 


Covering 40,000 
acres and having 
300 milesof canals 
and distributing 
ditches, surrounds 
the city, and be- 
longs to the land 
free from all in- 
debtedness, 








Grapes, Peaches SCENE ON TULARE CANAL 

Prunes and other deciduous fruits, cereals and alfalfa produce abundantly and of the highest quality. - 

Dairying, Stock and Poultry Raising are among the leading industries. § Land values are lower than elsewhere in the State, con- 
sidering quality. Large tracts are being subdivided and sold in 10 to go acre lots, on easy terms, with water guaranteed. { The South- 
ern Pacific and Santa Fe roads pass through the city. § A beautiful illustrated descriptive booklet free by addressing Secretary of 
TULARE CiTy BOARD OF TRADE, Tulare, California. 








One Dollar Per Year Ten Cents Per Copy 


THE RAILWAY CRITIC 


Vigorous, Progressive and Independent 


Tue Raitway Critic is all that its name implies. It 309-311 Rialto Building 
is the Leading Illustrated Railroad and Travel Magazine 
of the World, and is the established authority on all 
matters within its purview. It has readers in all sec- 
tions of the United States, Canada and Mexico; is 
ably edited, abreast with the times, and is a powerful BUILD AND EQUIP: 


leader of public opinion, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


Atlas Contract & 
Supply Company 











San Francisco, California 





Ra STEAM RAILROADS 
$40.00 per Page Sit. Ais per Half Page ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
$15.00 per Quarter Page IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


DISCOUNTS: ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 


Three Months............ 5 per cent 
Six Months, ...... cs Zi: 5-0 ae RONpER Cont 
Twelve Months........... 15 per cent SECURITIES TAKEN IN 


HIGH-CLASS ENTERPRISES 


Advertising forms close the twentieth of the month 
preceding the date of issue. 


Ask your Newsdealer for it, or send to the Publication Office 


143 Liberty Street - | New York City Panera, See ae 
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Wells Fargo @ Co. Express 


CARRIER BY QUICK DISPATCH, having its Own Through Line to New York, St. Paul, New 
Orleans, City of Mexico, and 4200 Intermediate Offices. Twenty-nine (29) States and Territories and the 
Republic of Mexico are served direct by this Company's lines, while, through responsible connections, all 
points in North America are readily reached. 

MONEY ORDERS issued for any amount, payable at over 30,000 places in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, afford a very Inexpensive, yet Sale and practical Method for Remitting. 


The Cost—From 3 cts. for $2.50 and under, up to 30 cts. for $100.00 


TRAVELERS’ MONEY ORDERS, payable at par throughout the World, without identification, are 
issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200. They are absolutely Safe and will save you 


the annoyance and trouble of Identification. 
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OROVILLE ie toons 


THE RAILROAD GATEWAY TO THE EAST 
GOLD ABOVE AND BELOW THE GROUND 


BUTTB COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


The Orange, Lemon, Pomelo, Olive and Fig thrive abundantly. 
Water in plenty, also Alfalfa and Deciduous fruits. Oroville, 
the county seat, and Chico, our largest city, are pré greening 
rapidly. Smaller towns are growing in proportion. New activ 
ities are attracting new people. The growth is healthy because 
it is founded on industrial activity, and it has only begun. 
Public bodies which answer inquiries and provide information 
regarding their respective localities are as follows: 


Oroville Chamber of C ce, Chico Chamber of 
Commerce, Biggs Board of Trade, Butte County, 
California. A beautifully illustrated booklet mailed 
free for the asking. 


























SHAFTING Viae PULLEYS 


HANGERS 
dart Steel Rim 
COUPLINGS enapnaiaging 


COLLARS z q , y : , All Steel Split 
BOXES i> Wood Split 

















MEESE and GOTTFRIED COMPANY 


167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 


BUST MY BUTTONS 


If the CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOLS ain’t CalKers 








They have made more noise than any of 
their relations. The “Little Giant” Drill 
made by the same Company is a bird, 
at least it sounds like a humming-bird 
when in action and is many 
times more effective. Their 
Franklin Air Compressors are 
out of sight; at least they don’t 
appear in this adver- 
~ tisement. You’ll 
never be able to keep abreast 
of the times unless you obtain 

a late Catalogue from the 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
EASTERN OFFICES: 95 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
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C. A. STARBUCK, President 


66 Broadway, New York 


New York Air Brake Co. 


Works at Watertown, N. Y. 


J. C. THOMPSON, Sec’y-Treas. 


Fisher Building, Chicago 











F. E. SCHLAGETER, President SIMON JENSEN, Seeretary 
Lars HANSEN, Vice-President 


OGDEN PACKING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Wholesale Dealers in Fresh Meats 


364 TWENTY-FOURTH STREET 


OGDEN, UTAH 
P. 0. BOX 383 











THE DETROIT 


No. 20 Locomotive 
LUBRICATOR 
Safety Simplicity Economy 
Descriptive pamphlet on application 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 











TOWN TALK 


THE LEADING WEEKLY 
BRIGHT, AND UP TO DATE 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS 


TOWN TALK 














1176 Mission STREET 


John Kitchen Jr, 


JOHN AITCHEN JR.CO. en Sie 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, BOOK BINDING 
BLANK BOOKS AND PAPER RULING 


510-516 Commercial Street Telephone Bush 439 
Bet. Sansome & Montgomery, 2 Floors San Francisco 





Grose SHeet Metat Works 
Tin, Galvanized and Sheet Iron Work 
SKYLIGHTS 
TIN, GALVANIZED IRON ano SLATE ROOFS 
LEAKY ROOFS REPAIRED 
PHONE FOLSOM 2046 
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San Francisco Overland Routes 


Pacific Mail S.S. Co., Occidental & 
Oriental S$.S. Co., and Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha (Oriental S.S. Co.) 

Central Pacific, Union Pacific, Chicago 
& North-Western, and Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railways. 








T. D. McKAY, General Passenger Agent 


NO. 4 WATER STREET, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 

















CALIFORNIA 


-Tent-life, the ideal Open Air Cure of Affections of Lung 
and Throatand Asthma. Superb location 1800 feet high, 
overlooking Pasadena and Los Angeles. Modern Conven- 
iences. Best Nursing. Excellent Table. Booklet free. 


ESPERANZA SANATORIUM, Altadena, California 


FAT FOLKS 


I reduced my weight 70 pounds, bust 6 inches, waist 6 inches 
and hips 14 inches in a short time by a guaranteed harmless 
remedy without exercise or starving. I will tell you all about 

Enclose stamp. Address Mrs. E, F. RICHARDS, 226 East 
Ninth Street, Riverside, California. 








WE MAKE THE BEST 


HICKORY HANDLES 


FOR RAILROAD WORK 


Central Manufacturing Co. 


107-9 Lydia Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


J. P. O’NEILL 
Dealer in Stone, Cement, Asphaltum, Pitch and Tar 


Contractor and Builder of Sewers, Street Paving 
STONE, CEMENT, ASPHALTUM, AND TAR WALKS 
Gravel, Asphaltum and Pitch Roofing 
All Work Guaranteed OGDEN, UTAH 
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SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
GATEWAY TO THE GREATZ 








BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE VARIOUS and ABUNDANT in its PRODUCTS 


A Place for Homes and Investment “src'teanes 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many vineyards 
averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, onions, corn, 
asparagus grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in car-load lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
























NAPA VALLEY 


THE PRETTIEST ON EARTH 








@No Drouths, no Malaria. Good 
Schools and Churches, Fine Soil, 
Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Water, 
Unsurpassed Climate, Good Roads, 

















120 Stone Bridges. In the Heart of 
California. Produces all kinds of Fruits, 
Cereals and Vegetables. Cheap Lands, 
the Place to make a Home. 

@ For particulars, write the Chamber of 
Commerce, Napa, or the Board of 


Trade, St. Helena, California. 
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THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER CO. 





SUCCESSORS TO 


SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE LUMBER COMPANY 


S. S. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 


MILLS AT McCLOUD. CAPACITY, 90,000,000 FEET PER ANNUM 


Branch Yard: SAN FRANCISCO, FIFTH AND BRANNAN STS., M. HARRIS, Manager 
Branch Yard: STOCKTON, CENTER AND SONORA STS., M. J. GARDNER, Manager 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 








NEVILLE & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


Baqs and Baqging 








TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 
Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 
and Hammocks, Water Proof Goods, GOLD 
MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE 


530-540 DAVIS STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











K. & M. 


55% Magnesia Sectional Boiler 
Lagging 


Ambler Asbestos Ring Air Pump 


Packing 


Ambler Asbestos Ring Throttle 
Packing 


Perfection Journal Box Packing 
Wool and Cotton Waste 


Asbestos Train Pipe Covering— 
Asbestos Railway Supplies 


FRANKLIN Company 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


C. J. S. MILLER, President 


GALENA-SIGNAL 
OIL COMPANY 











FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 





Sole Manufacturers of the Celebrated Galena 
COACH, ENGINE AND CAR OILS 
AND SIBLEY’S PERFECTION 
VALVE & SIGNAL OILS 


Guarantee cost per thousand miles, for from 
one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 
Maintain Expert Department, which is an 
organization of skilled railway mechanics of 
wide and varied experience. Service of 
experts furnished free of charge to patrons 
interested in thé economical use of oils. 





Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty 





Please write home office for further particulars 


CHARLES MILLER, President 
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In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern Cali- 
fornia are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is 
meaningless. Semi-tropical fruits are grown in ,reater abundance in Northern 
California than in Southern California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of 
olives and figs is in Northern California. The finest lemon and orange-bearing 
groves in the State are found among those of Northern California, while the 
products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks earlier than from 
groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a_ veritable 
paradise, the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this 
vast, rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn 
County, with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, 
Glenn is rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the State. 
Glenn County is only eighty miles north of the State capital and 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and 
worlds of commercial timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows: or 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn 
County, California; P. O. Eibe, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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ELECTRIC i aks, LIGHTED 


Overland 
aiyacye | 


The fastest, most complete and 
best equipped through transcontinental 
train, via the most direct route, less than three 
days San Francisco and Portland to Chicago, 
over the only double-track railway between the 
Missouri River and Chicago. All the provi- 
sions for comfort and luxury known to modern 
travel are included in its equipment. 
The Best of Everything. 
Three trains daily to Chicago, and two to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Duluth from Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and other California points, via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific 
Chicago & North-Western Rys. 


Round-trip tourist tickets at reduced rates on sale daily. 
For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full information apply to 
Southern Pacific agents or address 





















R. R. RITCHIE, W. D. CAMPBELL, W. A. COX, 
Gen’! Agent Pacific Coast, Gen’! Agent, Gen’! Agent, 

617 Market Street, 247 South Spring Street, 163 Third Street, 

SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANCELES. PORTLAND, ORE. 





Chicago & North-Western Railway 





OLi42 
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In doing ones banking 
with the Trust @mpany 
allof the perfectly 
- sare 


are at 
the 











axinterest on ten day 
demand deposits ¥¥. | 
oma on term deposits. 
oanens, accounts received. 






COMPANY 


a Capital $ 275,000 
ie 209-211 .S.Broadway 
4 LosAngeles 

- California 


our own Building. 

































A CALIFORNIA CEMENT 


For aii BUILDERS 
LOLZN 

| ONO 
PORTLAND UEMENT 


Ne WORKS: 
Wek NAPA JUNCTION. 
\ e) 










CAL. 





Guaranteed Equal to Any Brand Imported 
or Domestic Cement 


TESTS 
1 DAY, 395 Ibs. 7 DAYS, 751 Ibs. 28 DAYS, 876 Ibs. 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS 


WESTERN FUEL COMPANY 


318 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 








The Most Interesting 
Magazine 





In the United States 


@ During 1905 promises to be THE PACIFIC MONTHLY. Ie =i Ma illustrated as well as any 10 cent magazine in the 


world, and it will use throughout a higher wate a of paper than 7 
thought that have er, undreamed of before. No magazine wil 


have | a finer series o} 


other 10 cent > It will open to the reader vistas of 


articles during 1905 than that which will 


appear in THE P CIFIC “MONTHLY under the general title of ‘“The Coming a Porton of the Pacific Coast." THE 


PACIFIC MONTHLY will tell you all about the Lewis and Clark Exposition at 


ortland. It will open your eyes to the 


wonders, possibilities and opportunities of the West. It will show you the energy, th and of the Pacific Coast. 
It will give you the broad prospect. _ It is undoubted] vt the “‘different magazine,” and if you 28 ey in earnestness, in enthusiasm, 


in optimism, you will be tremendously interested in 





HE PACIFIC MONTHLY. Send 10 cents for the January number 


or send 25 cents for three months’ trial subscription. 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 


Edited by William Bittle Wells 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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A FRUIT FARM IN SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


“arr LICA OBSERVATORY iiscrcs 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC HOTEL VENDOME 


San Jose headquarters for Observatory 


To San Jose in the heart of California’s 
travelers. 


fruitful Santa Clara Valley. 
SUPERB STAGES of the Mt. Hamilton Stage Company make the mountain climb delightful. 
Stanford University and Old Mission Santa Clara are close at hand. 
For details address HOTEL VENDOME, JosEPH T. Brooks, Manager 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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=pn JOSEANDSANTA CLARA VALLEY 
| SAL oa 


“Greater San Jose” 


has 40,000 population, and is the 
metropolis of one of the richest 
valleys in productiveness, climate 
and general resources in the 
world. It will pay you to 
investigate San Jose and the Santa Clara Valley before you settle finally 


on where you are to live in California. Booklet for a 2c. stamp. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


SAN JOSE (figs?) CALIFORNIA 

















The 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


IS THE ONLY ONE OF THE GREAT EASTERN COM- 
PANIES WHICH MAINTAINS A SEPARATE 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE ON THE COAST 


ALL COAST POLICIES ISSUED AND DEATH CLAIMS PAID BY 


THE 
PACIFIC Coast HEAD OFFICE 
Wetts-Farco BvuILpING - - - San FRANCISCO 
FREDERICK F. TAYLOR, Assistant Secretary and Manager 
DR. EUGENE M. HOLDEN, Medical Director EDWARD G. GALT, Supt. of Agencies 


WALTER R. QUICK, Cashier HORACE M. WALTON, Supervisor 
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Planing Mill 


WM._DEAN, Proprietor 








MANUFACTURER OF 


Windows, Doors, 
Mouldings and 
General Millwork 











Famous winter and summer pleasure and health resort. 
Delightful climate the year round. Only five hours’ ride via 
Coast Line from San Francisco through the most beautiful 
valleys in the world. 

Hot soda and sulphur tub and plunge baths. Pronounced 
the best mineral springs in the State. Expert masseurs. A|l 
amusements. Fine hunting and fishing. Excellent table and 
service. Altitude 1400 feet. Invigorating climate. Stage meets 
PA LO A LTO C A L l FO R N | A train from San Francisco at Soledad. All information and 

b] descriptive bookiet from H. C. SHANNON, Manager; Peck’s 
Information Bureau, 11 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, or 


TELEPHONE MAIN 27 Information Bureau of Southern Pacific, Grand Hotel. 





























The Most Comfortable Shoes 
FOR WOMEN’S WEAR «8 


JULIETS, OXFORD, AND 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached 


TOGA DLALER BAS THEM 


44° This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a 
PNEUMATIC CUSHION OF THE HEEL. A suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that 
WILL NOT SLIP ON WET OR POLISHED SURFACES. 
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COVERING CALIFORNIA 
AND THE COAST WITH 


7 Hs 


_——— Ready Rock Roofing 


eis 
: PIONEER ROLL 
PAPER CO. 


Los Angeles California 
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POTTER HOTEL, SANTA BARBARA, COVERED BY US 
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TOWN of BEATTY 


Most Prosperous Mining Camp in Bullfrog District, Nevada 














A 
10,000 
Dollar Modern 
Hotel Under 


Construction 


November 1, 1904 
Population None 
April, 1905 
Population 1500 
and still growing 








Prospectors Early Days, ““BEATTY” 


Beatty is the only Town in the Bullfrog District having abundant 
supply of pure water for domestic, mining and manufacturing purposes. 

$5,000 Bath House at the Hot Springs is now being constructed. 
Ice Plant, Bottling Works and Electric Plant. Two Mills of 40 stamp 
capacity, under construction and the world famous M ontgomery-Shoshone 
Mines are at BEATTY. 

Beatty has the only established Postoffice in the District. 





Telephone and Two Railroads 


Headquarters are 
for Automobile Surveying 


Lines and Stages Toward Beatty, 





from Tonopah, from the 
Goldfield, Las South and One 
Vegas and from the 
Other Camps North 








Montgomery Automobiling Party 
Bob Montgomery Mrs, Bob, Montgomery 


Those desiring reliable information concerning mines should address 
Mr. E. A. Montcomery, President of the Montgomery-Shoshone Mines 
Company at Beatty. 


Letters relative to the purchase of Town Property should be directed to 


BEATTY TOWNSITE CO. 


BEATTY, NYE COUNTY, NEVADA 
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SPARKS, NEVADA 


“THE HEADLIGHT CITY OF THE WEST” 











SOUTHERN PACIFIC MACHINE SHOPS AT SPARKS, NEVADA J. J. Reid, Reao, photo 


The New Railroad Town on the Central Overland Route 
Of the Southern Pacific Company 


Round house, machine shops and trackage the largest in 
the United States west of Chicago. 

Offers to the homeseeker, the business man, the manufac- 
turer, the stock man and the packer, immense opportunities for 
investment. 


POPULATION, AUGUST, 1903, . . 0000 
POPULATION, AUGUST, 1904, . . 1500 


Buildings comprise substantial brick and frame structures. 

Electric street car line being operated between Sparks and 
Reno. 

Fifteen hundred men or more will find steady employment 
by the Southern Pacific Company in the town of Sparks. 

$200,000 will be the probable pay roll each month. 

Business and home lots are advancing rapidly. 

The people of Sparks ask you to investigate. 


Come and see for yourselves. The opportunity is yours for a good 
home, good business and good investment, anchored like a rock. 
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REN WASHOE COUNTY 
* NEVADA 


THE COUNTY SEAT, and METROPOLIS OF THE STATE 


























ELECTRIC CAR LINE NOW OPERATING BETWEEN RENO AND SPARKS, THE FIRST TROLLEY CAR LINE IN THE 
STATE OF NEVADA 


Population 12,000, Has Best of Public Schools, Churches and Electric Lighting System and 
Social Facilities; Three Banks, the Washoe County Bank Being the Oldest Institution 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY IS LOCATED AT RENO; DR. J. E. STUBBS, President. 


ENO is the distributing point for the mining camps of Tonopah and Goldfield, as well 

as all other points in the State, and is the gateway to the eastern counties of California 

bordering on Nevada. The Truckee River irrigation project is opening up some 250,000 

acres, under the Government Reclamation Act, to homesteading and settlement. Colonists 
and capital seeking investment where the opportunities are certainly at the lowest rung of the 
ladder, but rapidly climbing upwards, cannot de better than get posted upon the wonderful and 
diversified resources of the State of Nevada. 

POWER: Unlimited power can be generatea from the source of the Truckee River which 
passes through the heart of the city, there being three companies, with force aggregating over 
10,000 horse-power. 

NEVADA: Can be truly called the land of sunshine, its products in fruits and vegetables 
excel those of many States, its onions and potatoes being in demand over all others for shipment 
to the Hawaiian Islands. 

The citizens of Reno ask you to investigate: come and see for yourselves 

The Nevada Chamber of Commerce at Reno. Washoe County, Nevada, will be pleased to send upon 
application any further particulars and descriptive folder on the Government Irrigation plan 
free of cost. 

Notre: A _ specially compiled and illustrated work on Nevada's resources will be mailed to 
all enquirers on receipt of five cents for postage. 

RICH IRRIGATED GOVERNMENT LANDS IN NEVADA to be opened. Send 10 cents for 
first number of Progressive West, with map showing their location and full information 
as to how the lands may be obtained; also latest reports on NEVADA'S MINERAL FIELDS.  Sub- 
scribe now—first number June ist, full of important information, $1.00 per year, Progressive 
West, Reno, Nevada. 
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: Tonopa istrict : 

; +f 

: THE GLORY THAT WAS KLONDIKE AND 7 

: THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS COMSTOCK il 

+ Day by day the discoveries startle the minds of the old practical miners. Tonopah ‘ 

: is now reached by Pullman Sleeping Cars from all points of the United States. : Ee 
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THE TONOPAH MIDWAY MINING COMPANY . 
Smith, photo 


Toe 


Today it is a city of over 4,000 people and increasing daily—is 6,200 
feet above the sea-level and upon the rising ground between Mt. Oddie and 


Beebe Dike Nake Mee Nake s 


» 
7 





* Mt. Brougher. ‘ ( 
* Of the mining companies that are prominent in the district may be mentioned the * JI 
> following: Tonopah Mining, Milling and Development Co., Tonopah Mining Co., Tonopah * Ch 
as Midway Mining Co., Montana-Tonopah Mining Co., The Tonopah Extension Mining Co., Jira a 

* 3utler, Tonopah Mining Co., The McNamara Mining Co., Tonopah and California Gold Mining * al 
# Co., and many others whose values are bound to appreciate in value and therefore invite the 

% attention of the investigating public. March 28, 1905, The Tonopah Mining Company declared * re 
sl a dividend of $250,000. * A 
* Correspondence with any of the following representative citizens will receive reliable _ 
od information: Colonel Alonzo Tripp, General Superintendent Tonopah Railroad Company; “* do 
= Senator T. L. Oddie, Senator George L. Nixon, C. H. Cutting, W. B. Sollender, Nye and Ormsby “4 di 
% County Bank, The Agency State Bank Company, George F. Blakeslee, C. H. Elliott, W. J. * 

4 Sinclair, Wonacott & Hall, Casey & Arden, Kendall & Reilly, Lothrop Davis & Co., W. J. * It 
*% Douglass, J. P. Stenson, Mark Averill, E. Sutro, E. L. Mims, Kenneth-Donnellan & Co., January + : 
% Jones and the Mizpah Club of the “Ye Old Colonial Time” representing the commercial and * 

* mining interests of Southern Nevada. * 

Ed Ore in the value of millions of dollars has been shipped and hundreds of millions now lie *% | 

* on the dumps, ranging from $30 to $100 to the ton, waiting economic means of treating and * : De 
¥ more advantageous railroad shipment. + i Sr 
z Honorably subscribed by the citizens of Tonopah, Nye County, Nevada. ; ; C% 
MELANIE ION O MEIER III IEE IODIDE IEP IERIE DEINE IE IEEE IEE IOS EMG er 
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OLDFIELD 


NEVADA 


“The Greatest Gold Camp Ever Known” 











GOLDFIELD AS IT IS TODAY. TWELVE MONTHS AGO IT WAS A DESERT. 


OLDFIELD is now a trifle over a year old and yet it has produced $4,000,000 in gold. 
G At Goldfield there are now fourteen mines producing bonanza gold ore from big wide 

ledges, namely: the Adams Goldfield Mining Company, the Combination, January, 
Jumbo, Florence, Sandstorm, Kendall, Tonopah Club, Simmerone, Quartzite, Vernal, Daisy, 
Great Bend, Black Butte and Blue Bull. The Red Top has a ledge 136 feet wide that will 
all pay to mill. 

In a year the Combination paid for itself, many improvements, including a substantial 
reduction works and the development of a water supply, besides paying many thousands in 
dividends, and having a big treasury reserve in addition to having several hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of mill ore on the dumps. The company is now paying ten per cent monthly 
dividends on its capital stock. 

Goldfield has an agreeable climate, electric lights and an ample supply of excellent water. 
It has a reliable weekly newspaper—The Goldfield News—subscribe for it and keep posted. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED BY 

Jones & Borlini, T. G. Lockhart, Myers & Murphy, C. H. Elliott, Bradley & McKay, M. M. 
Detch, Goldfield Water M. & M. Co., L. L. Patrick, J. D. Lothrop, Lefkovits & Bro., C. M. 
Smith, Adams Goldfield M. Co., Jumbo Extension M. Co., Ingalls & Co., Goldfield Townsite 
Co., W. J. Elliott, all of Goldfield, Nevada. 








oe 
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Diamondfield Triangle Mining Co. |) 7 

















DAMONOFIELD TRIANGLE MIMENC CO 
vt 
“ 




















Vi 
Capitalized Treasury Stock 
1,000,000 Shares 400,000 Shares 
4 
ae Wilns 50,000 Shares | 
will be sold at 15 cents 
ONE DOLLAR agin 
iaieeineaicine Treasury stock, however, oth 
is subject to advance 
without notice ; 
JACK DAVIS i 
President H 
rains Direct your correspondence j 
‘ = 
GEO. WINGFIELD oe 
Vice-President and Treasurer Davis & Sears 
WILLIS SEARS Diamondfeld \) 
Secretary Nevada 
< 
JACK DAVIS 
Locator and Founder of Diamondfield Mining District, Nevada 
The Diamondfield Triangle Mining Company includes the following property: Daisy Triangle, | ST 
Lulu, Great Bend and Daisy Fraction, Elsie, Wednesday Fraction, and joins Goldfield Daisy 


Syndicate, Jumbo Extension, Goldfield Belmont, Goldfield Tonopah Mining Co., Red Butte 
Group and the Palace Claim. 


The Diamondfield Townsite | 


also “ffers great opportunity for investment and profit. It is situated four miles east of Gold- 
field, and is surrounded by such mines as the Quartzite, the Black Butte, the Vernal No. 2, 
the Jumbo Extension, the Goldfield Diamond Co., the Great Bend, the Goldfield Daisy, ete. 


DAVIS & SEARS | 
eI DIAMONDFIELD, NEVADA | 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON MINES H. 


Mem 
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Company) at Sodaville, Nevada. 








Tonopah Railroad Company 


MES 


The Radiating Center for the World’s 
Wonder of Southern Nevada’s 
New Gold Mining Excitement. 


JOHN W. BROCK, President 


ALONZO TRIPP, General Superintendent 


NOTE :—Goldfield, Columbia, Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, Silver Peak, and 
other new districts that are now pouring out their millions of dollars are all reached from Tonopah. Standard 
Sleeping Cars into Tonopah. Trains leave the line of the Carson and Colorado Railway (Southern Pacific 








Starr & Dulfer 


SAN FRANCISCO and TONOPAH 








STOCK COMMISSION 
BROKERS 


Tonopah, Goldfield 
Bullfrog 











OFFICES 


Merchants’ Exchange Building, San Francisco 
Tonopah, Nevada 
H. W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles, California 


Members — San Francisco Stock and Exchange Board 











COLLECTIONS 


Tonopah 
Goldfield 


Diamondheld 
Bullfrog 


Consignments Received on Commission 














TERMS REASONABLE 


SCHAEFER & CHAMBERLAIN 


TONOPAH, NEVADA 
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JANUARY JONES ALFRED A. BORLINI 


JONES & BORLINI 


HIGH CLASS MINING INVESTMENTS 


Fiscal Agents Mines and Mining Stocks 


REFERENCES: OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Nye & Ormsby Co. Bank, Goldfeld Goldfield, Tonopah, Bullfrog, Kawich, Lida 
John S. Cook & Co., Bankers, Goldfield and Gold Center Mines and Mining Stocks 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 


Our Mr. January Jones discovered the now famous «‘ January Vein’’ of Goldfield, and 
divided with his associates in less than a year, ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 

All properties and stocks offered by us are given his personal examination and investi- 
gation, so that our clients receive the benefit of his experience and judgment. 

We are in close touch with the mining situation of Southern Nevada. Fortunes are 
now in the making and opportunities for quick profits are tremendous. 

It will pay you to get into communication with us quickly. Our offers are all 
‘*ground floor.’? Our connections and facilities are unequalled. Write us. 


JONES & BORLINI_~ - - - Goldfield, Nevada 

















THE FLORIDA MINE 


IS ONE OF THE MOST PROMISING PROPERTIES 
OF THE WONDERFUL GOLDFIELD DISTRICT 


It is a counterpart of the Monatan Tonopah whose stock has gone from twenty-five 
cents to over three dollars in a year. 

It has large ledges of rich ore, running into thousands of dollars a ton. 

A mill and steam hoisting plant are now being erected on the property, and will 
be in operation by July Ist. 

The stock is now selling for twenty-five cents a share, and only a limited amount 
will be sold. Stock is fully paid and non-assessab!e. 

It is without exception the best opportunity for legitimate investment in mining 
stock in the Goldfield District. 

The Wisconsin Mine adjoining the Florida on the west, with the same ledges and conditions, 
has recently been sold for $300,000.00. 

Write at once for illustrated prospectus and full particulars, also references. 


Address 
BROUGHTON @® BROUGHTON 
407, 408 Union Trust Building shies San Francisco, California 


Exploration Building, Goldfield, Nevada 
We have several fine prospects and mining properties for sale outright. 
Fiscal Agents for The Windsor Mining Co., Republic Mining Co., and Nightingale 
Mining Co. All first class properties in the heart of the Goldfield belt. Write for prospectus. 
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YOU OWE 


it to yourself to investigate 


GOLDFIELD 


and Southern Nevada 


BECAUSE we are independent brokers and are on the ground. 


interests, and see that you invest only in reliable companies. 


BECAUSE it is the most wonderful Gold Bearing District in the world and presents unparal- 
leled opportunities for investment. 


COMMON SENSE 


DEMANDS that you send for our WEEKLY MARKET LETTERS, the safest guide for 
investors; ABSOLUTELY FREE to all who ask, 


We will protect your 


WRITE US TO-DAY 


Ghe G. * Johnson Brokerage Co. 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 








teers 
Luck 


in Summertime means 
freedom from Prickly 
Heat, Chafing and 
Sunburn. 


MENNEN’S, ? 


Borated Talcum * 


TOILET 
POWDER 


always brings im- 
meliate relief. Be 
sure that you get 
the original. 

For sale everywhere 
or by mail, 25 cents. 
Sample free. 

Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


















J. W. HICKS & CO. 


MINING INVESTMENT 


Merchants’ Exchange Bldg. 
San Francisco, California 


J. M. BECK & CO. 


Goldfield, Nevada 


MINING INVESTMENT 


Tonopah, Goldfield and Bullfrog Mining 
Districts, a Specialty. 














To and From 
PACIFIC COAST 


o 
Freight We have special arrangements for trans- 
Rates porting household goods to and from all 
points in CALIFORNIA, OREGON 
and WASHINGTON at reduced rates. No change of 
cars therefore no breakage—quick service—no delays. 
For particulars address 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
LOS ANGELES, 


Cheap 


- 44 Journal Building 
349 Marquette Building 
1005 Carleton Building 

38 Crocker Building 

109 & 110 Stimson Block 
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To Whom are You Advertising ? 


R. ADVERTISER! 
M You spend your money to /e// People what 


you've got to Se//. 

Now, what &ind of People can afford to buy your 
particular Goods? 

‘What income must they possess to be probable 
Consumers of your Advertised Product? 

How many possibilities of Sale has your product 
per thousand average Readers? 

These are all vital factors in the framing up of 
your Campaign,and inthe prospects of Success from it, 

Here are some Census figures upon which we base 
our Campaigns and Calculations. 

In the year 1900 there were 15,964,000 Families in 
the United States, 

These families averaged about five persons each, 
or a total population of 75,994,575. 

Fifty-one per cent of that population lived‘in the 
Country—10% per cent was Semi-urban, and 37% per 
cent lived in Cities and Towns. 

The Newspapers and Periodicals these Families 
read had a total circulation of 8,168,148,749 copies per 

year. 
j That means 535 copies per year per family, or 
nearly two copies per day for each family. 

A great deal of Reading, isn’t it? 

Now comes the astonishing part of the Census 
figures. 

Nearly 33 per cent of all these Families had ar 
average Income of ess than $400 per year, or about 
$80 per capita. 

Only 2/ per cent of these Families had an annual 
Income of $400 to $600, 

Only J5 per cent of these Families had an annual 
Income of $600 to $900. 

Only 10% per cent of them had anannual Income 
of $900 to $1200. 

Only 7% per cent of them had an annual Income 
of $1800 to $3000. 

And, of the Automobile Class, only 5 per cent had 
an Income of over $3000 per Family, or $600 per capita. 

Now, wouldn't ¢haé set you thinking? 

Suppose you have Pianos to sell through Adver- 
tising. how many Families of the total that read News- 
papers and Magazines could afford to buyone? 

Then, how many of these are already supplied ? 

That estimate shows your Possible Market 
through Advertising, and indicates the way that 
Market must be approached. 

It also shows about how many Readers you must 
pay to reach who cannot buy your Piano, no matter 
how much your advertising makes them want it. 

And it also shows the futility of writing “Catchy” 
Copy to attract the greatest number of Readers for 
your advertisement. 

What you need is not Numbers of Readers, but 
Class of Readers. And that very /imifed class you 
must convince, when you once get their attention, or 
you lose all profit from your Piano advertising. 

You must make up in Conviction and Selling- 
‘-rce for what you Jose in possible number of pur- 


chasers with such a proposition. 

But, when your product is something which can 
be used by the Masses, it is then a better subject for 
Advertising. 

Because you then have about 85 percent more 
posstbtlities of Sale, among Average Readers, than 
you would have had with a Piano or Automobile. 

The current mistake in Advertising to this great 
85 per cent of Average Families, is that of /a/éing 
over thetr heads, in terms and thought-forms which 
are unfamiliar or urintelligible to them. 

Observe that not one of “the great 85per cent” of 
families has an Income of more than $1800 per year, 
or $360 per person. 

Observe also that the Average Income of this 
great 85 per cent is less than $500 per year, per fam- 
ily, or $100 per head. 

We must not expect the Average of such people 
to have classical educations, nor an excessive appre- 
ciation of Art, and Inference. 

Neither are they as Children in Intellect, nor 
thick-headed Fools. 

They are just Average Americans of good Aver 
age intelligence, considerable shrewdness, and large 
bumps of Incredulity. 

Most of them might have come “from Missouri” 
because they all have “show me!” ever ready in their 
minds, when any plausible Advertising Claim is 
made to them. 

But, they are willing to be “Shown” when the 
arguments are sensible enough, as well as sinple 
enough, to appeal readily to their mental make-up. 

They are not suffocating for want of pretty pic- 
tures, and pleasing phrases in Advertising. 

What they are most interested inis “Show me 
how to get more for my money of what I eed for 
Existence and Comfort rather than for Luxury ?” 

This“great 85 per cent” of Readers hasa peculiar 
Habit-of-Thought or Mental Calibre of itsown which 
responds most freely to a certain well-defined form of 
approach and reasoning. 

We have made as close a study of that average 
Habit-of-Thought and its proper approach, as we 
have made of the Census data suggested herein. 

Our*Record of Results,” from Advertising, which 
has been based on a clear conception of that Mental 
Calibre, shows that our estimate of it rang true inover 
90 per cent of the Copy we have planned and written 
to reach that average “ Habit-of-Thought” most re- 
sponsively 

We would like to show you some of these Results, 
contrasted with other Copy written without regard to 
such guiding data. 

Our “Book of Advertising Tests” covers this 
subject better than we can afford to do here. 

Shall we send you a Copy? 

The price is $5.00, if you are mo¢ a General Adver- 
tiser, nor a Mail Order Advertiser. 

But we will send this $5.00 Book free, on request, 
to any of these two kinds of Advertisers. 

Only a limited edition has been printed, so you'd 
better write today. 


LORD & THOMAS 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


Largest Advertising Agency in America 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORE __ 
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Get Aboard 


the superb train of the 


BUTTE COUNTY RAILROAD 


and ride over the scenic route from 


CHICO to STIRLING CITY 




















‘a @ Direct stage connections for Big Meadows (Prattville) the famous fishing grounds and all 
Y points in Plumas County. New, up-to-date stage line. Everything comfortable. Excellent 
he Hotels and accommodations for tourists at Stirling City and Big Meadows, the popular summer 
a resorts. @ Write for rates and further information to Advertising Department. 
ing . 
hich F Butte County Railroad Company 
” of CHICO, CALIFORNIA 
ar, & 
this 
am- @ 
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=| sss Pioneer Varnish Works: 


ont 816 Mission Street 











me SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 

for § 

ict Manufacturers of NOTE 

ae FINE COACH, RAILWAY AND Pereteemattete 
z FURNITURE VARNISHES “Sa 





























COME TO THE 


Gridley Colony 


In the Land of the Big Oaks 


Most Fertile Spot in the Sacramento Valley. We have 
a Special Proposition for the HOMESEEKER. Alfalfa 
and Dairying, Peaches, Grapes, Figs; 10 and 20 Acre 
Tracts; Easy Terms. Write for Illustrated Folder 


CALIFORNIA IRRIGATED LAND CO. 


30 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Office at Gridley, California, W. H. GILSTRAP, Manager 

















A GRIDLEY HOME UNDER THE BIG OAKS 
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REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 





HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO 
RAILWAY connects with the Southern 
> Pacific Company lines at Lordsburg, New 
Mexico, and with the El Paso and Southwestern Railway 
at Hachita, New Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service 
between the points named and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper 
camp. It spans the Gila and San Francisco Rivers, and for twenty 
miles follows the historic canyon of the Gila River. 
It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of 
the Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest 





if mining camp in Arizona. 

Vd The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
} altitude 3,400 feet; population, 5,000; magnificent mountain scenery, 
\ traversed by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample 
af hotel accommodations. The center of an immense mineral belt that 


7) is in its infancy in development. 


Here are great copper smelters and 
wonderful copper mines. 


ARIZONA 8 NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 


Jas.Colquhoun President. JGHopkins, 2dVicePresident.  E.Schumann.Superintendent. 
Alex Veitch Ist Vice President. ATThomson,Sec'yand Tres. General Offices-Clifton Arizona. 
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MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. Schweitzer 
& Company 





WHOLESALE 


BUTCHERS AND 
MEAT JOBBERS 


NO RETAILING DONE 








416-413 Clay Street and 
413-415 Merchant Street 


Between Sansome and Battery Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE MAIN 365 


'| Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping Supplies 
‘ a Specialty 

















One-Third 
of a 
Century 


A delicious beauti- 
fier, preserver and 
cleanser of the teeth; 
makes the breath sweet 
and the gums less tender. 
The Metal Box is a handy 
package for the toilet table and 
traveling; no powder to litter, no liquid to spill 
or stain. 25 Cents, at all Druggists. 
C. H. Strong Props., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Eames Tricycle Co. 


2013-2024 Market St. 
San Francisco, California 














Gold Medal Winner, 1904 
at St. Louis Fair 


Eames Tricycles 


Invalid Chairs 


Tell your helpless friend 
to write for Illustrated 
Catalogue which explains 
our MODERN Products in 
every particular, 


Branch : 
Sweeney Surgical Mfg. Co. 
Los Angeles, California 



























P. NOBLE 


SUCCESSOR TO 


The Pacific Rolling Mill Co. 


STRUCTURAL IRON WORKS 
Beams, Angles, Channels, Tees, Plates, 
Machine Bolts, Iron Castings 


519 Mission Street San Francisco 
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~ Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, 
Berry and Alfalfa Lands in tracts to suit. Abundance 
of water for irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 Per Acre 


FINE CLIMATE 


For particulars write 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS or 
MARYSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


ee 








FOR SALE 
APPLE LAND 


None better in California. Foothill, part 
level, partrolling. Soil: deep disintegrated 
granite. Water: abundance can be devel- 
oped. Elevation 2,500 feet. Acres 800. 
Price $17,000. 

Address 


MANZANITA RANCH COMPANY 


215 American Nat. Bank Bldg. Los Angeles, California 





BANK BOND 


“LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK” 
Unequaled for Business Correspondence 


Bank Bond Sample Books & Prices 
Sent upon Application 


Bonestell, Richardson & Co. 


CALIFORNIA'S LEADING PAPER HOUSE 
401-403 Sansome Street 


San Francisco 











Fighting ste 
King 





Special accommodations for Traveling Men. 
Headquarters for Mining Men. 
The only Strictly aiven Plan Hotel in San 


Francisco. 











im Labrador 


BY DR. HEBER BISHOP. 


The Best Salmon Fishing Story of the year. 


Read of the five and a half hours’ fight with 
a thirty-five pound sea salmon. Taken on a 
fly rod on the Moisic River. In 








Send ten cents in coin to 
THE MAINE CENTRAL, 
General Passenger Department, 


Maine Central Railroad, 
Portland, Maine. 





The Maine Central for May 


Lick House 


G. W. KINGSBURY 
Lessee and Manager 


Corner Sutter and Montgomery Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, - - CALIFORNIA 








The Only Fire Proof Hotel in San Francisco. 
A Modern Hotel Newly Fitted Throughout. 
Center of Business District. 

Convenient to All Car Lines. 
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“E92 INDIGESTION SAMSON 








SEE THIS: 
. The President of Stanford University writes: OIL ENGINES AND PUMPS 
I have read with great interest Dr. Partsch’s book on HAVE PROVEN THEMSELVES A 
 “Indigestion.’’ I find it very original and very suggestive, and SUCCESS IN THE IRRIGATION FIELDS 
a 


it must prove to be an extremely useful book both to the sufferer 
» from indigestion and to the physician who has occasion to treat 
this disorder. As I am not a practising physician, I cannot 
» judge as to all of the details, but as to the general value of the 
work there can be no question. Very truly yours, 

DAVID S. JORDAN. 


CLOTH, 338 Paces Price, $2 
DR. H. PARTSCH, :2001 LINCOLN STREET 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 








HIGH GRADE 


Pumping Machinery 


of Every Description 


eo. E. Dow ic 
Pumping Engine Co. SAMSON IRON WORKS 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





179 First Street San Francisco, California 























The German Savings 
and Loan Society 


_ 526 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Board of Directors 


JOHN LLOYD - - - - - PRESIDENT 
DANIEL MEYER - - - V1CE-PRESIDENT 
H. HORSTMANN - - 2ND VICE-PRESIDENT 
H. B. RUSS N. OHLANDT IGN, STEINHART 


EMILROHTE I1.N.WALTER J. W. VAN BERGEN 





A. H. R. SCHMIDT - - - - CASHIER 

WM. HERRMANN - - - - ASST. CASHIER 

B GEO. TOURNY - - - - SECRETARY 

Boston and New England are dear to every western heart. A. H. MULLER 7 “ _ eg ee 


Send for Michigan Central Summer Tours to Niagara, 
Thousand Islands, White Mountains, New England Resorts, W. S$. GOODFELLOW ‘4 
etc. Ready in April. Address, with four cents in stamps, 


O. W. RUGGLES, G. P.& T.A., CHICAGO 


A 


3ENERAL ATTORNEY 
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“WATER IS WEALTH” 














COWS IN CLOVER, MODESTO, STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
The Gateway County of the GREAT SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA, where the land owns 


inalienably the Greatest Irrigation System—Water and Canals—in America. The Mecca of Homeseekers, 
10,000 cubic feet of water a second flows over the dam, sufficient irrigation for 260,000 acres. 


STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Citrus and Deciduous Fruits Cereals Dairying 


Address BOARD OF TRADE, MODESTO, for Full Information 














Three Great Regions 
Jhrown on the Activities of the World OF CALIFORNIA 


bright condensed weekly newspaper for busy men and 

women. Itisacondensed, classified and continuously . ; : 
up-to-date history of the Twentieth Century, a living Described ag detail and 
chronicle of its wonders and its progress, always indexed profusely illustrated by 
up-to-date. It covers about sixty separate departments THREE NEW BOOKS: 
carefully followed up by a system and method so relentless 
that nothing of real importance can escape its editors. 

It is invaluable to busy men and women who find it “ ” 
difficult to keep abreast of the times; to libraries desiring SAN JOAQU I N VA LLEY 
a weekly containing the latest information in every depart- 96 pages with 98 illustrations 
ment; to families desiring a clean, crisp paper, without 
crime or scandal ; to clubs and societies studying current “ . 
events; to schools alive to its value as a school paper of SACRAMENTO VA LLEY 
contemporary history and progress of the world. 112 pages with 111 illustrations 

dulian Hawthorne, the eminent author, journalist and 


Pie eon st greyone ee tats ae leas bebe ih “THE COAST COUNTRY” 


waiting for and wanting—a vi ope of the world of civilization as 






it gro ese fore our ?y er othe *r periodicals one may read, 128 pages with 98 illustrations 
no one, I should suppuse, co iid atord to do without yours. 
os is but one of lasauds of such opinions. 
FIVE CENTS A NUMBER. $2.00 A YEAR These books are full of interest to the tourist 
8 Weeks’ Trial 25 Cents and settler, and may be had for 10 cents 
“Cc ailea Oia ii each. Address Advertising Department, 431 
Send for a Sample Copy mentioning Sunset Magazine California Street, San Francisco, California. 


The Search-Light Publishing Co. 
24-26 Murray Street, New York SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., 
Block H, Detroit, Mich., U. s. A. 
Gentlemen—Please send us for trial a 


BURROUGHS ADDING and LIST- 
ING MACHINE as per your offer. 



































UPPOSE you were to add this column of figures—how long 


would it take you to do it—then, to ‘prove it’’? After 
you had «*proven’”’ it, could you be absolutely certzin the 
result was right? Suppose, however, you used a 


Burroughs Adding ana 
Listing Machine 


the addition could be done in 30 seconds, the result would be as 
absolutely correct, and you could prove it any way you pleased. If [ 
your items were on separate slips, you would have been compelled 
to list them by hand—then add. With the BURROUGHS 
you could list and add them in the 30 seconds. 


SIGN THE COUPON AND TRY THE MACHINE—NO OBLIGATION TO PURCHASE 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Formerly American Arithmometer Co. of St, Louis, Mo. 
MICHIGAN U.S.A. 


H. F. HOPPER : 
714 Chamber of Commerce : 


DETROIT 


JAMES E. EAGAN 
303 California Street 


San Francisco Portland, Oregon 
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9938.87 
45.59 
665.55 
443.36 
444.00 
6.67 

77 6.64 
788.78 
45,678.90 
77,89898 
67.89 
2345632 
87,654.78 
7654321 
65,432.21 
5 6.78 
98.76 
78.78 
6,787.65 
67,89876 
78.98 
R99 
56,789.87 
6.5 4 
7899876 
76,543.21 
78,989.89 
89,989.89 
98,989.89 
34,567.89 
87,654.32 
76543.21 
87,878.78 
3555.77 
34.44 
23,556.07 
1.22 
67.88 
677.99 
2040.50 
233.33 
33444 
56.78 
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Contra Costa County, California 


Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within 
fourteen miles, at nearest point, to San Francisco. Has seventy miles of water 
front, nearly all of which is deep water. 


Transportation Facilities 


Has best transportation facilities of 
any point in the world. The main 
lines of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad Company run through the 
County. The latter has its terminus, 
with large yards and shops, at Point 
Richmond, in this County. The Great 
Western Pacific has made its survey 
through the County and its Surveyors 
are now in the field making surveys for 
ek actual work of construction of road. 
YW. Besides these three main lines, numer- 
a", \, PLACE ous steamers ply between the different 
xX: wharves and numerous landings along 
\. the shore line and San Francisco. 
CLIMATE:—The climate is healthful, 
mild and equable. It is tempered by the 
influence of the Pacific Ocean, the 
waters of the San Pablo, San Francisco 
and Suisun Bays and the San Joaquin 
River. All but the first-named wash the 
Northern and Eastern shore of the 
County. The mean annual temperature 
is between fifty-two and_ sixty-eight 
degrees. 


AREA:—The County contains 440,000 acres of land. Four-fifths of this area is under 
cultivation. 








” 
wo oe 
~ 


PRODUCTS :—Wheat, hay, barley, oats, fruits in all variety, table grapes, wine grapes, 
garden truck, asparagus, and all kinds of vegetables and berries, oranges, limes, olives, 
raisins and figs, almonds, walnuts and various kinds of dried fruit. 


RAINFALL:—The average rainfall ranges from 18 to 23 inches. Drought never known. 
IRRIGATION :—Irrigation not required. 
SOIL:—Rich, alluvial and very productive. 


EDUCATIONAL:—Contra Costa County has five well-equipped High Schools, sixty 
Grammar Schools and 110 teachers. 


MANUFACTURING :—Cheap factory sites and cheap transportation by water and 
rail to all points of the world have induced many manufacturers to locate along our shore 
line. These inducements, together with low expenses, freedom from labor difficulties, electric 
power, crude oil for fuel (the Standard Oil Company’s pipe line passes through the County 
within one mile of the water front), make Contra Costa County unexcelled as a location for 
factories. 


LANDS:—Lands for vineyards can be bought at from $50 to $100 per acre. These 
Jands will produce from four to ten tons per acre, and the grapes have been selling for the 
past three years at from $20 to $30 per ton.. Wheat lands can be bought at from $30 to $100 
per acre. These lands will produce from 15 to 25 hundredweight of wheat per acre. Vine- 
yards in full bearing can be bought at from $200 to $500 per acre, orchards in full bearing 
at from $150 to $250 per acre. 


For data as to cost of living, building, wages or any other information, communicate with 


Contra Costa County Board of Supervisors, Martinez, California 
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CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


CONTRACTORS, MATERIAL MEN, 
BUILDERS, MANUFACTURERS 


In fact ANYBODY interested in Construction News 
of all kinds, obtains from our daily reports QUICK 
RELIABLE INFORMATION. Our ipaiiel cotiegeel- 
ents all over the country enable us to give our patrons 
the news in advance of their competitors and before 
it has become common property. 


Let us know what you want and we will send you 
samples and quote you prices. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


PRESS CLIPPINGS on any subject from all the leading current 
trade and technical journal of the 
United States and Canada. PUBLIC SPEAKERS WRITERS, 
STUDENTS and CLUB WOMEN can secure reliable data for 
speeches, essays, debates, etc. Special facilities for serving Trade 
and Class joa Railroads and large industrial corporations. 
WE READ, through our staff of skilled readers, a more com- 
shee and better selected list of publications than any 
« Bureau. 
WE AIM to give prompt and intelligent service at the lowest 
price consistent with good work. 


Write us about it. Send stamp for booklet. 


THE UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
147 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


























A Dream of Fair Women 


(Tennyson) 

ee An Art Portfolio 
_ | containing (10) 
‘| pictures of beautiful 
women representing 
different types from 
the oriental beauty 
to the Cowboy Girl 
of the wild west. 
All made in the 
| most beautiful and 
artistic colors. Size 
7x10 inches made 
on artist stippled 
paper. Very appro- 
priate for framing 
and just the thing 
for your den. 


| Sent prepaid to any 
| address in U. S. or 
| Canada for soc. Exp. 
- or P.O. M. O., cur- 
-| rency or U.S, stamps. 





-1| Address 

| The White City 
Art Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





326 Dearborn Street 
P.S. If youorder in re days an extra picture entitled 
*“*A Nifty Dip” will be sent free. 











“MONARCH” PNEUMATIC TOOLS 







PNEUMATIC 
TOOLS 

OF 

ALL KINDS 


AIR HOISTS 
PAINTING 
MACHINES 
AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


RIVETERS 
DRILLS 
CHIPPING 
HAMMERS 
WOOD BORING 
MACHINES 


COMPLETE 
PLANTS 

FOR THE 
TRANSMISSION 
OF POWER BY 
COMPRESSED 
AIR 


No. & DRILL 


STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. - - 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE, 34 and 3% Fremont Street, San Francisco, California 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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H.C. TOWNSEND, 


ASSENGER & TICKET Agr 
GEN. P ST.LOUIS. NT, 





T. D. CONNELLY, GENERAL AGENT, 230 SouTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Che 
Calaveras Big Trees 


Can be reached very comfortably by taking the 


SIERRA RAILWAY 


Train to ANGELS and you can see the beautiful MER- 
CER’S CAVE while stopping over night en route at 
Murphy’s. Send 2c stamp for booklet descriptive of this 


me SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Jamestown, California 











ler FICE 409 CROSSLEY BLDG. FACTORY 406 ELEVENTH ST. 





* COLORADO BOILED on, GLOSS Ot ETC. 





PHONE JOHN 7296 ‘ . SAN FRANCISCO, cat 


fearon. ace oe = 








LOS ANGELES 
Van Nuys Broadway Hotel 


Best American Plan Hotel on the Coast 


RATES: 


American plan, $2.50 to $4.00 per day 
European plan, $1.00 to $4.00 per day 








Ideal location for both the business man 
and the tourist. 


416 South Broadway Los Angeles, California 
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Lewis & Clark 
Exposition 


At Portland, Oregon, June | to October 15, 1905. 


Chicago had its "Midway"—St. Louis had its "Pike" 
Portland will have its "Trail." 


Every American interested in the progress of this 
country, and all other countries, in industry, art and 


science, should plan to "hit the Trail" to Portland. 


An excellent opportunity to become acquainted with 
the Pacific Northwest. The advanced state of its 
educational and business enterprises will surprise the 
Easterner—it is a marvelous country. 


Go via Rock Island System and stop off in Colorado 
—visit Salt Lake City—Yellowstone National Park— 
see the most for your money. 


Excursion rates in effect daily until September 30. 
Full details on request. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
CHICAGO 
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Leopold Desk Co. 


Burlington, Iowa 








trom Pacific Coast to Chicago 
VIA NEW ORLEANS 
\ and VIA OMAHA, , 
Also, via, New Orleans ail é Grades and prices to suit your purse 


o Cincinnati 


No. MO360 


Pacific Coast Agencies : 


BARKER BROS. . : ; Los Angeles 
GEO. H. FULLER DESK CO. . San Francisco 


TULL & GIBBS, Inc. . i P Portland 
ae Senses: DAVIS, SMITH & NETTLETON . Tacoma 
PACIFIC COAST AGENCIES AT 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle FREDERICK & NELSON me a Seattle 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., CHICAGO. Mention “SUNSET” 




















OFFERS to the homeseeker ideal 


. e 
conditions for the Business man, 
* Farmer, Stock raiser, Dairyman, 


b] Lumberman, Miner, etc., its resources 
being unlimited. 


the county seat, is a city of 2,500 population. It has two Gtammar Schools and 
a era one High School; Court House built at a cost of $150,000 from granite out of a 
Madera County quarry. The San Francisco Postoffice is built of this granite. 


Lan for Alfalfa, the Grape, and all kinds of fruits and cereals, with irrigation, can '2 





had at very low figures and easy terms. For particulars, write to the Board of Trade, 

Madera, Madera County, California, or to any of the following members of the Board 
of Supervisors :—S. SLEDGE, Madera; D. B. FOWLER, Madera; F. D. BROWN, Berenda; 
GEO. TEAFORD, Fresno Flats; W. A. ELLIS, North Fork, Madera County, California. 
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VOL. VII, NO. 3 


JUNE 1905 


25 CENTS 





Jacob A. Riis: 


THE CRAFTSMAN 


GUSTAV STICKLEY, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 


@ 


Practical Reformer 





Jacob A. Riis: Practical 
Philanthropist 
By WALTER C. ARENSBERG 
WITH PORTRAIT AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
The Craftsman’s Life and Lot 
apan 
By DR. WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
John La Farge: with Illustrations 
of His Latest Work 
By FREDERICK STYMETZ LAMB 
Where Women Work and Rest 
By MARY H. NORTHEND 
ILLUSTRATED 
A Craftsman House Modified to 
Meet Local Conditions 
By J. G. H. LAMPADIUS 
Savannah's Historic Sacrilege 
ILLUSTRATED 
A Monograph on Monograms 
By FREDERICK FLAGLER HELMER 
MLLUSTRATED 


When Summer Comes 
Verses by HANNAH WARNER 


A Hillside Bungalow 


Notes Reviews The Open Door 





ees: 
CONTENTS 


The Modern Architectural 
robiem 
Discussed from Professional Points of View 
ILLUSTRATED 
Style ta Architecture — 
By Prof. A. D. F. Hamlio 
Romanticist Point of View — 
By Bertram C. Goodhue 
The Architectural Awakening— 
By Samuel Howe 


Reply to Article on “* Modern Use 
of the Gothic”’ 
By LOUIS H. SULLIVAN 


The Art of Embroidery 
Needlework of the English Guilds 
By STEWART DICK 
WLLUSTRATED 


Home Training in Cabinet Work 
Fourth of the Series 
ILLUSTRATED 


Craftsman House 
Series of 1905, Number VI. 
ILLUSTRATED 


Cottage Homes for the Workman 
Number V 
ILLUSTRATED 
Our Home Department 
Treatment of Interiors 
ILLUSTRATED 


Correspondence Corner 











THE MODERN ARCHITECTURAL PROBLEM 








PUBLISHED AT THE CRAFTSMAN BUILDING, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


By the Year, $3.00; Four Months, $1.00; Single Copies, 25c 


Gustav Stickley, Editor and Publisher, Syracuse, New York 
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Brownhoist Locomotive Cranes 


Equipped with Brownhoist Grab Buckets, 
particularly adapted for fueling Locomotive 
Tenders, or for economic transfer of 
materials in bulk. Made in various sizes. 
Write for Catalogues. @The Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery Company, Manufacturers of 
hoisting machinery for all conditions, includ- 
ing cableways, electric cantilever, gantry 
and jib cranes, crabs and winches, etc., etc. 


Main Office and Works: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branch Offices: Havemeyer Building, NEW YORK CTY, 
Frick building, PITTSBURGH, PA., and London Office, 
39 Victoria Street, S. W., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Offers to the Homeseeker, Farmer, Orchardist, Stockraiser or the 
Dairyman, ideal conditions, the opportunities in these directions being 
unlimited. 


VENTURA COUNTY, produces more beans and more beets than any 
county in California and has one of the largest beet sugar factories in the 
state, giving employment to hundreds of men throughout the year. 


VENTURA COUNTY has an excellent climate, without extremes of 
heat or cold, lies between Los Angeles and Santa Barbara counties on 
the main line of the Southern Pacific railroad. 


DO NOT FAIL TO SEE THE EXHIBIT OF VENTURA COUNTY AT 
THE PORTLAND FAIR. Ask for our printed matter there, or address, 


I. W. Srewart, Sec’y Board of Trade, Oxnard 
Gro. A. Barry, Sec’y Board of Trade, Santa Paula, or 
Ws. H. Cannon, Sec’y Board of Trade, Ventura, California 
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PRESTON MILLING CO. is 19 USE THE BEST 
iia WALCY’S 


HIGH GRADB FLOUR DEWDROP SOAP 


OUR BRANDS: 
7 FOR THE COMPLEXION 
“Cache Valicy’s Best” High Patent A proper care of the skin promotes hea...y 


irculation. A healthy circulation produces a 
“Cream of the Valley” Straight aout complexion. A ood complexion is neces- 
Grade sary if you wish to beautiful. And to take a 


proper care “ee — you must — Walcy’s Dewdrop 
Soap. One ofits ingredients is the oil derived from Lamb's 
P R E S TO N ’ CACHE VALLEY, IDAHO Wool, which is acknowledged to be the best preservative of 
the delicate tissues of the skin and which imparts a delight- 
ful feeling of cleanliness when used in the toilet and bath. 


YOUR COMPLEXION 


can be made as fresh as the morning dew, to be admired by 
men and envied by women, by the simple use of that most 
wonderful of beautifiers 


WALCY’S DEWDROP 
COMPLEXION CREAM 


the ingredients of which are healing and soothing to the most 
delicate complexion. It contains no vaseline or mineral oils 
and therefore will not produce a down on the skin. It posi- 
tively prevents Tan, Freckles, Sunburn, Redness and relieves 
Pimples, Blackheads, Blotches and all skin eruptions. 

Our Soap and Complexion Cream used in eonjunetion 
with each other have no equal for keeping down wrinkles 
and producing a soft and velvety complexion, 


Soap, per box of three cakes, postpaid, 50 cents 
Complexion Cream, per jar, postpaid, 50 cents 


WEST GOAST WIRE AND IRON WORKS ff zyratcy & Co., "2,3, 703 smn 20st 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
19 FREMONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA | | 


PRODUCING from 40,000 acres of Wine Grapes and 50,000 acres of 
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Raisin Grapes; millions of dollars to the farmer every year; thousands : 
of acres of alfalfa, supporting thousands of cows and beef cattle, butter fac- . 
tories and creameries. 7 


Dried and fresh fruits, figs, honey, oranges, lemons and every fruit and 
product produced in this beautiful state, by the thousands of carloads, for the 
population of the United States to consume. 


Bank deposits of Fresno Banks over $5,000,000. 


An abundance of water for irrigation purposes, plenty of land at reasonable 
prices, and if trip o California is contemplated Fresno County should be 
inspected and your own conclusion reached as to whether FARMING IN 
CALIFORNIA PAYS. 


Secure your transportation via FRESNO and see the County that produced 
$16,000,000 worth of products in 1904. 


Write for information and pamphlet to the Secretary. 














FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE | 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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MORE 
THAN 





400 SHAVES 





WITHOUT STROPPING 


is a low average of the number of shaves that can be secured with a 


Gillette 2°” 


The outfit consists of one triple silver plated holder and twelve double-edged wafer blades, in a morocco 
velvet lined case. These wonderful blades are tempered so hard by our secret process that they must be 
ground with Diamond Dust, and so perfectly sharpened that every one will give from ten to fifty delightful, 
velvety shaves without stropping. Thousands of unsolicited letters testify to this. Here is one of them. 

Gillette Sales Co., New York. Gentlemen:—I bought one of your razors last September and I would not sell it for many times its 
value if I could not get another. In fact itis the only razor. I have used one blade sixty-two times and am still using it. We 


have a chain of 26 banks and several of our boys have bought the razor from seeing mine. Respectfully, 
. GREENWOOD, Auditor Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 











This 

illus- Triple 
trates Silver 
razor Plated 
ready \, 
for Actual 
adjust- Size 


ment. 





The University of Chicago 


mS of Botany. 

Polat: Tobey-Jones C 
Mr. Geo. J. Kendall, Chicago, Ul. 
Dear Sir:—I am sending proofs of edges of a high 
grade ordinary shaving razorand the Gillette Blade ata 
magnification of 1200 diameters (in popular language 
1,440,000 times.) Negatives were made from Spencer 
objective 4mm. focal length and Numerical Aperture 

0.85; and Zeiss Ocular 8. 

You will note that the numerical aperture is a high one, 
thus making the test a severe one for both blades. ‘Advise 
me of receipt of proofs. Trusting they walt serve your 
purpose, I am, yours very truly, Prof. W. J.G. Lanp. 


The circular illustrations shown here are 
exact reproductions of photographs made 
under the microscope by Prof. W. J. G. Land 
of the University of Chicago. Same lenz and 
conditions used on both razor blades. 

Note the perfectly true edge of the Gillette 
Blade. The other illustration was not from a 
bad razor but from the best obtainable in 
daily use 


April 16, 1905. 


The edges of these two razor blades have not been retouched in any 
way, but are exactly as they appear under the microscope at 1200 diame- 
ters. The ordinary razor was one that was stropped in the most scientific 
manner while the Gillette was selected at random from a dozen blades. 

Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor; he can procure it 
for you. Write for our interesting booklet which explains our thirty days 
free trial offer. Most dealers make this offer; if yours don’t, we will. 


: The Gillette Sales Company, 
This is exact size of Gillette Blade. 4429 Times eum Times Square, New York. 


References: Any one of our 168,141 satisfied users to January 1, 1905, our first year in the market. 
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San Francisco PURCHASERS’ GUIDE 














Seno your LAMPS ror repairs To 


BOESCH LAMP CO. 


685 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacture and Repair Lamps and LANTERNS for Homes, 
Stables, Barns, Hotels, Factories, Mines, Mills, Railroads, 


Vessels,ete. Automobile Lamps a Specialty. 


H. H. YouNG, Pres. F. A. Swain, Vice-Pres. 
H. A. JONES, Sec. 209 Post Sr. 


THE YOUNG & SWAIN BAKING CO. 


BREAD, ROLLS, PIES, CAKES, etc. 
Private Exchange 800 


2229-2239 GEARY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





Capitat Stock, $1,000,000 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


PURE OAK BARK TANNED LEATHER AND BELTING 


Main Office, Tannery and Factory: Worcester, Mass. 
459-461 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA POWDER WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS 
Hercules Powder and Gelatin 


49 Second Street, Wells Fargo & Company’s Building 
San Francisco, California 








ALEXANDER-YOST CO. 


HARDWARE MACHINERY 
TOOLS anD SHOP SUPPLIES 


401 MARKET ST., COR. FREMONT 


oe BROS. CO. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
anp BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


1533 MARKET STREET 


Opp. Sansome STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








FRED. B. HAIGHT 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 


SPECIALTIES: 
THe Finest Grapes oF BuTTER, CHEESE AND Eacs 


212-214 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


SMITH & YOUNG 


Deaters IN BUILDING SPECIALTIES 
TELEPHONE Main 1370 
723 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Oaktand Orrice: 425 15TH Street PHone Main 366 





ESTABLISHED IN 
BAN FRANCISCO 1863 


C. MULLER 


THE LEADING OPTICIAN 
New Store: S. W. CORNER SUTTER AND GRANT AVENUE 


Complicated Cases of Defective Vision Seocomenly diagnosed free 
of charge, and all errors of refraction, such as Myopia, Hypermetropia, 
Simple, Compound and Mixed Cases of Aatiwaatiesn carefully corrected 
with suitable lenses. 


DEL MONTE MILLING CO. 


General Offices, Front and Clay Streets 
Mills - Second and Brannan Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Flour, Meals, Rolled Oats, Feed, Grain, etc. Peacock Brand 


Self-Raising Buckwheat Flour. Rolled Oats and Rolled 
Wheat in Compressed Packages are Our Specialties 





SAMUEL O. MEYER 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. 


LEON LEWIN 
President and Treasurer 


THE LEWIN-MEYER CO. anc.) 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


TELEPHONE 
private ExcHance 442 34-36 Market Street, San Francisco 


LOUIS T. SNOW & CO. 


210 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Wholesale Grocers and Provision Dealers 





Orders for Ranch and Lumber and Mining 
Camp Supplies carefully filled at lowest prices 





WM. SHAUGHNESSY JAMES YOUNG *. WH. MARTELL 


CALIFORNIA MILL CO. 
PLANING MILLS 
MANUFACTURERS OF Mitt Work IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
SHip Work A SPECIALTY 
Mitts: 1386 ro 158 Srear STREET ano 121 to 123 Main Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ARTHUR HOFFSCHNEIDER GEORGE HOFF8CHNEIDER 


HoFFSCHNEIDER BROTHERS 


Electrotype and Stereotype Foundry 
412 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE BROWN 686 


Electrotypes of Half-Tone Engravings, Zincograph Work and 
Soap Makers’ Stamps 








JOHN G. ILS & CO. 
HIGH GRADE 
FRENCH RANGES AND BROILERS 
COMPLETE KITCHEN AND BAKERY OUTFITS 
814-816 KEARNY STREET San Francisco, California 





POTTERY, GLASSWARE 


LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies Household Goods 


Nathan-Dohrmann Co. 
122-132 Sutter St. San Francisco, California 
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Lif 
F YOU WISH TO 
save for old age or 
provide for healthy 

middle age, you can 

reasonable investment 

than we have to offer— 

more profitable than life 

insurance—safe as city 

We have full and com- 

plete literature, showing 

conclusive facts, logical 

figures and definite refer- 

that our propositicn is 
bona fide, certain and profitable. Our booklets give 
“reasons,” and those who can spare from $5 
to $25 a month can provide for old age and 


















Before the days of the I. C. S. if a 
man wanted to change his occupation 
he had to let go the ladder he was on 
and begin all over again at the bot- 
tom of the ladder. The I. C.S. system 
of spare time training by mail has 


not find a more con- 
real estate, yet not so 
costly—better than a sav- 
ings bank, for the return oe 
ence of good character, 


servative or a more 
is greater. 
proving beyond any doubt 


ONE OF OUR 
15-MONTH-OLD TREES 


changed all that. To-day if a man 
desires to change toa more remunera- 
tive, more congenial occupation he 


protect themselves against the ravages of time, can prepare himself for the new 
the chances of poverty and the misfortune of occupation while pursuing the old. 
ill health by securing a competent income that The I. C. S. has made the way and 
will cover all necessary living requirements. the cost both easy. r 

It is worth your time to ask for our booklets If you want to change to a better 
—do this today in justice to your future. It is paying occupation or if you want to 
not only the man who saves, but he who advance more rapidly in your present 
saves profitably. The demand for rubber can line of work the first thing, the im- 
never be fully supplied—a rubber plantation is portant thing, is toask HOW by filling 
more hopeful than a gold mine—our booklets in and mailing to us the coupon 


tell you the facts that have taken years to 
prove—write for them today. 
This company is divided into only 6,000 shares, 








each one representing an undivided interest International Correspondence Schools, 
equivalent to an acre in our Ystilja Rubber Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. 

Orchard and Piantation, consisting of 6,000 Please explain, without vipa med obligation on my part, 
acre >» for ac 5 j . e 10W I can qualify for a larger salary in the posi- 
acres (one for each share) in the State of tion before which | have marked X 
Chipas, Mexico—undeniably the finest rubber 

land in the world. Our booklets will prove to Bookkeeper TelephoneEngineer 
you that five shares in this investment, paid Stenographer Elee. Lighting Supt. 
for + l a y gor es s = Advertiseme:t Writer Mechan. Engineer 
or at the rate of $25 a month, will bring you Show Card Writer Surveyor 

an average return of 25 per cent on your money Window Trimme Stationary Engineer 
during the miotch @avan, venta: andid nf Mechan. Draug n Civil Engi 

uring the period of seven years and an annua Ornamental Designer Building Contractor 
income of $1,500 for life. This investment ureter — Draughtsman 
ey Oe > er ee " i Z Ty ‘ivil Service rehitect 

insures absolutely the safety of your future. The Chemist Structural Enaineer 
man or woman who owns five shares in Ystilja pextite Mill Supt. Beiége wagieser 

. = ati vere Paar s tlectrician ‘oreman Plumber 
rubber plantation need have no fear of old age, Elce. Engineer Minlaucincer 
no doubis about illness, no care nor anxiety 














for after years—you are safe—absolutely and 
certainly—-our booklets will prove these state- Name____ 
ments—write for them today. 


Conservative Rubber Production Co, 


321‘‘A” Parrott Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Street and No. 
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TAKES ONE WELL AND HAPPY 


Fishing... I. dling --FTantn 
Swimming.---./Tad Baths 


Flo? Springs. - Varied Sports 
ALL THE YEAR THROUGH AT 


7 HOTEL EL PASO DE ROBLES 


NEWLY FITTED. - .-LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


WAJUNKER, Lessee and Manage rx 
Formerly manager FTotel del Monte. 


























AWS) PASO, ROBLES CALIFOR 
ca NE Sa. = a - : ——— sos 
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#)| HONOLULU, JAPAN, 
y/ | CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
| | INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the steamers of the 


PACIFIC MAIL \ 
OCCIDENTAL ="< ORIENTAL 


and 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


“The Semi-Tropical Route” 


'TLEGtT 


Mongolia (twin screw) 27,000 tons 
Manchuria (twin screw) 27, OOO tons 
Horea - (twinscrew) 18,000 tons 
Siberia -  (twinscrew) 18,000 tons 
China - - 10,200 tons 


Doric 9,500 tons 
Coptic 9,000 tons 


America Maru (twinscrew) 11,000 tons 
Hong Hong Maru(twin screw) 11,000 tons 
Nippon Maru _(twinscrew) 11,000 tons 


“If you’ve ’eard the East 
a:callin’, why 
You won’t ’eed nothin’ else.” 
— Kipling. 
General Office, 707 Merchants’ Exchange 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


New York Office: L. H. NUTTING, Gen’! Eastern Pass. Agt., 349 Broadway 
Chicago Office: W. G. NEIMYER, Gen’l Western Agt., 120 Jackson Bivd. 
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New Cars on the Overland Limited 


Two new composite-observation cars have just been placed in service 


on The Overland Limited between Omaha and Chicago by the 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST, PAUL RAILWAY 


Here is what the Chicago Record- Herald says about them : 


‘¢ The most important feature of the cars is found in their construction. A series of solid steel 
arches extend throughout and bind the sills and sides together in such a manner as to make it almost 
impossible to crush in the sides of the cars. The two cars just completed were built with a view to 
shutting off the smokers from the other occupants of the car. In the rear is a large observation 
platform and observation room for general use. Immediately forward is a buffet, and adjoining the 
buffet is the men’s cafe and smoking room. In both the observation and smoking rooms writing 
desks have been provided. The lighting scheme gives each reader a lamp, and the arrangement is 
such that the passageway between the apartments does not shut off the view from one side of the car.”” 


The Overland Limited leaves San Francisco 9.00 a. m. daily via Southern Pacific—arrives Omaha 
8.05 p. m.; Chicago, 9.25 a.m. All meals in dining cars. Ask to have your ticket read via 
the ««St. Paul Road.’? Complete information may be had of any Southern Pacific or Union 
Pacific Agent, or by addressing 


F. A. MILLER Cc. L. CANFIBLD 
General Passenger Agent General Agent 
Chicago 635 Market St., San Francisco 








VIA THE FAMOUS SHASTA ROUTE 








In the world’s scenic paradise, amid the majestic pines and gd oaks that stand sentinel about awe-inspiring 
Shaga. At the fountain head of the celebrated Shasta Water. @ Elevated scenic railway. { Superbly 
appointed cottages. @ Table service the standard of excellence. 


A ten day stop-over privilege at Shasta Springs is allowed on 
round trip or one-way first-class limited tickets. 


For Beautiful Panoramic Views and full details, address 
JOHN S. MATHESON, Manager Shasta Springs Hotel Co., - - SHASTA SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 
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